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INTRODUCTIOJT. 



We have lately fallen into the error, for which we 
are indebted to Germany herself, of for^g alii un- 
natural contra^ between Goethe and Schiller, her 
two greatest men. Scholars spend their ingenuity 
in drawing parallels and exposing differences, when 
the true process would be to construct an equation 
and indicate the points of contact. The error has 
now become almost irremediable : and it seems to 
be generally understood that the two men would 
have never lived together in Weimar, if Providence 
had not designed to puzzle posterity with the con- 
trast, and to occupy its leisure moments with the de- 
bate as to which is the greater. They have unfor- 
tunately passed into history, with the legal versus 
between their nam&, which never kept asunder the 
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Doe and Roe of fictioa with a more abiding perti- 
nacity. 

This is a great injury which we inflict upon our- 
selves. Undoubtedly, that delightfiil period of their 
common activity at Weimar aflfords the most natural 
opportunity for -institutbg a comparison between 
them, which is not without its interest and advan- 
tage. Their mental tendencies diflfered too distinctly 
to escape observation; perhaps they challenge it, 
and perhaps the two poets are noteworthy as suc- 
cessfiil exponents of the two great elemenli of Hu- 
manity, the Real and the Ideal. For neither was 
Goethe the whole man, nor was Schiller the less 
complete one, he has been represented. Bttt it is in 
this very distinctness with which tfeejr developed' re- 
spectively those two great elements, that we ought 
to discern, not only the special mission of each, but 
the still higher mission of both united. It is striking 
to notice how their diversity produces an unity ;' it 
would be instructive to analyze their characters, in 
order to perceive their capacity for creating a .third 
character which is the idea df Humanity, the result 
of the two tendencies which make a man. It seems, 
then, as if that period of their artistic union was a 
lucky manoeuvre of nature, to bring together her two 
elements most favorably developed, that she might 
"pve the world assurance of a Man" Where 
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Goethe was deficient, Schiller abounded ; where the 
latter yearned to express that which is absolute, the 
former fiilfiUed definite and ascertained limits. Both 
were earnest seekerai after Truth ; it was for both 
the very condition of their existence, a demand of 
their consciousness which they never once evaded* 
But we attain a steadfast form of truth, and a har- 
monious development of. human faculties, only by 
combining the results of both : or rather, a true man, 
made after the divine image, is the union of both 
their tendencies. There- will be a residue, if we at- 
tempt to unite the two men as they were, but, that 
excepted, the product is the type of that which is 
possible within us ; and as such it should be prized, 
studied, and ^ever rudely violated. When German 
scholars have asked, " Which is greater ; Goethe ? 
Schiller ? " others have sought to deprecate such a 
distinction, and have taken refuge in the simile of 
the Dioscuri : but even that will not serve our turn, 
for an alternate immortality does not become those 
who are really immortal and available only when 
made into one. 

The translator has since found this idea of the 
genuine relation of Goethe and Schiller to each other 
and to us, well stated by Gervinus in his admirable 
history of German Literature. It occurs after a 
parallel, or rather statement of a coalition, which 
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^ihausts the genius of both, and for insight and com- 
pleteness is the best extant. <^ And thus the lines 
of the double nature in both intersect so manifiildly, 
diat they exhibit to us a common whole only in the 
shape of a coalescehce, which should delight us, and 
give us the fouadation for a self-construction, as it 
lay in the purpose of the men themselves. Who 
would choose between them : who would blindly lose 
sight of that fimdamental doctrine of both, which we 
find so repeatedly, so expressly, in their writings, 
the doctrine of the united totality of human nature ? 
Who would esteem either as the One, per excellen- 
tiam, when they themsdves refer us to a Third, 
which is greater than both ? There is only one 
point of view from which a preference for either is 
admissible : in the recognition we make of that in 
our own nature which is parrow and incomplete, and 
which leads every one, after the very example of our 
two poets, to that one of both who is foreign to him, 
that merged in the excellence of an antJBigonistic na- 
ture, he may repair his deficiency, and learn, from 
the counterfoil of his being, to make the acknowledg- 
ment which Goethe made with respect to Schiller — 
be is what we ojoght.to.be ! For not unless we re- 
cognize wherein our own existence is deficient, and 
also strive to be that which we are not, need we 
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hope in some measure to become, what we reallj 
ou^t to be." > 

With this preliminary we are naturally led to the 
Letters upon iBsthetic Culture, the first piece in 
tins Folume : for its aim is to develop this very ideal 
man, nowhere so neariy expressed in life as in the 
union of Goethe and Schiller. These Letters stand 
unequalled in the department of .Esthetics, and are 
so esteemed even in Germany, which is so fiiiitiiil 
upon that topic. Schiller is Germany's best JEs^ 
thetician, and these letters contain the highest mo- 
ments of Schiller. Whether we desire rigorous log- 
ical investigation or noble poetic expression, whether 
we wish to stimulate the intellect or inflame the 
heart, we need seek no farther than these. They 
are trophies won from an unpopular, metaphysical 
fi>nn, by a lofty, inspiring and absorbing subject. It 
is impossible to read many of them with an equable 
color and an unquickened heart-beat : the voice we 
hear is " as it were of a trumpet " talking with us, 
and it says indeed none other than the words heard 
by John — come up hither ! 

The history of these Letters is interesting, and 
also necessary for the full enjoyment and under- 
standing of them. On this point the translator 

1 Gesch. d. poetischen Nadonal-Literatur, v. 522. 
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avails himself of the labors of Professor Gervinus, 
the best authority, both in matters of fact and of 
taste. ^ 

Schiller published them in 1795, during a period 
of the most intense political excitement, when the 
Reign of Tenor was drawing to its close, and the 
affiliated societies throughout FrCince and Germany 
stormed the fiercest. He was far from being indif- 
ferent to the signs of the age, and was more inclined 
to call that a genuine movement of humanity which 
Goethe only regarded as an accidental emeute. 
Some of the early Lietters give us his cool opinion 
and the precise value at which he rated the existing 
movement : and it will be seen that the character of 
the times iiimished' him with the starting-point for 
his investigations. It is also noteworthy that he ad- 
dressed the Lettera to Christian Frederic, Duke of 
Holstein-Augustenburg, who had rendered Schiller 
noble aid when he was sinking under disappointment 
and disease. The incident is thus related by Mr. 
Carlyle: "Schiller had not long been sick, when 
the hereditary Prince, now reigning Duke of Hol- 
stein-Augustenburg, jointly with the Count von 
Schimmelmann, conferred on him a pension of a 
thousand crowns for three years. No stipulation 
was added, but merely that he should be careful of 
his health, and use every attention to recover. This 
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speedy and generous aid, moreover, was presented 
with a delicate politeness, which, as Schiller said, 
touched him more than even the gi^ itself.'' He 
could make no return more worthy than the work 
which was the first fruit of his convalescence. 

The Prince stood at the head of the Danish cir- 
cle, which the poet Baggesen had inspired with an 
enthusiasm for Schiller, and which, strangely enough, 
seems to have embraced the French ideas of Free- 
dom with greater warmth than the middle class. ^^ If 
this Prince is not ours beyond doubt," wrote Bag- 
gesen to Reinhold, ^^then all the Posas^ can be- 
take themselves with their schemes to Bedlam." 
When directed to such a man, the political observa- 
tions in the commencement of the' ^Esthetic liCtters, 
have a suitableness and significance. The philo- 
sophic poet feels that the age requires a declara- 
tion of Freedom rather than of Beauty ; and the 
great process pending in France, which ought to be 
decided by the reason, naturally would engage his 
pen. But he withstands this temptation, and ex- 
cuses himself not on the ground of inclination, but 
on principle. He undertakes to show, that to solve 
this political problem, one must pass through the re- 

I Posa, the philosophic Marquis in Doa Carlos, the type of Schiller 
himself: always doing homage to the Right, always on the side of 
* Humanity, the sworn foe of falseness and injustice. 
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gion of the .^thetic. To prove this, he considers 
in one view the nature of Man and of the State, and 
finds that if notiLwauld exchange the state of nature, or 
need for the moral state, he must possess that totality 
of the ancients, in whom there was a distinct har- 
mony of thouj^t, perceptioiLand action, both in Art 
and Polity ; while our bodies politic display rude- 
ness m the lower, and relaxation in the higher 
classes. We cannot suppose that the State, which 
has induced this evil, can of itself obviate it ; where 
the upper classes do not use their ireedonfi, they 
need not be deprived of it,, and itnoed not be given 
to the great mass who blindly abuse it. All politi- 
cal improvement can result only from ennoblement 
of the character ; but how can that take place under 
a barbarous pohty ? For this design we must seek 
an instrument which is independent of the State, 
and lay open sources which preserve themselves 
pure through every political depravation. This in- 
strument is the Fine Arts. The Artist may secede 
from his age and elevate himself above it. 

This carries us to the Tenth Letter ; and the 
whole range of German Literature cannot afibrd a 
composition equal to the Ninth^ in dignity of state- 
ment, nobility of idea, aptness of language. Schil- 
ler emerges from the relations of his century, and 
stands upon the peak of time : he gives law to his ^ 
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age, he utters that which must be an inspiration not 
to be withstood, for all the true-hearted, for those 
who are now breaking ground for our Future, 
rhere is hope for our young country only if we sue* 
;eed in acclimating the principles of the poet. 

Schiller then proceeds to consult experience for 
^effects of Beautj upoa the character. History 
ieelares that nations have declined in proportion to 
heir aesthetic culture, that enervation and loss of 
reedom have followed close upon refinement. But 
lerhaps, he says, experience is not the arbitress in 
he decision of this^question ; at least it remains to 
le proved that the Beauty against which all histori- 
!al examples seem to testify, is the same Beauty 
ODcerning which he intends to speak. He then 
»roceeds to evolve the conception of Beauty from 
he Reason^ and to establish something necessary 
nd absolute which shall be independent of the old 
leclarations of history, and whose realization in life 
hall create history anew. This is certainly a more 
atisfactory process than if Schiller had postponed 
ds interrogation of the Reason, and had sought to 
»resent history as a sure, but hitherto imperfect and 
iragmentary, development of the pure idea of Beauty, 
ilore satisfactory, because he is thereby able to dem- 
onstrate that which no history has yet displayed, 
nd to prophecy surely and hopefully a better fu- 
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tuie. To show how the State must finally repre- 
sent his idea of Beauty, is better than merely to 
show how or why the State has hitherto misrepre- 
sented it, or how a philosophy of history might ex- 
plain and combine isolated and incongruous pheno- 
mena. iOlbjiew Beauty, which Schiller 4liscoyers 
is equivalent to a philosophy of ..history^ and he re- 
turns to the order of nature in the Twenty-third and 
y Twenty-fourth Letters. The three different moments, 
passivity under nature's force, freedom in the aes- 
thetic state, and government ^ that force in the 
moral state, are the three epodHf for the develops 
ment of humanity in the mass and in the individual, "^ 
just as they are the condition of every cognition we 
receive through the senses: we pass to the Real 
through the Ideal, to the deeds of manhood through 
the wishes of youth. 

It is, however, the opinion of Gervinus that 
Schiller would have simplified the matter by confining 
himself wholly to the historical method, and by 
showing how experience contradicted in no wise 
his principles. " That Schiller did not return to 
bis problem^ in the course of the Letters, and that 
he did not carry out the idea he started of the relar 
tion between aesthetical and political culture, but 
left it as a firagment, permits us to regard it as one 
of those interruptions caused by circumstances, and 
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from Subject, wh3e the latter only made it depend- 
ent upon Subject. Hchte's metaphysical formula 
which has provoked so much burlesque > and has ex- 
cited so many good-natured suspicions of insanity, 
Izz I, is certainly the first term of any genuine meta- 
jdiysical thecny, because thereby the Not-I, that is, 
World, in the widest sense of that word, is left as a 
quantity independent of our own Subject. There- 
fix^ the operation of Subject and Object is reciprocaL 
It is not true, with Kant, that the outward is only 
a projection of the modes of our Understanding, 



1 See, for iastance, Coleridge's remarks upon Fichte's £goism, and 
a Note apoo page 95 of the Biog. Literaria: " the categorical Imper- 
ative, or the anniMiciatioo of the new Teutonic Grod, Eycofrxat/ray, 
&c.'* But Fichte did not state the reciprocity of Subject and 
Object : he assumed the former as the absolate substance, there- 
by only declaring the first term of a correct mMaphysics. His posi- 
tion is assailable, because h is unqualified. Schelling unfortunately 
made it still less practicable. But in Schiller we recognize the two 
necessary distinctions, first, between the finite Subject and the Di- 
vinity ; second, between Subject and Object : and nothing can be 
plainer than his statements of the reciprocity of the latter. The two 
former distinctions save us from Pantheism, the ground -idea of 
which, as a system) is, the entire uselessness of any system at all, 
just as death is the unquestionable remedy of all disorders : and the 
idea of reciprocity saves us from the materialism of Kant, for that is 
materialism, iu which the cognitions a priori (or the Understanding 
in action) both create, and yet are only possible through, the Object, 
— so the latter in reality limits all faith and knowledge. Schiller af- 
fected neither the system nor the terminology of Kant. (For the 
finest Analysis of Kant's system, see that by Mr. Brownson, in his 
Boston Qottiterly, 1844.) 
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which position admits nothing absolute, nothing pes 
itive and independent, save the categories into whid 
the Understanding is- divided : neither is it true, w^l 
Hupe and others, that the source of all our know 
ledge is empirical, and only the efflorescence o 
the five senses. There is a point between the two 
and in a plane higher than both^ an union of 'fae 
and idea, induction from, and anticipation o^ Na 
ture, a distinct appreciaticm'of the respective ^apa«j 
ties of Subject and Object^ which is the.- only tru4 
starting-point foe metaphysics and the only sa£ 
ground for science. Schiller attempted to throi; 
himself into that position : the result was that h 
made Kant's theory of -Esthetics available, or mor 
strictly speaking, he rejected the process of pur 
speculation, and sought to give contents to Form 
his plastic spirit wrought in Matter and the world c 
sense, and was not content with Kant's ^^ pure ab 
stract method of deduction from conceptions." H 
was a Kantian only so far as Kant was practical 
and only where his ideas "extricated from thei 
technical form, appear as the prescriptive claims c 
the common reason," and are the common sense c 
humanity. 

But it was Kant's stem morality which first at 
tracted Schiller, and which, after all, is the onl 
genuine bond of union between the two philosc 
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pbers. K&nt was disgusted with the sentimentality 
of pietism and poetFjr, on the one hand, and with the 
loose philosophy of Wieland and the Anacreontic 
9cho(d, on the other : and he promulgated a system 
whioh reproduced hi a scientific form, the high ethics 
of Christianity, and he applied them, moreover, with 
distinguished success, to every sphere of human ac- 
tivity and knowledge. The sensualism of the age 
was rebuked, and its waves arrested. This was the 
chief benefit of Kant's labors : his metaphysical sys- 
tem is only' a material idealism, proving nothing, 
giving no positive result, excepting as it shows the 
incapacity of the understanding, ^^ which is of the 
eaurth, earthy," but his application of Christian mo- 
rality to every^ relation of life, to every sphere of 
science, and most especially, to that of Esthetics, 
was positively useful, productive of immediate re- 
sults, regeneralSng the tone of German thought. 
This was Kant's real mission, on this rests his fame, 
and it is here that he commands respect and invites 
research. 

This mental tendency of Kant was an irresistible 
attraction for the severe and pure mind of Schiller, 
and the sage of Konigsberg invited him precisely 
where Goethe was repelled. Here recourse is again 
had to Gervinus, for his statement of the way in 
which Kant and his dominant tendency affected 
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Scbiller'i JBsthetics. ^^ Kuit sepamted .Art bom all 
the denetamlB of exigency and utilkj^ he defined « 
free Beauty as 430iaething distinct from dependent 
Beauty, and made the essential of Art to consist in 
the JPorm. He regarded the fine arts, if they* were 
not brought into union with moral ideas, as men 
means of mental dissipation : he called Beauty the 
sy^ibol of moral goodness, and the fine arts the eof 
bodiment of moral ideas. To him, the developm^[i1 
and culture of the mpral feeling appeared to be the 
true preliminary to establishment of the taste, which 
ought to create a passage from the allurements ol 
sense to an. habitual moral interest. These were 
the principles which mainly attracted Schiller. The 
obscurity and discord in Kant on the subject of the 
relation of sense and morality, /determined him to 
separate them distinctly ; the attractive opinions up- 
on the Sublime, one of the finest places in Kaiit's 
writings, where the dry limbs of speculation arfe 
clothed with the pleasant green of fact and example, 
arrested his attention : the hints which Kant let fall 
concerning the happy union of a lofty culture and its 
constraint of law with the force of free nature, in the 
Grecian humanity, and a chance word that Art com- 
pared with Labor may be considered as a Play, — all 
excited a storm of ideas in the mind of Schiller, to 
whom this province was familiar ; and he now strove 
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oa all sides^ fix)m sheer stress of dioaght, to give him* 
self full utterance. It thus eome to pass^ that he 
finally dare3 to accomplish that of which Kast de« 
spaired. The latter had proposed to develop and to 
establish the subjectire principle of Taste as an a 
friori principle of the Judgment ; he had denied an 
objective principle. But Schiller developed this in 
his .£sthetic Letters, and thus ipso facto- refuted 
him." 

Although Schiller coincided with Kant particu- 
larly on the side of morality, yet he did not sympa- 
thize entirely with Kant's presentation of the idea of ^ 
Duty and Right. It was too hard and Draconic. 
He was disposed to abate somewhat of Kant's ascet- 
icism, because '^ he regarded virtue more as inclina- 
tion for duty ; he respected the demands of nature, 
he would have man obey his reason with joy. And 
thus, conscious of his moral dignity, he placed him- 
self on the side of the Latitudinarians agamst the 
moral Rigorists." But how far this led Schiller 
into latitudinarianism, in the common sense of that 
word, will be pretty evident on the perusal of the 
essay upon the " Limits of Taste," in which the loose 
principles of modem novelists, and the dilettantbm 
which indulges artistic admiration of men whose 
principles corrupt Art, excepting so far as it is only 
imitative, — are pointedly rebuked. There is no 
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doubt that Schiller fegurded not onlf a love . lev 
v' Truth* but also a loveifor virtue^ as essential to form 
the tiuo* Artist : and when it is said that he diverged 
iromthe asceticism of Kant, it is to ha understood 
onl7 with reference to his more Christian statement 
of Duty^. In one place. he has defined Ghristianitj 
ts '^the moral- Imperatire transfigured by Love." 
Kant's system does not admit the latter principle : 
his morality is " hung with clattering categorical im- 
peratives/' and though an -.admirable antagonistic 
statemtot to the Epicureanism of his day, wants that 
ite creative, renewing principle, which substitutes ton 
obedience to the Law, a love of God. 

That chance word of Kant's, '^that Art compared 
with Labor may be considered as a Play," is the 
origin of Schiller's Play-impulse, a term nowhere 
used by Kant. But his ^'Critique of the Judg- 
ment" furnishes us with remarks like the fi^owing: 
" Every form of objects of sense (both of the external 
and, mediately, of the internal) is either Shape as 
Play : in the latter case, either play of shapes (in 
Space, posture and dance) or play of perceptions 
(in Time)." " To make a distinction between Art 
and Labor, the one may be called freey the other 
paid. We regard the first as subserving a design 
only as play, that is, as an occupation in itself agree- 
able : but the second, as a task imposed, that is, as 
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an occupati6n in itself disagreeable, and only attract* 
176 through its result (that is, the pay).'' " Ora- 
tory is the art which carries on a business of the in- 
tellect as a free play of the imagination : Poetry, 
that which /[H)nducts a free play of the imagination as 
a^ business of the intellect ;" and several other pas- 
sages, certainly not quite distinct and practical, par- 
ticularly in the Analysis of the Sublime, where Kant 
makes a free use of this idea of Play as a nlental 
dispositioti. Schiller ha? erected it into a theory, 
and the Play-impulse is the chief nerve of his aes- 
thetic system. The Letters explain satisfactorily 
what he means by it, and how even the common use 
of language justifies the adoption of the term. Sup- 
pose that at any moment we should have the two- 
fold experience of perception and of reflection, and 
should exist as Matter and Spirit, we should have at 
that moment a complete intuition of our Humanity. 
It would evolve the Play-impulse : the word play in- 
dicating all that is neither internally nor externally 
contingent nor constrained. The Play-impulse is 
not entirely the desire for amusement, as displayed 
in the sports of diflFerent nations, nor the faculty of 
Humor, in which, by the way, Schiller is curiously 
deficient. But all these are but single phases of the 
Play-impulse, which is equivalent to man aestheti- 
cally developed : it indicates a nature whose two 
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tendencies are poised and have a mutual andhanno- 
nious operation. The aesthetic Art-inlpulse will never 
unfold itself, if the Play^impulse has not first foe^ 
come active. 

So far as the sports of a people are indicative of 
its aesthetic culture and the development of its Play- 
impulse, the sons of the Puritans may be judged to 
be still in a state of nature. With us it is most em- 
phatically f^all work and no play." Our life is 
bard, austere, thoroughly empirical ; the oscillation to 
the subjective extreme has just commenced. We 
<3^ are not self-poised, our centre of gravity is not re- 
moved far enough from the surface : we are not yet 
Persons, but we only represent conditions. The 
common national life does not depend upon any- 
thing, it is like a superficies from which the interior 
has fallen quite away, leaving it thin and hazardous. 
The outside look imputed to us expresses exactly 
our want of development, fiilness, aesthetic balance : 
in short, tried by Schiller's aesthetic rules, we are not 
so enormously removed from the savages whom we 
have just dispossessed, and whose arrow-heads the 
New England plough still turns up in numbers. So 
long as we seek definite results, "fiery-red with 
haste," and those results not always the most enno- 
bling, we shall never apprehend that golden mean 
between Person and Condition, Freedom and Na- 
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ture, wh«» the true humai^ty will finally rest and 
ezpuid. 

*^ The age culls umples, 
With a broad down's back tnraed, broadly, to the glory of the 

Stan — 
We are gods by. oor own reck'ning — and may well shat up the tem- 
ples, 
And wield on, amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars. 

*< For tre throw out fochunations of self-thanking, self-admiring, 
With, ajl every mile run faster, -»' O the wondrous, wondrous age, 
Little thinking if we work our Souls as nobly as our iron, — 
Or if angels wiU commend us, at the goal of pilgrimage." 

Many of the characteristics of Schiller's age, men- 
tioned in the earlier Letters, wiU be found to indi- 
eate also our own. See particularly the Second, 
Fifth and Sixth. 

The o^er Essays contained in this volume were 
written before the Letters upon Esthetic Culture, 
excepting the two immediately succeeding: and 
though they display great insight, sound criticism, a 
lively moral sense, and are full of admirable views 
and suggestions, yet they have no particular system, 
and do not betray the master-hand which gave us 
the Letters. They are the results of his meditations 
during the study of Lessing, Winckelmann, Aristotle 
and Kant. Some of them were designed to make 
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an application of Kantian principreo, that *' Upon 
the Sublime," for example. They might be freely 
illustrated with hints, and parallel passages from 
Kant's aesthetic works, but with no particular utility, 
since he b everywhere more practical than Kant, 
and is the best interpreter and applier of his specu- 
lations* Two of Schiller's best Essays remain un- 
translated, " Upon Grace and Dignity " and " Upon 
Naive and Sentimental Poetry," Each is nearly as 
long as the Letters upon Esthetic Culture, and may 
possibly appear in a second volume of Translations. 
In the one "upon Naive and Sentimental Poetry," 
he constructs the conception of the perfect Pb0t, as 
he constructed the perfect humanity in the JEsthetic 
Letters. It is less abstract than the latter, and more 
historical, that is, it describes the national poets and 
criticises different kinds of poetry, and abounds in 
application and example. Schiller regards Naive 
and Sentimental poetry as the only possible modes in 
which the poetic genius can make expression.* 
• Though " The Philosophical Letters," given in 
this volume, have no connection with Esthetics, yet 
they are interesting as revealing one of the early 

> Of the rest of Schiller's philosophical writings, the following have 
been translated : " The Mission of Moses " — in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, 1825 : part of his introductory Lecture to a historical course at 
Jena, in Mrs. Austin's " German Prose Writers :" and " The Stage, 
considered as a Moral Institution," in the Knickerbocker : Februaryv 
1845. 
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moods of Schill^s mind, and also attractive from 
the subtilty of thought and expression*. That he 
(fid not rest in the pantheistic " Theosophy of- Jul- 
ias/' is sufficiently indicated by the Preface of the 
Letters, even if his fiiture writings did not make it 
manifest. Schiller has nowhere distinctly stated the 
articles of his religious faith, and probably, judged 
by most orthodox standards, he did not possess any. 
But if we believe that a pure and earnest heart, a 
quick and honest. conscience, a distinct perception of 
Christ as the ideal of virtue and the embodiment of 
a divine Ufe, are the things needful to create a Chris- 
tian, then was Schiller one. But if, in addition, we 
are disposed to insist upon some intellectual state- 
ment of the method and circumstances of that reve- 
lation of Goodness, or if, venturing still farther, we 
claim certain statements of doctrine as essential to 
the reproduction of this goodness, — then indeed is 
Schiller no longer a Christian ; for he supplies us 
nowhere with a Christology, though the two princi- 
ples of Duty and Love are most distinctly stated and 
applied. His inner life was doubtless better than 
any definition of a Christology, even were it made 
by a Schiller. And if the possession of this inner 
life is the destiny of humanity, if it is by such im\i 
that the human soul is to be known, then Schiller 
must have had somewhere an adequate Christology, 
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and a definite supernatural one too-~su{)po6ing the 
latter esi^ential to the formation of a divine life. Bot 
as the Founder of our Faith has himself declared 
such to be non-^essential, we are forced* to believe 
that SchiHer's adequate Christology was simply the 
possession of that spirit, whtch is anterior to all ia*- 
tellectual statements, which nerves the wiU, keeps 
sacred the conscience, and which is to be known as 
lAfe : or, in apostolic language, it is Christ, himself 
formed in our hearts. To ask how that life arises, 
or to demand this or that intellectual gambh, as if 
the life were else invalid, is immediately to leap the 
pale of Christian toleration, and recall those times 
when unconverted disciples would fain have kindled 
a fire out of heaven for non-conforming Samaritans, 
and those later times when the same fire was kin- 
dled with torch and fagot, — since heaven has al- 
ways sympathized with heretics, and will not bum. 
The undeniable characters of a good life cannot 
be denied to Schiller : he is known by his works — 
in every sense. Pure, high-minded, truth-loving, en- 
amored of virtue for her own sweet sake, he presents 
to us the lofty spectacle of a man pursuing the 
ideal of his race through every opposition, disap- 
pointment, loss. He would realize Christianity, 
which is the moral law transfigured by love. In his 
own person he represents the struggles of humanity : 
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which demands a fhture man, with a Uke affinity for 
the past and present time, .to knit together in a &- 
voraUe moment the dissevered threads. Before we 
ourselyes are farther advanced in our political cul- 
ture, we shall not dare to decide, why the most art- 
istic nation of the earth has had the purest civic 
development ; how far an aesthetic people is quaU- 
fied by its harmonious culture for the creation of a 
harmoniDUflly compacted polity ; under what condi- 
tions a people which has attained this culture will 
remain stationary complacently, and feel more con- 
tented to -decline lA^the province of Art than to as- 
pire in the State ; and how long it would bear the 
discrepancy between its actiKd political position and 
that more worthy one, which would correspond with 
its degree of culture and iiilness of power.'' * 

Following this there is an admirable analysis of 
the remainder of the Esthetic Letters, to the temp- 
tation for translating which I should yield, were 
not the temptation greater to leave the field fresh 
and unexplored for every lover of Schiller and his 
subject. Those parts which are purely metaphysi- 
cal will not be repulsive, and the iron consistency of 
the whole precludes their being slighted. Schiller 
emerges from all of them with grace and ease, and 
requites us for our labor by the captivating and in- 

1 Gcscb. d. poetischen National -Literatnr^ t. 426. 
B 
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spiiiDg statements of his conclusions. The dizzy 
and perilous trains of thou^t all lead to high, suimy 
table^lands, and into green restiog places : thejr are 
like the bridge, fine as a hair and keen as a ra^r, 
which the Faithfiil must pass to reach Paradise.' 

A iiistory of the Esthetic Letters properly in- 
cludes a statement of Schiller's relation to . Kanjt^ 
since we find in the First Letter an admisskm that 
they are based upon Kantian principles. But a 
^ .^ thorough discussion of this relation is much beyond 
'i^ the limits; of an introduction, wBHh wll only admit 
such points as are necessary for the proper api»ecia-> 
tbn of Schiller's Esthetic theory. Schiller was 
never strictly a disciple of Kant, but oply coincided 
with him in one or two mental tendencies which 
they held in common. The pure subjective method 
of Kant was modified by him, so as to include the 
objective also. In one respect he was nearer Fichte 
than Kant, because the former distinguished Object 

1 Schiller's prose style is well adapted to metaphysical investiga- 
tions. That which Jean Paal calls " the perfection of pomp-prose/' 
with its parallels and antitheses, avails the intellect quite as much as 
the imagination. Schiller's parallels bear along two ideas related or 
ojfpoaedf in company with each other, balancing them by the way, 
till their absolute or relative weight is ascertained. In fact all the 
Letters may be said to state the two tendencies of humanity in a 
parallel, which skilfully develops, and finally unites in, a third pro- 
jduct, the .^Qsthetic Man. 
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taMife'vas an unfinished prophecy. It is inspiring, 
lii^a&e his deeds were vast, and rang like the 
MJikids of a trumpet : it is pathetic and purifying, 
because it contained the divine element of sorrow, 
and we are giy^n to see a spirit, not only battling 
with the world and with necessities, but well-nigh 
ovor-mastered by its own yeamii^g. He was the di- 
rect ambassador of the Ideal ; he had an indefeasible 
right to dictate to humanity the terms of its culture, 
becauise he evolved it from the regenerative idea of 
duty as Love. And what he preached, he prac- 
tised. 

Therefore we do not require that the Philosophical 
Letters should be anything more than a fragment, 
which they are : neither are we troubled about his 
antique, Grseco-hebraic "Artists," or "Grods of 
Greece," composed during the same period. His 
inaturer writings present to us his genuine creed and 
philosophy, and show us his heart still honest and 
pure, still unstormed, though a Titanic intellect had 
often encamped before it. His special mission was 
to legislate for man's -Esthetic Culture, and to plant 
art upon the principle of morality. Therefore we 
are to look for an intellectual development congru- 
ous with that design, and to expect neither the ser- 
monic style nor substance. 

On Page 198, of this volume, Schiller seems to 
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confound Religion with the prospects of iinDlci||Ki|^ ^ 
and to make the former a substitute where tnia^Mlpi' 
does not yet exist, fiut this is only a teinpcMi^'^ 
assumption on his part, of the popular definition of 
rehgion. He merely wishes to state the relation of 
the common conception of the latter to thatwbicbis 
absolutely religious — -that is, a love of virtue. Till 
men possess [rue virtue, they must have hgality^jsr 
an obedience Jo., the law; which conception includes 
reward and penalty. Absolute religion is si _.love jof 
virtue^ becau3e t hat aJo ne fulfiirour destiny ; it is a 
necessity of our sfpiritual organization^ and therefore 
entirely independent of any reference to reward or 
penalty. But Schiller's concession to the weakness 
of human nature is only temporary ; he declares the 
maximum of man's capacity, that he may not con- 
tinue forever content with a minimum. Neither are 
we to regard virtue as its own reward, which is a 
dilution of the Kantian principle : because then vice 
would be avoided only fiom a desire for moral hap- 
piness, which deportment interpolates the element 
of reward. But virtue must be won because it is 
the sole condition and pabulum of our spiritual life. 
We demand no pay for breathing, and we do not 
carry it on because it turns out to be a luxury ; we 
only wish to sustain life. 
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In conclusion, the translator would fain make some 
reputtion for having called this an introduction. It 
is yery inadequate, in view of whom and what it 
was his dutj tP introduce, and he jojrliilly concludes 
the bungling formula which was honestly meant to 
&cilitate tha formation of the reader's new friend- 
ship. And with respect to the translation, he can 
only bopd never to have violated the meaning of the 
anther. The pleasant task is concluded which has 
made the bMoved Schiller 30 long a household word 
and a daily presence ; and a premonition of solitude 
and loss makes the multiplying last words a tempta- 
tion, which is withstood only for the sake of the 
reader. 

NoTB. WiUi the passage of Schiller above designatedi compare Uie 
Twenty-foarth Letter of the Athetic Culture ; and particularly the 
noble passage on page 118. — The prescribed limits of this introduc- 
tion force the translator to resign one or two anticipated topics, con- 
nected with Schiller's theory. 

Watbbtown, Feb. 20, 1846. 
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iESTHETIC CULTURE. 



FIRST LETT^. 



Br your p^nksion I lay before you, in a series of 
letters, the results of my researches upon beauty and 
art. I am feelingly sensible of the importance, but still 
not less of the dharm and dignity of this undertaking. 
I shall speak ofa subject, which is immediately related 
to the better portion of our happiness, and stands in close 
connection with the moral nobility of human nature. 
I shall plead the cause of T>eauty before a heart, by 
which her whole power is felt and exercised, and which 
will take upon itself the severest part of my labor, in 
an investigation vjboip one is compelled to appeal as 
often to feelings as to principles. 

That which I would have asked as a favor, you gen- 
erously propose as a duty ; thus leaving to me the ap- 
pearance of a service, where I only consult my uielina- 
tion. The freedom of motion, which you prescribe to 
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me, I find no constraint, but rather a necessity. Little 
practised in the use of formal rules, I shall hardly be in 
danger of sinning against good taste, by any abuse of 
them. My ideas, drawn rather from an uniform con- 
verse with myself, than from a rich experience, or from 
reading, will not deny their origin ; they will sooner be 
guilty of any error than of sectarism, and will rather 
fall from their own weakness^ than maintain themselves 
by authority and foreign strength. 

I will not conceal from you that the following affirn^ 
^tions will rest, for the most part, upon Kantian prin- 
ciples ; but if, in the course of these investigations, you 
should ever be reminded of some particular school of 
philosophy, ascribe it to my incapacity, not to those 
principles. No, the freedom of your qjkid shall be in- 
violable to me ; your own sensibility will furnish me 
the data upon which I build ; your own free thought 
will dictate the laws, in conformity with which I shall 
proceed. *' 

Only philosophers disagree concerning those ideas 
which predominate in the practical part of the Kantian 
system, but I am confideiit of showing that mankind 
have never done so. When extricated from their tech- 
nical form, they become as the prescriptive claims of 
the common reason, and appear iijid^of the moral in- 
stinct, which nature places before man as a model, till 
clear insight gives him his maturity. But this very 
technical form, which makes the truth plain to the un- 
derstin^ding, conceals it from the feeling : for alas, the 
understanding can only appropriate the object of the 
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inner sense, by first destroying it. The philosopher, 
like the chemist, finds union only by means of dissolu- 
tion, and the work of spontaneous nature only through 
the torture of art In order to detain the fleeting phe- 
nomenon, he must bind it in the fetters of rule, present 
its fair body in dismembered conceptions, and preserve 
its living spirit in a meagre skeleton of words. Is it 
wonderful that the native ^^eliDg does not recognize 
itself in such a copy, and that truth appears as paradox 
in the report of the analyst ? 

Therefore may I crave your indulgence, if the fd- 
lowing investigations should remove their object out of 
the sphere of sense, while seeking'- to approximate it to 
the understanding. What there obtains with respect 
to moral phesMnena, must obtain, in a still higher de- 
gree, with respect to the manifestation of beauty. The 
whole enchantment lies in its mystery, and if the neces- 
sary onion of its elements is dissolved, so also is its esr 
sence. 



u 



SECOND LETTER. 



But ought I not to make a better use of the liberty 
which you have granted me^tiian to engage your atten- 
tion upon the theatre of the fine arts ? Is it not at 
least unseasonable' to look around afler a statute book 
for the aesthetic world, when the affairs of the moral 
world excite an interest so much keener^ and the cir- 
cumstances of the times call so pressingly upon the 
spirit of philosophical inquiry, to engage in the most 
perfect of all works of art — the erecti<H]rbf a true polit- 
ical freedom? 

I would fain not live in, or labor for another century. 
One is a good citizen of the age, only so far as he is 
a good citizen of the state ; and when it is found un- 
seemly, nay, inadmissible, to withdraw from the man- 
ners and customs of the circle in which we live, why 
should we esteem it a less duty to allow the need and 
the taste of the century a voice in our choice of activ- 
ity? 

But this voice seems by no means to decide in favor 
of art ; not, at least, of that special phase, to which 
alone my investigations will be directed. The course 
of events has given the spirit of the age a direction, 
which threatens to remove it farther and farther from 
ideal art. This must abandon reality, and rise with 
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decent boldness above necessity ; for artns a daughter ofV 
freedom, and must receive her commission from the 
needs of the spirit, not from the exigencies of matter. 

But now necessity rules, and depresses fallen hu- 
manity beneath its tyrannical yoke. Utility is the great 1 
idol of the age, to which all powers stoop and all talents J ^ 
do homage. The spiritual merit of art has no weight 
in its clumsy balance, and^ robbed of every incitement, 
flees from the century's noisy mart. The spirit of 
philosophical inquiry itself seizes one province of the 
imagination after another, and the limits of art dimin- 
ish the more those of science are enlarged. 

The eyes of the philosopher and the man of the world 
are turned, full of expectation, towards the political 
arena, where, as is believed, the great destiny of hu- 
manity is now developed. Does it not betray a censur-. 
able indifference to the welfare of society, not to share 
this universal discourse? So nearly does this great ac- 
tion, on account of its tenor and results, approach every 
one who calls himself a man, so must it especially in- 
terest the self-thinker, on account of his profession. A 
question, which otherwise only the blind right of the 
strongest will answer, is apparently now pending before 
the tribunal of pure reason, and whoever is only capable 
of placing himself in the centre of the whole, and of sub- 
stituting his individuality for the race, may consider 
himself as a judge in this court of reason ; while at 
the same time, as a man and citizen of the world, he 
is a party, and perceives himself more or less intimately 
implicated in the result. Thus it is not only his own 
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case, which awaits decision in this great action ; it 
must also he judged according to laws, which, as a ra- 
tional being, he himself is able and entitled to dictate. 
How attractive would it be for me, to push my re- 
searches into such a subject, with such ^n ingenious 
thinker as well as liberal cosmopolite, and to surrender 
the decision to a heart, consecrated with a fine enthu- 
siasm to the welfare of huoaanitj ! What an agpeeable 
^dUrprise, to meet jour unbiased spirit in the same *re- 
sult on the field jof ideas, in spite of the great diversity 
of station, and the wide difference which ciroumstanoes 
in the actual world make necessary ! If I resist thii 
attractive experiment, and suffer Beauty to precede 
Freedom, I trust not only to accommodate it to my in- 
clination, but to vindicate it by principles. I hope to 
convince you, that this matter is far less foreign to the 
wants than to the taste of the age, nay more, that in 
order to solve this political problem in experience, one 
must pass through the ssthetic, since it is Beauty that 
leads to Freedom. But this argument cannot be pur- 
sued until I remind you of the principles, by which 
generally the reason guides itself in political legislation. 



THIRD LETTER. 



Nature commences with man no better than with 
her other works ; she acts for him where he cannot yet 
act as a free intelligence. But this fact creates him a 
man, that he does not rest satisfied with the results of 
mere nature, but possesses the capacity to retrace with 
his reason the steps taken with nature in anticipation, 
to transform the work of need into the work of his own 
free choice, and to elevate physical into moral necessity. 

Awaking from a sensuous slumber, he recognizes 
himdelf as a man, looks around and finds himself — in 
the state. Ata unavoidable exigency placed him in this 
position, before he could choose it in his freedom ; need 
shaped his course according to the bare laws of nature, 
before he could conform it to the laws of reason. But 
as a moral person he could and cannot be content — 
alas for him, if he could — with this forced condition, 
which only resulted from his natural destination, and 
b only to be estimated as such ! Therefore, in that 
right by which he is a man, he forsakes the dominion 
, of a blind necessity, since in so many other points he 
is estranged from it by his freedom ; since, only to give 
one example, he effaces by morality, and ennobles by 
beauty, the low character which the need of sexual 
love impressed. Thus in his maturity he artistically 
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J recalls his childhood, constructs a state of nature in 
idea — which indeed no experience has given him, but 
is the necessary result of his reasoning process —7- bor- 
rows in this ideal state an aim, which he knew not in 
his actual state of nature, and a choice, for which he 
was once incompetent ; and now he conducts no differ- 
ently than if he began from the first, with the state of 
mere contract exchanged for the state of independence, 
arising from a clear msight and a free resolve. How- 
ever artfully and firmly a blind caprice may have se- 
cured ittf work, however arrogantly it may maintain it, 
or cast around it whatsoever appearance of respect, he 
may consider it as completely undone by this opera- 
tion ; for the work of blind power possesses no author- 
ity before which Freedom need to bend, and everythiqg 
must conform to the highest aim which the personal 
^reason proposes. In this way originates the attempt of 
a people in its majority, to transform its state of nature 
into a moral state : and in this way the attempt is vin- 
diQated by success. 

This state of nature — which is that of every political 
body whose organization springs originally from force 
and not from law — is indeed opposed to the moral man, 
with whom mere conformity should serve as a law, but 
it is quite adequate to the physical fiian, who only 
gives himself laws in order to adapt hi%self to' forces. 
But the physical man is actual, and the moral man 
only problematic. If then the reason abolishes the state 
of nature, as she necessarily must, to substitute her 
own state in place of it, she risks the physical and ac- 
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tad man for the problematic moral maa, the existence 
of society for a merely possil^le (though morally ueces- 
sary) ideal of society. She takes from man something 
that he retily possesses, and without which he has no- 
thing, and, in place of it, directs him to something that 
he could and should possess : and should she count too 
much upon him, instead of gaining a humanity, which 
he still needs, and may continue to need without dan- 
ger to his existence, he would ipse even the means for 
animality, which is yet the condition for a future hu- 
manity. Before he has had time to unite himself firmly 
by force of will, to the law, the has drawn the ladder 
of nature from under his feet. 

It is then highly doubtful, whether the physical so- 
ciety in time could cease for a single instant, while the 
moral society fashioned itself in idea, without hazard- 
ing man's existence for the sake of his dignity. If the 
artist has a clock to mend, he suffers the wheels to run 
down ; but the living clock-work of the state must be 
repaired while it is in motion — the wheel must be 
changed during its revolution. Then we must go in 
quest of such a support for the continuation of society, ^ 
as makes it independent of the state of nature, which 
we would abolish. 

This support is not to be found in the natural char-'Q^ 
acter of man, selfish and violent, rather bent upon the 
destruction than the conservation of society : as little 
is it to be found in his moral character, which, accord- 
ing to the supposition, is yet to be fashioned, and upon 
which, while it is free and never apparent, the legisla- 
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tor can neither have influence, nor depend with safety. 
I Then the task that devolves is this, — to separate* ca- 
I price from the physical, and freedom from the moral 
Character; to harmonize 'the fbrmer with^laws, and 
jmake the latter dependent upon impressions; to re- 
jmove the former somewhat farther .from the oatward, 
and brijdg the latter nearer to it, in order to crea|e a 
third character, which, related to both of them, may 
construct a passage from the dominion of mere force to 
the dominion of law, and without retarding the devel- 
opment of the moral character, may serve as a sensible 
e of it, still formless and unseen. 
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FOURTH LETTER. 
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Bo much is certain : ^uly th e preponderance of such 
a character among a people^ can complete without peril 
tEe^tr ansformation of a. state acijprding to moral princi- 
jl]ga^imd only such a character can warrant its perpe- 
tuity. In the creation of a moral state, the moral law 
is reckoned upon as an -active power, and the free will 
is drawn into the realm of causes, where all things de- 
pend upon each other with severe necessity and stabil- 
ity. But we know that the determinations of the hu- 
man wiU^alwayg .i^emain- o e ntingcp i) -and that physical 
_aiid moral necessity 'Coiucide only in the absolute be- 
ing. If then a calculation could be made upon the 
moral conduct of a man, as upon natural results, it 
must be nature, and his instinct must already lead him 
to such a demeanor as a moral character alone can 
have as its result. But the will of man stands perfect- 
ly free between duty and inclination, and no physical 
constraint can or may encroach upon this royal right 
of his person. Will he then retain this power of choice, 
and be not the less a positive quantity in the causal 
connexion of powers, he can only effect it when the 
operations of both those instincts in the sphere of phe- 
nomena take place in perfect equilibrium, and the sub- 
ject-matter of his volition remains the same amid every 
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variety in form, so that his motives are iu sufficient 
unison with his reason, to be available for an universal 
legislation. 

Each individual man, we can say, bears, in disposi- 
tion and determination, a pure ideal man within him- 
•ilf ; and the great task of his existence is-ta4iarmon- 
ize in all his variety with it9 nnalterable unity.' This 
J pure man, which may be recognized more or Tess dis- 
tinctly in each subject, is represented by the state — 
the objective and, so to speak, canonical form, in which 
the manifoldness of the subject strives to unite. Bat 
now two methods are supposable, by which the pheno- 
menal man can coincide with the ideal man, conse- 
quently just as many, by which the state can affirm i^ 
self in individuals : either by the suppression of.jthe 
empirical by the rational man, the nullification of in- 
dividuals by the state, or by the individual becoming.ibid 
> state, by the phenomenal man ennobling himself tojhe 
ideal man. < 
It is true, this distinction subsides when we make a 
partial moral estimate ; for the reason is content if her 
law only has an unconditional value. But, in a com- 
plete anthropological estimate, where subject-matter as 
well as form is reckoned, and the active sentiment also 
has a voice, that distinction is all the more notable. It 
is true, the reason demands unity, but nature demands 
variety, and both claim to legislate for man. The law 

1 I will refer here to a work lately published — Lecture upon the 
Destiny of the Scholar, by my friend Fichte, in which may be found 
a very luminous and hitherto, in this way, unattempted treatment of 
this principle. 
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of the former is impressed upl)fi'him by an incorrupti- 
ble consciousnessy the law of the latter by an indelible 
perceptum. Hence it will eontinually testify, by an 
education yet defioietit, if the moral character can 

i maintain itself only at the sacrifice of the natural : and 
a geyemment, which is only in a condition to effect 

j unity by the abolition of variety, will still remain very 
incomplete. The state shonld not .only respect in the 
individual the objective and generic, but also the sub- 
jective and specific ; and must not dispeople the realm 
of phenomena, while extending the unseen realm of 
moralflL 

If the mechanical artist puts his hand to the shape- 
less mass, to give it the form of his design, he does not 
hesitate to force it to his purpose ; for the raw material 
whieh he elaborates, demands no respect for itself, and 
the whole does not concern him for the sake, of the 
parts, but the parts for the sake of the whole. If the 
liberal artist puts his hand to the same mass, he hesi- 
tates as little to do it violence, only he is careful lest it 
should be apparent. He does not in the least, any 
more than the mechanical artist, respect the raw ma- 
terial which he elaborates ; but he will seek to deceive 
the eye, which is not satisfied unless the freedom of the 
material be preserved, by an apparent conformity there- 
to. Quite otherwise is it with the pedagogical and po- 
litical artist, who uses man at once as material and as 
object. Here the design reverts to the material, and 
the parts need to be adapted to the whole, only because 
the whole serves the p^ts. But the state-artist must 
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approach his material, with a regard qaite difierent from 
that which the liberal artist feigns for his : he must pre- 
serve its distinctive and personal nature, "not only sub* 
jectively, and for a deceptive effect upon the senseSy 
but objectively, and for its real essence and effect. 

But for the reason that the state ought to be ah or- 
ganization, framed through and for itself, it can only 
be realized so far as the parts have tuned themselves 
to the idea of the whole. Since the state serves to 
t represent the pure and objective humanity in the breast 
pf its citizens, it must preserve the samei relation to* 
wards its citizens, in which they stand to themselves? 
and only in proportion as their subjective humanity has 
' been made objective, can it command respect. If the 
inner man is at one with himself, he will preserve his 
distinctive character in the widest universality of its 
expression, and the state will only be the interpreter of 
his fine instinct, the more intelligible formula of his in- 
ternal legislation. But if on the contrary, in the chai^ 
acter of a people, the subjective man sets himself in 
such distinct opposition to the objective, that only the 
suppression of the former can secure to the latter a tri- 
umph, then the state must engage the stern gravity of 
/ law against the citizen, and trample down without r&> 
V spect or favor an individuality so hostile, in order not 
to be its victim. 

Man can be selfopposed in a twofold manner ; either 
as savage, if his feelings rule his principles, or as bar- 
barian, if his principles destroy his feelings. The 
savage despises art^ and recognizes nature as his abso* 
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lute monarch : the barbarian mocks and dishonors nap 
tore, but, with a meanness unknown to the savage, he 
not unfirequently continues to be the slave of his slave. 
The civilized man makes a friend of nature, and re- 
spects her freedom, while he curbs only her caprice. 

Then if reason introduces its moral unity into phy- 
sical society, it need not injure the manifoldness of na- 
ture. If nature strives to assert her manifoldness in 
the moral structure of society, she need bring no de- 
triment thereby to moral unity; the golden product, 
the final expression rests equidistant from uniformity 
and confusion. Then totality of character must be 
found in a people, who would be capable and worthy of 
exchanging the state of necessity for the state of free- 
dom. 



FIFTH LETTER. 



Is this the character, which the present age and oc- 
currences manifest to us ? My attention is immediately 
arrested by the most prominent object in this ample 
picture. 

It is true, that respect for opinion has fallen, caprice 
is unmasked, and though still armed with power, pur- 
loins no longer any dignity ; man is aroused from his 
long indolence and self-deception, and demands with 
an overwhelming majority the restitution of his inali^ki- 
able rights. But not merely demands them ; he bestirs 
himself on every side, to. take by force what in his 
opinion has been denied to him unjustly. The fabric 
of a natural state is tottering, its brittle foundations are 
weakened, and b. physical possibility appears granted 
to place law upon the throne, at length to honor man 
as himself his final aim, and to make true freedom the 
basis of political union. Empty hopes ! Moral possi- 
bility is wanting, and the favorable moment finds an 
unsusceptible race. 

Man portrays himself in his deeds, and what a form 
is that which is presented in the drama of the present 
age! Barrenness here, license there; the two ex- 
tremes of human decline, and both united in a single 
period. 
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Crude and lawless instincts exhibit themselves in the 
lower and more numerous classes, freeing themselves 
with the dissolved restraint of civil order, and hastening^ 
with ungovernable madness to a state of brutal satisfao- 
lion. However it may be, that objective humanity has 
had reason to complain of the state ; the subjective 
must respect its institutions. Need one blame it for 
disregarding the dignity of human nature, so long as it 
was necessary to maintain its own existence — for has- 
tening to separate by mere force of repulsion, and 
unite by cohesion, where as yet no power of culture 
existed ? Its vindication is contained in its dissolu- 
tion. Society uncontrolled, instead of speeding up- 
wards to organic life, falls back to its original elemen 

On the other side the enlightened classes present the 
of^site aspect of laxness and a depravation of charac* 
ter, which is so much the more revolting, since culture 
itself is the source. I forget, what ancient or modern 
philosopher remarks, that the noblest is the vilest in its 
downfall ; it is true also in a moral sense. A son of 
nature becomes, in his decline, quite frantic ; a disci- 
ple of art contemptible. The intellectual illumination, . 
which forms the boast, not wholly groundless, of the/- 
poQshed classes, evinces on the whole an influence on . 
the disposition so little ennobling, that it rather lends 
maxims to strengthen the depravity. We disown na- 
ture in her proper sphere, in order to feel her tyranny in 
the moral, and while we struggle against her impres- 
sions, we borrow thence our principles. The affected 
decency of our manners denies to her the venial j/?r5* 

3 
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voice, that we may cede to her the decisive last one, 
in our material ethics. Selfishness has founded its 
system in the lap of the most refined sociality, and we 
experience all the contagions and calamities of society, 
without extracting therefrom truly kind affections. We 
submit our own free judgment to its despotix^ opinion, 
our feelings to its fantastic customs, our wiUs to its se- 
ductions; and maintain only our caprice against its 
solemn rights. Proud self-sufficiency contracts, in the 
worldling, the heart that so oflen beats with sympathy 
in a child of nature; just as each one in a burning eity 
seeks to save only his own pitiful property from the 
desolation. Only in a complete abjuration of sensibil- 
ity, can one find protection against its abuses, and the 
jest, which oflen bestows salutary chastisement upon 
the fanatic, lacerates as uorelentlessly the noblest feel- 
ings. Civilization, far from placing us in freedom, 
only unfolds a new want with every power that it edu- 
cates within us ; the bonds of the physical pinch more 
and more painfully, so that the fear of losing smothers 
even the earnest desire for improvement, and the max- 
im of passive obedience passes for the highest wisdom 
of life. In fine, we behold the spirit of the age waver- 
ing between perverseness and rudeness, between extrav- 
agance and mere nature, between superstition and 
moral disbelief, and it is only the equiponderance of ill, 
that ever defines its limits. 



SIXTH LETTER. 



Has my delineation of the age been overwrought? 
I do not expect this objection, but rather another — 
that I have proved too much. This picture, you say 
to me, certainly resembles present humanity, but it re- 
sen^bles, too, all people, who are in the process of cul- 
tivation, 9ince all without difference must fall from 
nature by an over-refined intellectuality, before they can 
return to her again through the reason. 

But with some attention to the character of the ago/ 
one must be surprised at the contrast, that will be 
evident between the present form of humanity and that 
of former times, particularly the Grecian. The credit 
of cultivation and refinement, which we justly make 
the most of against eviery mere state of nature, cannot 
avail us with the Grecian nature, which united all the 
attractions of art with all the dignity of wisdom, with- 
out, as ourselves, becoming its victim. The Greeks 
shame us not only by a simplicity, to which our age is 
a stranger ; they are at the same time our rivals, nay, 
oflen our model in that very preeminence, with which 
we are wont to console ourselves for the native per- 
verseness of our manners. At once objective and sub- 
jective, at once philosophic and creative, tender and 
energetic, we behold the youth of fancy united in a 
noble humanity to the manliness of reason. 
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In the beautiful awaking of the spiritual powers, at 
that period, sense and spirit had no strongly marked 
peculiarity; no dispute had yet constrained them to 
withdraw in hostile manner from each other, and de- 
fine their boundaries. Poesy had not yet contended 
with wit, and speculation had not disgraced itself by 
craft. In case of need both could exchange their 
functions, since each revered truth, after its own 
fashion. 'However high reason soared, it ever lovingly 
lifted the outward after it, and however finely aad 
sharply it discriminated, still it never lacerated. It is 
true, it analyzed human nature, and threw its amplified 
elements into the majestic circle of divinities, but not 
thereby tearing it in pieces, only mingling it diversely, 
Isince a complete humanity was wanting in no single 
god. How entirely different with us modems ! With 
us too the type of the race is thrown, in parts that are 
amplified, into individuals, but in fragments, not in 
different combinations, so that one must inquire from 
individual fo individual, in order to read collectively 
the totality of the race. With us, one is almost tempt- 
ed to affirm, the powers of the mind display themselves 
in experience detached, as they are represented by the 
psychologist, and we see not only single subjects, but 
whole classes of men developing only one part of their 
dispositions, while the remainder, like stunted plants, 
preserve vestiges of their nature almost too feeble to 
be recognized. 

rl do not fail to see the superiority which the present 
race, considered as a unit and on the ground of intdi- 
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lect, may asseot before the best of past time ; but 
must undertake the contest with isolated members, and 
compare a whole with a whole. What single modern 
stepA forth, ma&to man, to strive for the prize of hu- 
inanity with a single Athenian ? 

Whence then, with every advantage of the race, this \y 
disadvantageous relation of individuals ? In what con- 
sisted the qualifications of a single Grecian torepresent 
his time, and why may not a single modem attempt 
the same? JBecause all-uniting nature had imparted 
her forms to the former, and all-dividing intellect her 
own to the latter 

It was culture itself which dealt modem humanity 
this wound. As soon as extended experience and more / 
precise speculation made a nicer distinction of scienceftr 
necessary on the one hand, and the more complicated 
machinery of the state a more rigorous separation of 
rank and occupation on the other, the essential tie off 
human nature was rent, and a destructive warfare ragecu 
between harmonious powers. The intuitive and the 
speculative intellect assumed hostile attitudes on their 
respejDtive fields, whose boundaries they now began to 
watch with jealousy and distrust ; and man, in confining 
his efficiency to a single sphere, has created for him- ^ 
self a master which not seldom, by overbearing, is wont 
to extinguish the remaining character. While here a 
riotous imagination desolates the hard-earned fi^uits of 
the intellect, there the fire of abstraction consumes, 
when it should have expanded the heart and infiamed 
the fancy. 
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The new spirit of government made complete and 
universal this disorder which art and learning com- 
menced in th^ inner man. Indeed, it was not to be 
expected, that the artless organization of the first re- 
publics should survive the simplicity of original man* 
ners and circumstances, but, instead of reaching a 
more elevated animal life, it degenerated into a common 
and clumsy mechanism. That polypus-nature of the 
Grecian states, where each individual enjoyed an inde- 
pendent existence, and in case of need, could act with 
the whole, now gives place to an ingenious enginery, in 
which a mechanical life forms itself as a whole, from 
the patchwork of innumerable, but lifeless parts. The 
state and church, laws and customs, are now rent 
lusunder ; enjoyment is separated from labor, the means 
from the end, exertion from recompense. Eternally 
fettered only to a single little fragment of the whole, 
man fashions himself only as a fragment ; ever hearing 
only the monotonous whirl of the wheel which he 
turns, he never displays the full harmony of his being, 
and, instead of coining the humanity that lies in his 
nature, he is content with a mere impression of his 
occupation, his science. But even the scanty frag^ 
mentary portion, which still binds single members to 
the whole, depends not upon forms that present them- 
selves spontaneously, (for what reliance could be 
placed upon a mechanism of their freedom so arti- 
ficial and clandestine ?) but is assigned to them with 
scrupulous exactness by formularies, to which the free 
discernment of each one is restricted. The dead let- 
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ter represents the living intellect, and a hackneyed 
memory is a safer guide than genius and feeling. 

If the commonwealth makes the function the unit- 
measure^^ajmaiij jf^ jjLXfigpEU^faLJn oniB.aLita ^atizeiis 
only memory, in another anjepitomized inte]lect^ in a 
third oiiiily^mectaniFar activity;., if^ iodifiereot to the 
character, it lays stress here ojily upon knowledge, 
there on the contrary esteems the greatest obscuration 
of the understanding equivalent to a spirit of order 
and a legitimate demeanor — if at the same time, it 
requires these single modes of action pushed to a great 
intensity, while a proportionate extension is not de- 
manded of the subject — need it surprise us, that the/"- 
remaining powers of the mind are neglected, in orden 
to bestow every attention upon the single one which ia- 
respected and recompensed? It is true, we know, 
that vigorous geniud does not make the limits of its 
occupation circumscribe its activity, but moderate 
talent consumes the whole scanty sum of its powers, 
in the occupation that has fallen to its lot, and it 
must be no common head, that can encourage all its 
partialities, without detriment to its vocation. More- 
over it is seldom a good recommendation to the state, 
if the powers transcend their commission, or if the 
deeper spiritual want of the man of genius gives a rival 
to his business. So jealous is the state for the sole 
possession of its servants, that it would sooner deter- 
mine (and who can blame it?) to share him with a 
Venus Cytherea than with a Venus Urania. 

And so gradually the single concrete life decays. 
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that the abstract life of the whole may continue its 
precarious existence, and the state always remains a 
stranger to its citizens, since feeling never connects 
them with it. The governing part, compelled to lessen 
the manifoldness of its citizens, by classification, and to 
receive humanity at second hand only through repre- 
sentation, at last entirely overlooks it, confounding it 
with a mere composition of intellect ; and the governed 
cannot receive but with coldness the laws that are so 
little adapted to them. Finally, tired of maintaining 
an alliance, so little facilitated by the state, positive 
society results. in a moral state of nature, (long ago the 
fate of most European states) where open force makes 
only one party more^ hated and eluded by that which 
makes it necessary, and only respected by that which 
can dispense with it. 

Could humanity, beneath this twofold tyranny which 
presses it from within and without, well take any other 
direction, than it actually has taken ? While the spec- 
ulative spirit strives after inalienable possessions in 
the realm of idea, it must be a stranger in the world 
of sense, and relinquish the matter for the form. The 
spirit of business, confined within a uniform circle of 
objects, and in this still more circumscribed by for- 
mulas, must lose cognizance of the independent whole, 
daily becoming more impoverished in its sphere. Thus 
while the one attempts to model the actual according 
to the speculative, and to elevate its subjective ab- 
stract conditions into constitutional laws for the exist- 
ence of things, the other hastens in the opposite ex- 
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treme, to estimate generally all experience according 
to a particular fragment of experience, and to apply 
the rules of its, own occupation to every occupation 
without distinction. The former must become the 
prey of an empty subtilty, the latter of a pedantic nar- 
rowness, since the one was too high for the partial, 
the other too low for the whole. But the detriment 
of this mental tendency is not confined to knowledge 
and production, it extends no less to perception and 
action. We know, that the sensibility of the mind 
depends for its degree upon the vivacity, for its extent 
upon the richness, of the imagination. But the pre- 
ponderance of the analytic faculty must necessarily 
deprive the fancy of its power and fire, and a limited 
sphere of objects must diminish its richness. Hence 
the abstract thinker oflen has a cold heart, since he 
analyzes the impressions, which only affect the soul 
as a whole ; the man of business has oflen a narrow 
heart, since his imagination, invested by the uniform 
routine of his vocation, cannot enlarge itself to a 
foreign mode of conception. 

It lay in my way, to show the pernicious tendency of 
the character of the age and its source, not the advan- 
tages, whereby nature makes compensation. I freely 
assert, that, however little this dismemberment of be- 
ing can benefit individuals, the race could have made 
progress in no other manner. The phenomenon of 
Grecian humanity was undoubtedly a maximum, which 
could neither be maintained nor surpassed. Not main- 
tained, because the intellect must infallibly have been 
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impelled, by the stock which it already had, to desert 
sensation and intuition, and strive after distinctness of 
knowledge ; and not surpassed, because only a certain 
degree of clearness can consist with a certain fullness 
and warmth. The Greeks had attained this degree, 
Knd if they had desired to realize a higher cultivation, 
they must have surrendered; like ourselves, the totality 
of their being, and pursued truth through diverse by- 
paths. 

There was no other method of developing man's 
manifold dispositions, than by placing them in opposi- 
tion. This antagonism of powers is the great instru- 
ment of culture, but still only the instrument ; for so 
long as the antagonism lasts, one is only on the way to 
culture. The single powers of man isolate themselves 
and arrogate an exclusive legislation ; and for this rear- 
son alone, they are found at variance with the truth of 
things, and compel the common sense, which usually 
rests with idle satisfaction in outward appearances, to 
press into the depths of objects. While the pure intel- 
lect usurps an authority in the external world, and the 
empirical is employed in subjecting it to the conditions 
of experience, both dispositions expand to their utmost 
ripeness, and exhaust the whole extent of their sphere. 
While in one the imagination dares to dissolve by its 
caprice the universal order, it compels in the other the 
reason to climb to the highest sources of knowledge, 
and to call in aid against it the law of necessity. 

Partiality in the exercise of powers leads, it is true, 
the individual inevitably into error, but the race to 
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troth. We concentrate the whole energy of our spirit 
in one focas, and draw together our whole being into 
a single power, and for this reason alone, we bestow as 
it were wings upon thil single power, and bear it in- 
geniously far over the limits which nature seems to 
have imposed upon it. As certain as that all human 
individuals combined, with the powers of vision that na- 
ture has bestowed upon them, could never succeed in 
discovering a satellite of Jupiter, which the astrono- 
mer's telescope reveals ; just so certain is it, that hu- 
man reflection would never have conducted an analysis 
of the infinite or a criticism of pure reason, if the rea- 
son had not apportioned it||lf to single kindred sub- 
jects, freed as it were from all matter, and had not 
strengthened its glance into the absolute by the highest 
effort of abstraction. But in fact would such a spirit, 
dissolved in pure intellect and contemplation, be^fit to 
exchange for the stern fetters of logic the free gait of 
imagination, and to comprehend the individuality of 
things with just and pure perception? Here nature 
places limits to universal genius, which it cannot trans- 
gress, and the truth will make martyrs so long as phi- 
losophy makes its chief business the laying down regu- 
lations against error. 

Thus, however much may be gained for the world as 
a whole by this fragmentary cultivation, it is not to be 
denied, that the individuals whom it befalls, are cursed / 
for the benefit of the world. An athletic frame, it is^ 
true, is fashioned by gymnastic exercises, but a form of 
beauty only by free and uniform action. Just so the 
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exertions of single talents can create extraordinary men 
indeed, but happy and perfect men only by their uni- 
form temperature. And in what relation should we 
stand then to the past and conllng age, if the cultiya- 
tion of human nature made necessary such a sacrifice ? 
We should have been the slaves of humanity, and 
drudged for her century after century, and stamped up- 
on our mutilated natures the humiliating traces 6f out 
bondage — that the coming race might nurse itf taonl 
healthfulness in blissful leisure, and unfold the free 
growth of its humanity ! 

But can it be intended that man should neglect him* 
self for any particular d|yign ? Ought nature to de* 
prive us by its design of a perfection, which reasc» by 
its own prescribes to us ? Then it must be false that 
the development of single faculties makes the sacrifice 
of totality necessary ; or, if indeed the law of nature 
presses thus heavily, it becomes us, to restore by a 
higher art, this totality in our nature which art has de- 
stroyed. 



SEVEIiTH LETTER. 



Should we look for this eflfect from the state ? That 
is impossible, since the state as at present coftstituted^ 
has induced the evil, and the state which the reason 
presents to itself in idea, instead of being able to found 
this improved humanity, must first be founded thereon 
itself. And so my researches hitherto have led me 
back to the point, from which they drew me for a 
time. The present age, far from exhibiting to us such 
a form of humanity, as is known to be the necessary 
condition for a moral reform of the state, shows us 
rather the direct opposite. Then if the principles laid 
down by me are accurate, and experience sanctions 
my sketch of the present, it is evident that every ex- 
periment in such a reform is so long premature, and 
every hope founded thereon chimerical, till the divi- 
sions of the inner man are again abolished, and his 
nature is so far developed, that she herself may be the 
artist, and warrant the reality of the reason's political 
creation. 

Nature traces out for us in the physical, the way we 
should pursue in the moral creation. She does not 
J^ply herself to the noble formation of the physical • 
man, till she has quieted the strife of elementary pow- 
ers in the lower organizations. Just so must the strife 
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of elements in the ethical man, the conflict of blind 
instincts, be first appeased, and stupid opposition miut 
have ceased in him, before he can venture to gratify 
his manifoldness. On the other side, the self-depend- 
ence of his character must be secured, and the subjec- 
tion of a becoming freedom to external, despotic forms 
must be abolished, before he can submit his manifidd- 
ness to the unity of the ideal. Where the child of 
nature still abuses his caprice so lawlessly, one hardly 
need point out to him his freedom-; where the edu- 
cated man still neglects his freedom, one need not 
deprive him of his caprice. The gift of liberal princi- 
ples is treason to the whole, if it joins itself to a power 
that is still tumultuous, and strengthens an already 
superior nature ; the law of conformity becomes 
tyranny to the individual, when it is combined with an 
already prevailing weakness and physical constraint, 
thus quenching the last glimmering sparks of self-ac- 
tivity and possession. 

The character of the age then must first recover ^ 
from its deep abasement ; in one quarter, nature must 
resign its blind force, and in another return to its sim- 
plicity, truth and fulness ; the work of more than a 
century. In the mean time, I readily allow, that many 
isolated experiments can succeed, but on thenvhole, 
nothing will be thereby gained, and the contradic- 
tion of conduct with the unity of maxims will be 
continually manifest. In the other hemisphere, hu- 
manity will be respected in the negro, and in Europe 
disgraced in the thinker. The old principles will re- 
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main, bat they will wear the dress of the century, and 
philosophy will lend her name to an oppression, which 
cmce the church authorized. In one quarter men will 
throw themselves into the arms of a convenient bond- 
age, terrified at the freedom which always declared 
itself inimical in their first essays; and in another, 
stang to desperation by a pedantic guardianship^ will 
escape to the wild licentiousness of a state of nature. 
Usurpation will appeal to the infirmity of human na- 
ture, insurrection to its dignity, till finallj| brute force, 
the great mistress of all human things, interferes, and 
decides the sham contest of principles like a common 
boxing-match. 
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EIGHTH LETTER. 



Shall philosophy retire then from this sphere, d^ 
jected and despairing ? While the dominion of forms 
extends itself in every other direction, shall this greatest 
of all possessions be surrendered to arbitrary chance t 
Will the codHict of blind forces endure forever in the 
political world, and hostile selfishness never succumb 
to social law ? 

By no means I Reason, it is true, will not immedi- 
ately attempt a struggle with this brutal force which 
resists its weapons, nor appear upon the gloomy arena 
unsustained, any more tlian the son of Saturn in the 
Iliad. . But it elects the worthiest from the crowd of 
combatants, arrays him as Jupiter did his grandson, in 
divine armor, and through his conquering might ac- 
complishes the high resolve. 
^ Reason has performed all it can perform, when it 
I discovers and exhibits the law ; the courageous will 
I and lively feeling must execute it. If truth would 
conquer in the warfare with force, itself must first be^ 
come a force, and furnish an impulse to its counsel in 
the realm of phenomena ; since impulses are the only 
inciting powers in the world of sensation. If truth has 
hitherto shown its superiority but little, it is not the 
fault of the intellect, which knew not how to unveil it, 
but of the heart which closed itself against it, and of the 
impulses which refused to lend their activity. 
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Ni with all the conspicuous lights of philosopfay 
qwrience, whence is this still uniTersal influence 
judice, and this beclouded understanding T The 
enlightened, that is, those sciences are discovered 
lid open, which are at least adequate to direct our 
eai principles. The spirit of free inquiry has 
ijed the false conceptions, which long obstructed 
UMage to truth, and has nndermined. the found»- 

which fanaticism and fraud had resh-ed their 
B. Reason has purged itself from the illusions of 
and of a deceitful sophistry, and philosophy itself, 

1 at first seduced us from our' allegiance, loudly 
cessingly calls us back to the bosom of nature, 
is it that we are still barbarians t 

iitt there must be something existing in the dispo- 
8 of men, since it lies not in things, which im- 
1 the reception of truth, though ever so forcibly 
ncing or luminous. An ancient sage has detected 
d it lies concealed in the significant expression, 
'e aude, 

ire to be wise. Energy of spirit is requisite to 
iome the obstructions which faint-heartedness as 
as the indolence of nature oppose to education, 
irithout a significance did the goddess of wisdom 
e old fable, step in full armor from the head of Ju- 
; since her first occupation is warlike. At her 
birth she has to maintain a hard contest with the 
iS, who will not be torn from their sweet repose, 
more numerous part of mankind are too much 
ised and exhausted by the contest with need, ever 
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to gird themselves for a new and sterner contest with 
etror. Contented to escape the tedious toil of refleo- 
lion, they willingly submit their ideas to the guardian* 
ship of others, smd should it happen that higher wants 
stimulate them, they embrace with eager faith the 
forms which the state and pri^thood hold in readiness 
for this emergency. If these unhappy men demand 
our pity, so our just contempt lights upon those others 
whom a better lot frees from th6 yoke of need, which 
they bear from their own choice. Where feeling .is 
most lively, and fancy frames at will convenient inn 
ages, they draw the twilight of indistinct conceptions 
before the rays of truth, which chase away the fond 
delusion of their dreams. They found the whole 
structure of their happiness upon those very deceptions 
which the hostile light of knowledge should di^>erse, 
and they ought to purchase that truth so dear, which 
commences by depriving them of all that they valued. 
They must already be wise, in order to love wisdom; 
a truth, which he indeed felt, who gave philosophy its 
name. 

Therefore it is not enough that all intellectual im- 
provement deserves our regard only so far as it flows 
back upon the character ; it must in a manner proceed 
from the character, since the way to the head must be 
opened through the heart. Cultivation of the percep- 
tive faculty is then the most pressing want of the age, 
not only as a means to make a practical application of 
an improved insight, but for its own sake, because it 
prompts to this improvement of insight. 
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NINTH LETTER. 



But arie we not proceeding in a circle ? Must theo- 
retical cultnre precede the practical,' and yet the latter 
be the condition of the former ? All political improTe- 
ments should result from nobility of character "— but 
how can the character ennoble itself under the influ- 
ence o^ a barbaroas civil polity ? We must find then 
an instrument for this design, which the state does not 
afford, and lay open sources, which preserve them- 
selves pure and undefiled in every political deprava- 
tion. 

I have now reached the point, to which all my pre- 
vious meditations have tended. This instrument is 
the fine arts ; those sources are displayed in their un- 
dying models. 

Art, like knowledge, is independent of everything 
that is positive or established by human conventions, 
and both enjoy an absolute immunity from the caprice 
of men. The political lawgiver can encroach upon 
its province, but he cannot govern there. He can 
outlaw the friend of truth, but truth remains ; he can 
humble the artist, but cannot debase the art. It is 
true, nothing is more common, than that both science 
and art should do homage to the spirit of the age, 
whose judgments give the tone to the prevailing taste. 
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Where the character is tense and hardened, we see 
science watching narrowly its limits, and art moving 
in the galling fetters of rule ; where the character is 
relaxed and dissolute, science strives to satisfy and art 
to delight. Whole centuries have shown philosophers 
as well as artists busied in immersing truth and beauty 
in the depths of a vulgar humanity ; ihe former sink, 
but the latter struggles up victoriously in her ovim 
indestructible energy. 

It is true, the artist is the son of his time, but alas 
for him, if he is likewise its pupil, or even favorite. 
Let a kind divinity snatch the suckling betimes from 
his mother's breast, nourish him with the milk of a 
better age, and let him pome to maturity beneath a 
distant Grecian sky. Then when he has become a 
man, let him return, a foreign shape, into his century; 
not to delight it with his appearance, but terrible, like 
Agamemnon^s son, to purify it He will take his ma* 
terial, indeed, from the present, but borrow his form 
from a nobler time, nay, from beyond all time, from 
the absolute, unchangeable unity of his being. Here, 
from the pure ether of his divine nature, runs dowp the 
fountain of Beauty, undefiled by the corruption of races 
and times, which fret far beneath him in tronUed 
whirlpools. Whim can dishonor his material, as it 
has ennobled it, but the chaste form is removed fi^NDi 
its vicissitudes. The Roman of the first century had 
long bent the knee before the purple, but the statues 
still stood erect ; the temple remained holy to the eyes 
long after the gods had served for laughter ; and the 
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atrocities of a Nero and Commodas disgraced the no* 
Ue atyle of the edifice, that lent to them its conceal- 
ment Humanity has lost its dignity, hut art has 
reseaed and preserved it in significant marbles ; truth 
snrrives m the midst of deception, and the original will 
be restored from the copy. And as noble art survives 
noble nature, so she precedes it, animating and creat- 
ing in her inspiration. Before truth sends its triumph- 
ant light into the recesses of the heart, the imagina- 
tion intercepts its rays ; and the summit of humanity 
is radiant, while the damp night still lingers in the J 
valleys. 

But how can the artist protect himself from the cor- 
ruptions of his age, which on all sides surround him ? / 
By -despising its judgment. Let him look upwards to / 
his dignity and the law, not downwards to his pros- 
perity and his wants. - Alike free from the vain activ- 
ity, that would fain leave its traces on the fleeting 
moment, and from the impatient enthusiasm, that ap- 
plies the scale of th^ absolute to the paltry product of 
time, let him leave to the understanding, which is here 
at home, the sphere of the actual ; but let him strive 
to evolve the ideal from the union of the possible with 
the necessary. This let him express in fiction and 
truth, in the play of his fancy and in the gravity of his 
deeds, in all sensible and spiritual forms, and cast it 
silently into infinite time. 

But every one whose soul glows with this ideal, does 
not possess the creative tranquillity and patience, to im- 
press it upon the silent stone, or pour it out in sober 
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words, and cominit it to the trastj hands of time. Far 
too impetuous to preserve this peaceful medium, the 
divine productive facultj often rushes upon the present 
and active life, and undertakes to refashion the form- 
less material of the moral world. ' Human misery 
speaks appealingly to a feeling man, human degradstioo 
still more touchingly ; enthusiasm is enflamed, and 
ardent longing strives impatiently in the vigorous soul 
to become a deed. But does he ask himself whether 
this disorder in the moral world offends his reason, or 
does not rather grieve his self-love. If he does not 
yet know it, he will discover it in the zeal with which 
he labors after definite and accelerated effects. The 
pure moral instinct seeks the absolute, it has no time ; 
and the future is as the present, as soon as it necessa- 
rily lesuhs from the present. To an unlimited reason 
the intention coincides with the fulfilment, and when 
the course is chosen, it is accomplished. 

Then I would say to the young disciple of Truth and 
Beauty, who would know how to.satisfy the noble im- 
pulse of his heart, through every opposition of the 
century, I would say, give the world beneath your in- 
fluence, a direction towards the good, and the tranquil 
rhythm of time will bring its development. You hare 
given it this direction, if as a teacher you elevate Ha 
thoughts to the necessary and eternal ; if, while acting 
or composing, you transform the necessary and eternal 
into an object of its impulse. The fabric of error and 
caprice will fall, it must — nay, it has already fallen, 
when you are sure that it declines ; but it must decline 
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not only in the outward but in the inner man. Create 
the conquering truth in the modest stillness of your 
soul, array it in a form of beauty, that not odly thought 
may pay it homage, but sense lovingly comprehend its 
presence. And lest you should chance to take the 
pattern you would give it from reality, do not venture 
into its hazardous society, till you are sure of an ideal 
retinue in your heart. Live with your century, buty 
be not its creature ; bestow upon your contemporaries 
not what they praise, but what they need. Share 
with a noble resignation their punishment, without 
sharing their fault, and bend with freedom beneath 
the yoke, which with equal ill grace they miss or suf- 
fer. You will prove to them, by the resolute spirit 
with which you slight their fortune, how little their 
misery resulted from your effeminacy. Imagine them « 
as they should be, if you are to influence them, but 
regard them as they are^ if you are tempted to work 
for them. Through their dignity seek their approba- . 
tion, bat impute their fortune to their unwortliiness ; 
thus, <Ai the one hand, your own nobility will arouse 
theirs, and their demerit, on the other, will not annul 
your design. In the graceful play of your fancy they 
would tolerate your principles, from whose naked seve- 
rffy they would shrink ; their taste is purer than their 
heart, and here you must seize the timorous incon- 
stant. You will in vain attack their opinions, in vain 
condemn their deeds, but you can make essay of your 
forming hand in theii^eisure. Banish caprice, frivo- 
lity, rudeness, from their pleasures, and you will ban- 
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ish them imp^ic^tibly from their actioibi fiBaHy ev 
from their ii^clinatioDs. Wherever yoQ Snd them, < 
circle theJh with noble, great and spiritual fors 
invest them with the symbds of all that is exceUe 
till reality bends to the ideal^ and nature'to art. 






TENTH LETTER. 



Then you agree with me in this respect, convinced 
by the contents of my previous letters, that man may 
be drawn upon two (^posite courses from his destina- 
tion, that our age is actually pursuing both these by- 
paths, and has fallen a prey, on one side, to rudeness, 
on the other, to perverseness and relaxation. Beauty 
roust restore it from this twofold confusion ; but how 
can the culture of Beauty oppose at once two distinct 
errors, and unite in itself two most contrary disposi- 
tions 1 Can it fetter nature in the savage, or free it 
in the barbarian? Can it at the same time bind and 
loose ? and if it does not really accomplish both, how 
can so great an effect as the education of humanity be 
reasonably expected from her ? 

Indeed one must have heard to satiety the assertion, 
that morals are refined by an expanded taste for the 
beautifiil, so that no new proof of this appears to be 
necessary. We rely upon daily experience, which 
almost universally shows clearness of intellect, quick- 
ness of perception, liberality and even dignity of con- 
duct, united with a cultivated taste, and commonly the 
very opposite, with a taste that is uncultivated. We 
appeal with sufficient confidence to the example of the 
most refined of all tlie nations of antiquity, with whom 
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the perception of beauty was perfectly developed, and 
to the contrary example of people partly savage, partly 
barbarous, who expiate their insensibility to beauty by 
a rude or austere character. Yet not the less does it 
, sometimes occur to speculators, either to deny the 
fact, or to doubt the lawfuhiess of the conclusion. 
Their opinion of that wildness with which unpolished 
nations are reproached, is not so utterly bad, nor do 
they think so favorably of that refinement, which is 
commended in the polished. There were men even 
in antiquity, who esteemed polite culture by no means 
a benefit, and therefore were strongly inclined to for- 
bid the introduction of the imaginative arts into their 
republic. 

I speak not of those who only revile the graces, hav- 
ing never experienced their favor. How should they, 
who know.no other measure of worth than the toil of 
acquisition and its palpable results, be capable of esti- 
mating the calm operation of taste upon the outward ' 
and inward man, while they regard the fortuitous dis- 
advantages of polite culture, without its essential ben- 
efits. The man without perception of form despiseff 
all grace in eloquence as corruption, all elegance in 
conversation as hypocrisy, all delicacy and loftiaeas o{ 
demeanor as exaggeration and affectation. He <^ 
never forgive it in the favorite of the graces, that, as a 
companion, he adorns all circles, as a man of business 
moulds all heads to his designs, as an author, imprints, 
perhaps, his spirit on the whole of his century, while 
he, the victim of drudgery, with all his knowledge can 
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eommand no attention, nor move so much as a stone 
from its place. And since he can never acquire from 
the former the genial secret of being agreeable, no- 
thing else remains for him but to mourn over the per- 
versity of hnman nature, which honors the appearance 
more than the substance. 

But there are more respectable voices, who declare 
against the tendencies pf Beauty, and come prepared 
with formidable arguments drawn from experience. 
*' It cannot be denied,'*' they say, ** that the charms 
of Beauty can subserve praiseworthy designs, in proper 
hands, but it is equally conformable to their nature, 
to subserve the very opposite in depraved hands, and 
to employ their fascinating power in the service of 
error and wickedness. For the reason that taste re- 
spects not the substance but only the form, it gives the 
mind at last a dangerous tendency to neglect, for the 
most part, all reality, and to sacrifice truth and moral- 
ity for an attractive exterior. It confounds all actual 
distinctions of things, and attaches merit only to ap- 
pearance. How many gifled men,'' they continue, 
" are seduced from a serious and steady activity by 
the alluring potency of Beauty, or at least to dissipate 
their powers ! How many weak intellects are for this 
reason alone at variance with homely reality, since it 
pleases the fancy of poets, to portray a world where 
everything wears a different aspect, where ho expedi- 
ency binds opinion, no art subjects nature. What 
dangerous logic have the passions acquired, since they 
have been arrayed in the most attractive colors in the 
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poet's painting, and coramonly maintain the field 'is 
the struggle with principle and duty ! What indeed 
has society gained, since Beauty gives laws to that 
intercourse which truth once governed, and since the 
outward impression commands the respect which 
should only be united to merit. It is true, we now see 
all the virtues flourish, which strike favorably in ap- 
pearance, and lend a worth to society ; but we behold 
too all extravagances in full sway, and all vices in 
vogue which recommend themselves by a fair outside." 
In fact it must awaken reflection, when .we find ha- 
manity prostrate in almost every epoch of history, 
where the arts flourish and taste is supreme ; and not 
a single example occurs, where a high degree and 
great universality of sesthetic culture has gone hand in 
hand with political freedcHn and civil virtue, or refined 
manners with good manners, or polished deme^or 
with truth. 

So long as Athens and Sparta maintained their in- 
dependence, and reverence fcfr the laws was the basis 
of their constitution, taste was immature, art in its in- 
fancy, and Beauty was far from swaying the disposi- 
tion. It is true, poetry had essayed an elevated flight, 
but only in the soarings of a genius which we know 
is closely connected with a state of rudeness, and is a 
light whiql^ frequently shines from the midst of dark- 
ness ; which then testifies rather against than for the 
taste of its age. As the golden age of art advanced 
under Pericles and Alexander, and the influence of 
taste extended more widely, We find no more the Qr^ 
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cian energy and freedom ; eloquence adulterated truth, 
wisdom was an offenoe in the mouth of a Socrates, and 
virtue in. the life of -a Phocion. The Romans, we 
know, were . obliged to exhaust their strength in civil 
wars, and enervated by eastern luxury, to bow beneath 
the yoke of a fortunate dynasty, before we see the tri- 
umph of Grecian art over the rigidity of their charac- 
ter. And the dawn of civilization did not break over 
Arabia, until the energy of its warlike spirit had be- 
come relaxed beneath the sceptre of the Abassides. 
The fine arts did not appear in modern Italy, till the 
powel'ful alliance of the Lombards was broken, till 
Florence had submitted to the Medici, and the spirit 
of independence in all those vigorous states had given 
place to inglorious submission. It is well-nigh su- 
perfluous to cite the examples of more modern na- 
tioy, whose refinement increased in proportion to 
the decrease of their self-dependence. Wherever we 
turn our eyes in the past, we discover that taste 
and freedom desert each other, and that Beauty 
founds her dominion only upon the ruins of heroic 
virtue. 

And yet this very energy of character, with which 
esthetic culture is commonly purchased, is the most 
powerful incentive to all that is great and excellent in 
man, the want of which no other, though a greater, 
preeminence can supply. Then if one is directed only 
by that which former experience teaches concerning 
the itifluence of Beauty, he can in fact be little encour- 
aged to cultivate feelings which are so dangerous toi 
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man's true ctiltare ; and wpuld rather dispense with the 
flatterrng charm of* Beauty y even at the peril of radfr> 
ness and austerity, than experience its • cinervatibg 
effects witlf all the advantages of refineraent. But 
perhaps experience is not the tribunal, before which 
a question like this should be decjded ; and befdre we 
allow any weight to its testimony, it must first be 
placed beyond a doubt, that the beauty against which 
all those former examples bear, is the same Beauty 
concerning which we speak. But this appears to pre- 
sume a conception of Beauty, drawn from some other 
source than experience ; since by it we shall discover, 
whether thajt called do in experience, is justly entitled 
to its name. 

This pure idea of Beauty, if such a one can be found, 
must be sought then, since it can be deduced from no 
actual case, but rather rectifies and guides our judgment 
concerning such, by means of abstraction, and can al- 
ready be inferred from the possibility of the sensuo- 
rational nature ; in a word — Beauty must discover 
itself to be a necessary condition of humanity. There* 
fore we must elevate ourselves to a pure conception 
of humanity, and since experience only discloses sin- 
gle conditions of single men, but never humanity, we 
must seek to discover from these its individual and 
changeab](p. modes, the absolute and permanent, and 
to apprehend the necessary conditions of its being, by 
a rejection of all accidental limits. This transcen- 
dental path will, it is true, separate us for a time' from 
the familiar sphere of phenomena, and from the living 
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present, and delay, us on the open field of abstract 
conceptions. But we strive thence afleV a stable basis 
of knowledge, which nothing shall ever agitate. He 
who never ventures beycmd the actual, will never mal^e 
a prize of truth. «i^/ ^ g 
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ELEVENTH LETTER, 



When abstraction mounts to the limit of its power, 
it attains to two ultimate conceptions, beyond which 
it is impossible to proceed. It distinguishes in man 
sdtnething that is permanent, and something that 
changes incessantly. It calls the permanent his per- 
son, the changeable his condition. 

Person and condition — self and its definitions—* 
which we ccmsider as one and the same in the ah- 
solute being, are ever two in the finite. The con- 
dition varies amid all the stability of the person, the 
person is unmoved through all the variations of condi- 
tion. We pass from rest to activity, from passion to 
indifference, from harmony to contradiction, but we 
are still the same, and whatever immediately results 
from us, remains. In the absolute subject alone, all 
its various modes consist with the personality, since 
they result from the personality. The divinity is all 
that it is, because it is ; consequently it is all forever, 
because it is eternal. 

j Since in man, as a finite being, person and condi- 
tion are distinct, so neither can the condition rest upon 
the person, nor the person upon the condition. Sup- 
pose the last, and person would become variable ; sop* 
pose the first, and condition would be unalterable; 
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flien in . each case, either the personality or the lim- 
itation ceases. We are, not because we think, will^ 
feel; we think, will, feel, not because we are. We 
tfe, because we are ; we feel, think and will, because 
there is something else besides ourselves. ^ 

Person, then, must be its own ground, since the 
permanent cannot result from the changeable; and 
thus we should have, firstly, the idea of the absolutA, 
self-founded Me^ that is, freedom. Condition must fiave 
a ground ; and since it depends not upon Person, cod* 
sequently is not absolute, it must result (from some- 
thing) ; and so we should have, secondly, the condi- 
tional state of all dependent Me, or becoming, that is, 
time. That time is the condition of all becoming, is 
an identical proposition, since it only affirms this, the 
remit is the condition to some result. 

Person, which discovers itself in the eternally per- 
manent Me, and only in this, cannot become, cannot 
begin, in time, since on the contrary, time must com- 
mence in that, for what is permanent must be the 
ground of the changeable. Something must change, 
if there would be change ; then this something cannot 
itself constitute the change. When we say, the rose 
blossoms and fades, we make the rose the permanent 
in this transformation, and bestow upon it a person, as 
it were, in which both the above conditions are appar- 
ent. That man first becomes, is no objection, since 
man is not only person generally, but person which 
finds itself in a definite condition. But every condi- 
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tion, every definite existence arieea in time, and so 
then must man, as a phenomeoon, have a beginning, 
tkhough the pure intelligence within him is eternal. 
Without time, that is, without first becoming, he wooM 
never be a definite existence ; his personality would 
exist, it is true, potentially, but not in the actpal. 
The permanent Me becomes an. appearance only in the 
Ksults of its ideas. 

Then the material of activity^ or reality, which the 
highest Intelligence creates out of himself, man rondt 
first receive, and, indeed, he receives it by means of 
observation, as something sensible beyond him in 
space, and as something variable within him m time* 
His permanent Me accompanies this variable substance 
within him, and to remain essentially himself ip every 
change, to turn all his observations into experience, that 
is into unity of knowledge, and to make each of his 
modes in time precedents for all time, is the prescrip- 
tion of his rational nature. He exists, only in a state 
of change or of permanence. Man, presented in his 
perfection, would accordingly be the permanent unity, 
which remains eternally the same amid the waves of 
mutation. 

Although an infinite being, a divinity, cannot became, 
yet that tendency must be called divine, which has for 
its infinite task, to develop the special tokens of di- 
vinity, absolute promulgation of capacity, (reality of 
all that is possible) and absolute unity of manifestation, 
(necessity of all that is real). Man indisputably bean 
a potential divinity in his personality; the path to 



divinitj, if one can- call that a path, which never findfl 
its goal, is opened to him in the senses. 

His personality, considered for itself alone, and in- V 
dtftpendent of all sensible substance, is only the disp^ 
sition for a possible, infinite development ; and so long ^ 
as he neither sees nor feels, he is nothing more than 
form and latent faculty. His sensuous impressibility, 
considered for itself alone and distinct from the self> 
activity of the spirit, prevails no farther than to place 
him, who without it is only form, in communication 
with matter, but by no means uniting him to matter. 
So long as he only feels, olkly desires and acts from 
mere desire, he is nothing more than world, if we in- 
cl«de under this name only the 'fisf mless contents of 
time. It is indeed his sensation alone, which converts 
his capacity into activity, but it is only his personality, 
which secures his efficiency to himself Then in or- 
der not to be mere world, he must impart form to 
matter ; in order not to be mere form, he must give 
actuality to his internal disposition. He realizes form 
when he creates time, and contrasts the changeable 
with the permanent, the manifoldness of the world 
with the eternal unity of his Me ; he gives a form to 
matter, when again he abolishes time, maintains per- 
manency in change, and subjects the manifoldness of 
the world to the unity of his Me. 

Hence result two opposing demands in man, the 
two fundamental laws of sensuo-rational nature. The 
first insists upon absolute reality ; it would convert all 
that is purely formal into world, and make all its dis- 
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positions apparent ; the second insists upon absolute 
formality ; it would resolve everything that is mere 
world into itself, and bring harmony into all its muta- 
tions ; in- other words, it would alienate all within, and 
form all without. Both intentions, considered in their 
complete fulfilment, lead back to the conception of 
divinity, from which I started. 



TWELFTH LETTER. 






We are incited to the performance of this twofold 
task of bringing into reality the necessary in ourselves, 
and of subjecting the actual out of ourselves to the law 
of necessity, by two opposing powers, which we call 
very properly, impulses, since they impel us to realize 
their object. The first of th«ie impulses, which I will 
call tbe sensuous, results from man's physical being 
or from his sensuous nature, and ii.'occupied in estab- 
lishing him within the bounds of time and introduc- 
ing him to matter ; not giving him matter, since for 
that a free activity of person is s^pointed, which mat- 
ter acknowledges and distinguishes from the perma- 
nent itself. But matter means here nothing but muta- 
tion or reality, which occupies time ; consequently 
this impulse demands that' there should be mutation, 
that time should have contents. This condition of 
time as merely occupied, is called perception, and 
through that alone the physical being announces it- 
self. 

Since everything which exists in time is successive, 
it follows that something is, all else excluded. When 
we catch the tone of an instrument, only that single 
one of all the tones it can possibly give, is actual ; so 
when man perceives the present, the. whole infinite 
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extent of his possibility is restricted to that single mode 
of being. Then wherever this impulse works in ex- 
clusive directions, there the highest limitation neces- 
sarily exists ; man in this Condition is nothing but a 
simple quantity, an occupied moment of time — or 
rather he is not, since so long as perception rules 
him and time carries him along, his personality is 
removed.* 

The dominion of this impulse stretches ta the extent 
of man's finiteness, and since all form appears only in 
a material, and all that is absolute only through limited 
media, so in fact humanity depends upon the sensuous 
impulse at last for its whole manifestation. But, not- 
withstanding that alone rouses and unfolds the dispdii- 
tions of humanity, yet it is that only, which makes its 
ccmsummation impossible. It binds the hig'h-soaring 
spirit to the world of sense with adamantine chains, and 
calls abstraction from the freest >oving into the infinite 
back to the restraints of the present. Thought, it is 
true, may for a moment elude it, and a ^i^orous will 

^ For this condition of self-absence under the dominion of percep- 
tion, language has the very striking expression — to be beside one's 
aelff that is, to be oat of his Me. Notwithstanding this form of speech 
can only be used where perception amounts to actual engrossment, 
and this condition is more perceptible from its duration, yet every 
one is beside himself, so long as he only perceives. To return from 
this condition to presence ofmindy is properly called, to come to him- 
self y that is to return to his Me, to reestablish his person. We do not 
say of one who lies in a swoon, he is beside himself, but he is out qf 
himself^ that is, he is deprived of his Me, the former not being in the 
latter. Hence one who recovers from a swoon is only with himself, 
which may still consist with his being beside himself. 
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may triumphantlj oppose kti demands ; but subjected 
nature soon recovers its privileges, to strive after a n^ 
ality *of existence, a substance to our viffious know- 
ledge, and an aim for our activity. 

The second of these impulses, which can be called 
the farm4mpuhe^ results from the absolute being of 
man or from his rational nature,' and is engaged in 
placing him in freedonr, introducing harmony in the di- 
versity of his manifestation, and maintaining his person 
in 'every variaticm of condition. Now since the ladt as 
an absolute and indivisible unity can never be in con- 
tradiction with itself^ since through all eternity toe art 
ournehes, then this impulse, which insists upon main- 
taming the personality, can never demand any other 
thing, than it most demand through all eternity ; then 
it decides forever, as it decides for the present, and en- 
joins for die present, what it enjoins forever. Cons^ 
quently it embraces the whole results of time, that isdo 
say — it abolishes time and change — it will have the 
actual, necessary and eternal, and the eternal and ne- 
cessary, actual ; in other words — its aim is Truth and 
Right. 

As the first impulse only creates cases, the other gives 
laws; laws for every judgment concerning cognitions, 
laws for every will concerning actions. Suppose that 
we recognize an object, that we attribute an objective 
validity to a subjective condition, or that we act from 
cognitions, that we make the objective the determining 
ground of our condition — in either case we remove 
this condition from the jurisdiction of time, and con- 
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cede to it a reality for all men and all time, that ia, am- 
fersality and necessity. Feeling can only say — that 
is trueybr this subject and at this moment, and another 
moment, another subject can come to disproYS the as- 
sertion of the present perc^tion. But when thought 
once declares -^ that is, it decides forever and aye, and 
the validity of its declaration is warranted by the per- 
sonality which defies all change. Inclination can only 
say — that is well for your individuality and your 
present need, but your individuality and present need 
is hurried along with the progress of chaise, which 
will make what you earnestly covet to-day, the object 
of your future aversion. But when the moral feeling 
says, thai shall he, it decides forever and aye ; when 
you recognize truth, because it is truth, and practise 
justice because it is justice, you have converted a sin- 
gle case into a precedent for all cases, and have lived 
out one moment as eternity. 

Thus to whatever extent the form-impulse carries 
its authority, and the pure object acts within us, there 
is the highest amplitude of being, there vanish all re- 
straints, there has man elevated himself from a simple 
quantity, to which the needy sense confined him, to 
an ideal unity, embracing the whole realm of phe- 
nomena. By this operation we are no more in time 
but time is in us, with its unending procession. We 
are individuals no more, but a race ; our spirit has 
issued the decision for all spirits, our action represents 
the choice of all hearts. 
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At first sight nothing appears to be more opposite 
tfian the tendencies of these two impulses, one aiming 
at change, the other at immutability. And yet both 
these instincts exhaust the conception of humanity, 
and a third fundamental impulse, reconciling both, is 
absolutely an unsupposable idea. Then how can we 
restore the unity of human nature, which appears to 
be completely destroyed by this primitive and radical 
antipathy? 

It is true, their tendencies conflict, but, what is wor- 
thy of remark, not in the same objects, and things that 
never approach, dan never interfere. The sensuous t 
impulse demands change, it is true, but not tlat it 
should extend itself to person and its province ; not 
that there should be mutation among principles. The 
form-impulse tends to unity and permanence, but it 
will not have the condition fixed aa well as the per- 
son, it does not desire an identity of perception. Thus 
they are not (^posed by nature, and if, nevertheless, 
they so appear, it first happens through a willing, trans- 
gression of nature, while they misunderstand them- 
selves, and wander from their spheres.^ It is the 

1 As soon as we maintain a primitive, and therefore necessary 
antagonism of both impulses, there is really no other method of pre- 
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office of culture, to watch over this, and to secure each 
of these impulses within its proper limits, dispensing 
strict impartiality to both, and not only maintaining 
the rational impulse against the sensuous, but also the 
latter against the former. Thus its business is two- 
fold ; first, to preserve perception against the encroach- 
ments of freedom ; second, to secure the personality 

•erring the unity in man, than by imccmditioDaUy aubordmaiii^ the 
sensuous to the rational impulse. But the result will be no har- 
mony, only unifbrmityt and man still remains fbreyer diTided. Un- 
doubtedly there must be subordination, but it mnst be mutual : since 
if the limited can never support the absolute, or freedom depend 
upon time, it is equally certain that the absolute by itself can never 
support the limited, that condition in time can never depend upon 
freedom. Then both principles are at once subordinate and co5rdi- 
nate, that is, they are in alternation ; without form no matter, with- 
out matter, no form. (This idea of reciprocity find its whole import- 
ance, is found excellently defined in Fichte's Basis of Collective 
Science, Leipzig, 1794.) We do not know, indeed, the mode of per- 
son in the realm of idea, but we certainly know that it cannot reveal 
itself in the realm of time, without having recourse to matter ; then 
in this realm, matter will not only have something determinate 
beneath the form, but also beside, and independent of the form. It 
is just as necessary that the reason should not presume to determine 
anything in the province of feeling, as that feeling should decide 
nothing in the province of reason. As soon as we claim a province 
for each of these, we ezdpde the other from it, and place limits to 
them, which can only be transgressed to the injury of both. 

In a transcendental philosophy, where everything depends up(Mi 
freeing form from substance, and preserving what is necessary pure 
from all that is accidental, it is too oflen the custom, to conliider 
material only as a hindrance, and to establish a necessary opposition 
between the reason and perception, since in this affair it may be an 
impediment. Such a representation, it is true, exists by no means 
in the spirit of the Kantian system, though it may be found in the 
letter. 
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ftgainsttbe power of perceptions. It succeeds in the 
former by developing the feeling, in the latter by de- 
▼doping the reason. 

Since world is extension in time and change, so the 
perfection of that faculty which unites man with the 
world, mast be the greatest possible mutability and 
extensiveness. Since person is that which continues 
through change, so the greatest possible self-depend- 
ence and intensity must constitute the perfection of 
th^ faculty, which is in opposition to mutation. The 
more multiform and restless the susceptibility, and the 
more surfaces it presents to the actual, so much the 
more ^orld does man apprehendy so many more dispo- 
sitions does he unfold in himself; the more power and 
depth of personality, and the more freedom of reason 
he gains, so much the more world, does man comprc" 
hend, so much more form does he create out of him- 
self. Thus his culture will consist in this ; first, to 
provide the susceptive faculty with numerous points of 
contact with the world, and to stretch passivity on the 
part of feeling to its highest point ; second, to secure 
to the permanent faculty the greatest possible inde- 
pendence of the susceptive, and to stietch activity on 
the part of the reason to its highest point. When 
both qualities unite, then man will join the utmost 
selMependence and freedom with the greatest fulness 
of being, and, instead of being merged in the world, 
will rather attract to himself its whole infinity of 
modes, and subject them to the unity of his reason. 

Man can invert this relation, and consequently fail 
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of his destination in a twofold manner. He can be- 
stow the intensity which the active power requires 
upon the passive, anticipate the subjective by the ob- 
jective impulse, and make the susceptive faculty the 
determinative. He can confer the exteAsiveness which 
is due to the passive power, upon the active^ anticipate 
the objective impulse by the subjective, and substitute 
the determinative for the susceptive faculty^ In the 
first case he cannot be himself, nor in the second antf^ 
thing else ; consequently in both cases neither^ or a 
nullity.* 

> The injurious iafluence of an overweening sensaonsness upon oar 
thoughts and actions, is evident to every one ; but the pernicious 
effects of an overweening rationality upon our knowledge and con- 
duct, although ever so important and of frequent ocoanrence, is not 
so evident. Permit me here, to allude to only two, from the great 
crowd of pertinent cases, which may illustrate the danger of reflec- 
tion and volition anticipating intuition and perception. 

One of the most prominent reasons why our physical sciences ad- 
vance so slowly, is evidently the universal and almost insurmount- 
able propensity to teleological judgments, (final causes) by which, 
as soon as they are elementally used, the susceptive is displaced by 
the determinative faculty. However emphatically and variously 
nature may affect oar organs, all her manifoldness is lost upon us, 
because we seek notlinig in her, but what we have placed in her, 
because we do not permit her to affect us inwardly from without^ 
but rather strive towards her from within^ with an impatient and 
firoward reason. And should any one appear, who approaches her 
with calm, pure and open senses, and for that reason meets with a 
multitude of phenomena, which, in our system of anticipation we 
have overlooked, we are highly astonished that so many eyes should 
have noticed nothing in such a clear daylight. This eager strug^e 
aAer harmony, before we have collected the single tones which 
should form it, this violent usurpation of reflection in a province, 
where all its authority must be conditional, is the cause of the steril- 
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Suppose the sensaous impulse betomes determiDfr- 
tive, sense the lawgiver, and person subject to the 
world, it Would cease to be objective in the same pro- 
portion as it becomes mere force. As soon as man is 
cmly a content- of time, he is no longer, and conse- 



ity of 80 many thinking .heads for the best of science ; and it is hard 
to saj, whether sensuousness which assunes no form, or reason 
which waits for no contents, has most impedepl the extension of oar 
knowledge. 

It is just as hard to determine whether our practical philanthropy 
is more chilled and disturbed by the violence of our desires, or by 
the rigidity of our principles, more by the egoism of our senses, or 
by the egoism of our reason. To make ourselves sympathizing, be- 
nevolent, active men, feeling and character must be united, just as 
Ausceptibility of sense must coincide with energy of intellect, to give 
us experience. How can we be just, kind and humane towards oth- 
ers, with ever so praiseworthy maxims of conduct, if we want the 
ability, truly and really to comprehend foreign natures, to appro- 
priate foreign situations, and to make foreign feelings our own? 
Bat this ability will be repressed, as well in the (education we re- 
ceive as in that we give to ourselves, according as we seek to break 
the force of desires, and establish the character upon principles. As 
it is with difficulty that we remain firm to our principles amid the 
ardor of feelings, we prefer the more convenient medium of making 
the character more secure by blunting the feelings ; for indeed it is 
infinitely easier to enjoy tranquillity before a disarmed rival, than to 
govern an impetuous and active foe. In th|s operation, then, con- 
sists for the most part, that which we call^rmtn^ a man ; and truly 
in the heart sense of the phrase, when it signifies a cultivation of the 
inner, and not merely of the outer man. A man so formed will, it 
is evident, be secured from being rude nature, and from appearing as 
such ; but at \he same time his principles will arm hhn against 
every perception of nature, and humanity from wUhtnd will reach 
bim just as little as humanity from MoUhin. 

A very pernicious abuse is made of the ideal of perfection, by ap- 
fiying it with all its severity, in judging t>ther fneo, and in cases 
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qiie«t1 J has no coDtents. His conditimi too, is remoTed 
with his personality, since both are in reciprocity — 
since the mutable demands a permanent, and limited 
reality an infinite. Suppose the form-impulse becomes 
susceptive, that is, if reflection anticipates perception, 
and person substitutes itself for the world, it would 
cease to be subjective and a self-dependent power in 
proportion as it usurped the place of the objective, 
since the permanent demands the mutable, and abso- 
lute reality limits to its development. As soon a& man 
is only form, he has no form ; and with his condition 
hiis person is consequently removed. In a word, reality 
is without him and he is susceptible only so far as he 
is self-dependent ; and only so far as he is susceptible, 
is reality within him, is he a thinking power. 

Thus both impulses require limitations, and, so far 
as they are considered as energies, abatement ; the 
one, that it may not intrude within the province of 
legislation, the other, that it may not intrude into the 
province of perception. This abatement of the sensu- 
ous instinct need by no means be the effect of physical 

where we should labor in their behalf. The former leads to fanati- 
cism, the latter to coldness and austerity. In truth, one would make 
his social obligations uncommonly light, by substituting in thought 
the ideal man^ who probably can help hioiself, for the actual man, 
who demands our aid. Strictness to oneself joined with tender- 
ness towards others, forms the truly excellent character. Bui for 
the most part, the man who is mild towards others, will be so to- 
wards himself, and he who is severe towards himself will be the 
same towards others ; a character which is tender towards itself and 
tevere towards others, is of all the most contemptible. 
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inability and a aslness of the perceptions, which every- 
where only deserves contempt ; it must be an operation 
of freedom and activity of person, which tempers the 
sensuous by its moral intensity, and by controlling im- 
pressions, lessens its depth, in order to give it surface. 
The character must set bounds to the temperament, 
since the sense need to lose only in spirit. Nor need this 
abatement of the form-impulse be the effect of a spirits 
ual inability and a feebleness of thought or volition, 
which would: debase humanity. Fulness of percep- 
tions must be its laudable source ; sensuousness must 
triumphantly maintain its province, and resist the vio- 
lence which spirit would fain inflict upon it by its 
encroaching activity. In a word, personality must 
keep the subjective impulse, susceptiveness or nature 
the objective impulse, each within its proper limits 
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We have now attained the idea of such a reeiproeitj 
between both impulses, where the action of the one at 
the same time confirms and confines the action of the 
odier, and where each one reaches singly its highest 
development only according to the energy of the 
other. 

It is true, this reciprocity of both impulses is but a 
task of the reason, which mah can only fully accomplish 
in the consummation of his being. It is in the moet 
peculiar sense of the word, the idea of his humaniif^ 
consequently something infinite, to which in the course 
of time he will continually approximate, but never 
attain. ** He should -not strive for form at the expense 
of his reality, nor for reality at the expense of form ; 
he should rather seek the absolute by a'definite exist- 
ence, and a definite through an infinite existence. He 
ought to set himself over against a world, since he is 
person, and should be person, and since a world is his 
opposite. He ought to feel, since he has conscious- 
ness, and he should be conscious, since he feels." fie 
can never learn that he is actually commensurate with 
this idea, therefore in the full signification of the word, 
a man, so long as he excludes either one of these two 
impulses, or only satisfies them alternately ; for so long 
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as he only feels, kji^ pferson or his absolute existence 
remains to him a mystery, and so does his condition or 
his existence in time, so long av he only thinks. But 
should cases occur where he effected at the same 
tttne this twofold experience, being at the same time 
consckieB of his freedom and sensible of his being, at 
the same time regarding himself as matter and as 
spirit — he would have in these cases, and positively 
onty in these, a complete intuition of his humanity, 
and the object which provided him with this intuition^ 
would be to him as a symbol of his perfected destiny, 
consequently (since this can only be attained in infi- 
nite time) hforth'Setting of the Infinite. 

Suppose that case^ of this kind could actually oc- 
cur, they would awake in him a new impulse, which, 
from the fact that the other two operate in unison, 
would be opposed to either one of them, considered 
singly, and would properly amount to a new impulse. 
The sensuous impulse will have mutation, that time 
may have contents ; the form-impulse will have time 
abolished, that there may be no mutation. Then that 
impulse, in which both act united, (I may be allowed 
to call it Play-impulse, till I have justified the appella- 
tion,) the play-iuipulse, will aim at abolishing time in 
time (or actual mode) and at reconciling Becoming 
with absolute existence, mutation with identity. 

The sensuous impulse will become defined, it will 
receive its object ; the form-impulse will itself define, 
it will produce its object. Then the play-impulse will 
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endeavor so to reoeiyCy as itself wooU have prodaced, 
and so to {>roduce, as sense labors to receive. 

The sensuous impulse excludes from its snbject all 
self-activity and freedom, the form-impulse excludes 
from its subject all dependence, all passivity. But ex- 
clusion of freedom is physical, exclusi<m of pwsiTity 
is moral, necessity. Then both impulses compel the 
mind, the former by the laws of nature, the latter by 
the laws of reason. The play-impulse, then, as that 
in which both act united, will at the same time mo- 
rally and physically compel the mind ; as it abolishes 
all accident, it will also abolish compulsion, and place 
man, both morally and physically, in freedom. When 
we embrace with passion any one, who deserves our 
contempt, we feel painfully the compulsion of nature. 
When we are hostilely disposed towards another, who 
extorts our esteem, we feel painfully the compulsion of 
reason. But as soon as our inclination coincides with 
our esteem, both the constraint of nature and of reason 
vanish, and we begin to love him — that is, at the same 
time to play with our inclination and our esteem. 

While farther the sensuous impulse compels us 
physically, and the form-impulse morally, so the former 
leaves our formal, the latter our material disposition 
contingent ; that is, it is contingent, whether our hap- 
piness shall agree with our perfectioh, or the latter 
with the former. Then the play-impulse, in which 
both act united, will at the same time make our formal 
and our material disposition, our perfection and our 
happiness, contingent ; then since it makes both con- 
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tingenty and since contingency also vanishes with ne- 
cessity, it will again abolish the contingency in both, 
consequently bringing form into matter, and reality 
into form. In the same degree that it deprives the 
feelingH and affections of their dynamical influence, it 
will harmonize them with the ideas of reason ; and in 
the same degree that it deprives the laws of reason of 
their moral compulsion, it will reconcile them with the 
interest of sense. 



FIFTEENTH LETTER. 

L 

I APPROACH Still nearer the goal, towards which:! 
lead you by a path that has little to interest. Should 
you feel inclined to follow me a few steps further, a 
much wider field of view will open itself, and a pleas- 
anter prospect will perhaps reward the toil of the 
journey. 

The object of the sensuous impulse, expressed in a 
general idea, is called life, in its widest signification ; 
an idea implying all material existence, and all that is 
immediately present to the sense^ The object of the 
form-impulse, expressed generally, is called shctpe, as 
well in a free as literal signification ; an idea which 
includes all formal qualities of things, and all their 
relations to reflectiton. The object of the play-im- 
pulse, expressed in a general proposition, can then be 
called living shape, an idea which serves to indicate 
all aesthetic qualities of phenomena, and in a word, 
what in its widest signification we call Beauty, 

According to this explanation, if it should be one, 
Beauty will neither t^e extended over the whole pro- 
vince of life, nor only confined to that province. A 
block of marble, although it is inert and lifeless, can 
no less on that account become a living shape be- 
neath the arphitect and sculptor ; a man, although he 
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lives and has shape, is -therefore for a long while no 
living shape. That requires that his shape should be 
life, and his life, shape. So long as we only think of 
his shape, it is lifeless, mere abstraction ; so long as 
we oo^ perceive his life, it is shapeless, mere impres- 
sion. He is a living shape, only when his form lives 
in our perception, and his life- shapes itself in our un- 
derstanding, and this will always be the case, where we 
decide that he is beautiful. 

But because we know how to declare the elements 
which produce Beauty by their union, their genesis is 
by no means yet explained ; for it would be requisite 
to that end, that we should comprehend that union 
itself, which, as is generally the case with all alterna- 
tions between the finite and infinite, remains inscrutar 
ble. The reason makes the demand on transcen- 
dental grounds ; there ought to be a partnership between 
the objective and subjective impulses, that is, a play- 
impulse; since only the unity of reality with form, of 
accident with necessity, of passivity with freedom, 
fulfils the conception of humanity. The reason must 
make this demand, since, according to its nature, it 
strives for perfection and for the removal of all limits, 
but human nature leaves unsatisfied every exclusive 
activity of either impulse, and settles a limit in itself. 
Accordingly, so soon as the reason pronounces the 
decision, there shall exist a humanity, •— it has thereby 
established the law, — there shall be Beauty. Expe- 
rience can declare to us if Beauty exists, and we 
shall know it, as soon as we are taught whether a 
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humanity exists. But neither reason nor experience 
can teach us kou> Beauty can exist, or how a humanity 
is possible. 

Man, we know, is neither exclusively matter, nor 
exclusively spirit. Beauty, then, as consummation 
of his humanity, can neither be exclusively mere life, 
as has been maintained by ingenious observers, who ad- 
hered too scrupulously to the testimony of experience, 
— a conclusion to which the taste of the age would 
fain compel them ; nor can it be exclusively mere 
shape, as has been decided by speculative philoso- 
phers, who removed themselves too far from expe- 
rience, and by philosophizing artists, who in their 
interpretation of it were too much influenced by the 
requirement of art ; ' it is the common object of 
both impulses, that is, of the play-impulse. This 
name is fully justified by the use of language, which 
is wont to signify by the word play {Spiel) ^ all that 
is contingent neither subjectively or objectively, and 
yet neither externally nor internally constrained. As 
the mind, through intuition of the beautiful, finds 
itself in a happy medium between law and need, so 

1 Burke, in his philosophical inquiries into the origin of our ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, makes beauty to consist in mere life. 
Every adherent of the dogTnatic system, who has ever made 
known his belief on this subject, makes it to consist, as far as I 
know, in mere shape ; and, among other artists, Raphael Mengs, in 
his Thoughts on Taste in Painting. Thus the criiical philosophy 
has opened the way in this department, as well as in every other, 
to the conduct of empiricism back to principles, and speculation to 
experience. 
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for the readon t|iat it shares itself between both, is 
the constraint of both removed. In its demands upon 
the subjective, as upon the objective impulse, it is 
serious, since the one, by perception, is related to 
reality, the other to the necessity of things : since the 
first is directed, through action, to the mainteftance of 
life, the second to the support of dignity— thus both 
of them to truth and perfection. But according as 
dignity blends iXrith life, the latter becomes more indif- 
ferent, and duty compels no longer when inclination 
attracts ; in like manner the mind receives the reality 
of things, the material truth, calmly and freely, as 
soon as the latter finds the formal truth, the law of 
necessity ; and it feels itself no longer overtasked by 
abstraction, as soon as it can accompany direct intu- 
ition. In a word, when the actual comes into com- 
munication with ideas, it loses its seriousness, since 
it becomes little, and when the necessary coincides 
with perception, it also puts away the same, since it 
becomes light (leickt). 

But you may have been tempted long ago to make 
the objection, whether Beauty is not debased, by mak- 
ing it consist in mere play, and whether those friv- 
olous objects which hitherto have been in possession 
of this word, are not equally exalted ? Does it not 
contradict the rational conception and the dignity of 
Beauty, if, while it is considered as an instrument of 
culture, it is restricted to a mere play — and does it not 
contradict our experimental ideas of play, which may 
exist with the exclusion of all taste, to confine it 
merely to Beauty ? 
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But what is the meaning of pure plaj^ since we 
know that in every condition of man it is play, and 
only play, that makes him complete and unfc^ds at 
once his twofold nature 1 What you call restrUHmf 
according to your idea of the case^ I call exta^imtf 
according to mine, which I have established by proo£ 
Then I would rather say exactly the reverse — man 
b only serious with the agreeable, the good, the per- 
fect ; but with Beauty he plays. C&tainly we need 
not here call to mind the ^orts which are in vc^ue in 
actual life, and which commonly are directed only to 
very material objects ; but in vain, too, should we seek 
in actual life for the Beauty, which is our present 
theme. Actually existing Beauty is worthy of an ac- 
tually existing play-impulse ; but through the ideal of 
Beauty, which the reason exhibits, an ideal of the play- 
impulse is also manifested, which man should have be- 
fore his eyes in all his sports. 

We should never err, if we sought a man's ideal of 
Beauty in the same direction in which he satisfies his 
play-impulse. If the Greeks were amused by the blood- 
less strife of strength, fleetness, agility, and the 
nobler contest of talent, at the Olympic games, and 
if the Romans enjoyed the death-struggle of a 
conquered gladiator or of his Lybian rival, we can 
comprehend, from this single trait, why we must seek 
the ideal shapes of a Venus, a Juno, an Apollo, not 
in Rome, but in Greece.^ But now the reason speaks; 

1 Xo confine oarselves to modern times, let us compare together 
the races in London, the bull-fights in Madrid, the former spect»- 
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the Fair shall not be mere life and mere shape, but 
living shape, that is, Beauty ; at the same time, it 
dictates to man the twofold law of absolute formal- 

a 

itjr and absolute reality. Consequently it decides,.that 
man shall only play with Beauty, and shall play.oM/jr 
with Beauty. 

Then to sum up all briefly, man only plays, when, 
in the full signification of the word, he is a man, and 
he is only entirely a man when he plays. This prin- 
ciple, which at this moment perhaps appears paradox- 
ical, will contain a great and deep meaning, when 
we have advanced so far as to apply it to the twofold 
seriousness of^duty and destiny; it will uphold, I as- 
sure you, the whole fabric of aesthetic art, and of the 
yet difficult art of life. But this principle is only 
startling in science ; it Icmg ago lived and acted in the 
art and the feeling of the Greeks, as their most distin- 
guished master ; but they transplanted to Olympus 
what should have flourished upon earth. Guided by 
truth itself, they caused both the seriousness and the 
toil, which furrow the cheeks of mortals, and the vain 
pleasure which smoothes the vacant countenance, to 
disappear from the forehead of the celestials, — they 
freed the ever-happy from the fetters of all motive, all 

cles in PariS; the gondola contests at Venice, the baiting matches 
at Vienna, and the gay, attractive life of the Corso at Rome, and 
it will not be difficult to portray the different shades of taste of these 
various nations. In the mean time, far less uniformity is manifest 
in the common sports of these different countries, than among the 
sports of the more polished classes in the same countries, for which 
we can easily account. 
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daty, all care, — «nd made indolence and indifference 
the enviable l6t of divinity ; a merely human name 
for the freest and noblest existence. In their higher 
conception of necessity, which embraced both worlds, 
both the material constraint of natural, as well as the 
spiritual constraint of moral, laws, was merged ; and 
true freedom was first educed from the unity of ^th 
these necessities. Animated by this spirit, they erased 
from the lineaments of their ideal all traces of wiUf 
together with inclination, or rather they made both 
unrecognizable, since they knew how, to ally both in 
the closest union. It is neither grace^ nor is it dig- 
nity, that speaks to us from the noble countenance of 
a Juno Ludovisi ; it is neither, because it is, at the 
same time, both. While the feminine deity solicits 
our adoration, the godlike woman inflames our love; 
but while we wholly resign ourselves to the heavenly 
graciousness, the heavenly self-sufficiency repels us. 
The whole shape rests and dwells within itself, a per- 
fected creation — as if it were beyond all space, self- 
sustained, uncontradicted; there is no power, strug- 
gling with adverse powers — no weak side, where 
finiteness could make invasion. Irresistibly seized 
and attracted by the graciousness, and repelled by the 
self-sufficiency, we find ourselves at the same time in 
a condition of the highest peace and the highest emo- 
tion, and there results that wonderful feeling, for 
which the intellect has no conception, and language 
no name. 



SIXTEENTH LETTER. 



Wb have seen Beauty resulting from the reciprocity 
of two opposite impulses, and from the union of two 
<^posite principles ; then we must seek its highest 
ideal in the most perfect possible alliance and equi- 
poise of reality and form. But this only exists as an 
idea, which can never be fully realized in the actual, 
where a preponderance of one element over the other 
will always remain ; and the utmost to bp gained in 
experience will consist in an oscillation between two 
principles, now reality being superior, and now form. 
Then Beauty in the ideal is always only indivisible 
and single, since it can give only a single equipoise : 
on the contrary, Beauty in actual life will always be 
twofold, since the equipoise > can be overcome in a 
twofold manner, by oscillation to this side and to 
that. 

I observed in one of the foregoing letters, and it 
follows necessarily from the connection of the pre- 
ceding one, that we should expect from Beauty at the 
same time a relaxing and an intensive action; the 
former, in order to preserve both the subjective and 
the objective impulses in their limits, — the latter, in 
order to maintain both in their power. But both 
these modes of action of Beauty should, according to 
the idea, be actually only a single one. It should re- 
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lax, for the reason that it braces equally both Qatores 

— and it should brace, since it equally relaxes both 
natures. This already follows from the idea of a re- 
ciprocity, by whose means both parts, at the same 
time, necessarily qualify and are qualified by each 
other, and whose purest product is Beauty. But ex- 
perience affords us no example of such a perfect 
reciprocity ; for here, more or less, the overpoise will 
always create a deficiency, and the deficiency an over- 
poise. So that whatever in the ideal of Beauty, <Mily 
as represented, is becoming different, Exists as an ac- 
tual difference in the Beauty of experience. The 
ideal Beauty, although indivisible and single, manifests 
in a different relation both a reductive and energetical 
quality ; in experience it gives a reductive and ener* 
getical Beauty. So it is, and so it will be, in all the 
cases where the absolute is transferred to the limits of 
time, and ideas of the reason are to become realized 
in humanity. Thus the reflecting man imagines vir- 
tue, truth, felicity ; but the acting man wiJl practise 
only virtues, comprehend only truths, enjoy only 
happy days. To lead the latter back into the former, 

— to substitute morality for morals, felicity for pros- 
perity, knowledge for information, is the business of 
physical and moral culture ; out of beauties to educe 
Beauty, is the problem of sesthetic culture. 

As little can energetical Beauty preserve man from 
a certain residue of rudeness and austerity, as the re- 
ductive protects him from a certain degree of effemi- 
nacy and enervation. As the tendency of the first is 
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to Strengthen the disposition, both physically and mo- 
rally, and increase its elasticity, it too easily happens, 
that the obstacles of temperament and character di- 
minish the sensibility for impressions, that the finer 
hamanity meets with a subjection that should befall 
rude nature alone, and that rude nature receives an 
accession of power, that only ought to avail the free 
Person ; hence we find in the periods of power and 
fulness, true greatness of representation joined with 
the gigantesque and fantastical, and elevation of sen- 
timent with the most fearful outbursts of passi<m ; 
hence, too, we find nature, in the periods of principle 
and form, as oflen oppressed as ruled, as oflen out- 
raged as surpassed. And as the tendency of the 
reductive Beauty is, to relax the disposition both mo- 
rally and physically, it happens as easily, that energy 
of feeling is stifled with violence of desire, and that 
the character shares a loss of power which should 
befall only the passions; hence we observe in the so- 
called refined periods, that softness frequently degen- 
erates into effeminacy, plainness into shallowness, 
correctness into emptiness, liberality into caprice, 
lightness into frivolity, calmness into apathy ; the most 
despicable caricature trenching close upon the noblest 
humanity. Then reductive Beauty is essential for 
man, under the constraint either of matter or of form ; 
since he is long affected by greatness and power, before 
he begins to appreciate harmony and grace. Ener- 
getical Beauty is essential for man, in the indulgence 
of taste ; since in a state of refinement he is too prone 
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to neglect a power which he brought off from a state 
of rudeness. 

And now I believe that that contradiction is ex- 
plained and answered, which we are accustomed to 
meet with in the opinions of men concerning the 
influence of Beauty, and in their estimation of aesthetic 
culture. This contradiction is explained, when we 
remember that beauty is twofold in experience, and 
that both parties predicate concerning the whole 
genus, what each can only prove concerning a particular 
kind. And this contradiction is removed, when we 
distinguish the twofold exigency of humanity, to 
which that twofold Beauty corresponds. Then both 
parties will probably be in the right, if they only first 
settle with each other what kind of beauty and what 
form, of humanity they have in their thoughts. 
. In the progress of my inquiries, I shall pursue the 
same path that nature, in an sesthetic respect, takes 
with men, and shall rise from the -species of Beauty 
to the idea of the genus itself I shall examine the 
effects of reductive Beauty upon intended man, {in* 
tentus — angesjpannten) and of energetical Beauty upon 
the opposite, in order, finally, to dissolve both op- 
posing modes of Beauty into the unity of the ideal 
Beauty, just as the two opposite forms of humanity 
disappear in the unity of the ideal man. 



SEVENTEENTH LETTER. 



So long as we only deduced generally the universal 
idea of Beauty from the conception of human nature, 
we needed to impute no other limits to the latter, than 
are directly established in its constitution, and are 
inseparable from the idea of finiteness. Unconcerned 
about the accideqtal restrictions which it might sustain 
in actual development, we drew our conception of it 
directly iifom the reason, as the source of all necessity; 
and the ideal of Beauty was simultaneous with the ideal 
of Humanity. 

But wa now descend from the realm of ideas to the 
arena of reality, in order to discover man in a definite 
condition, consequently under limitations, which result 
not originally from his abstract conception, but from 
external circumstances, and a contingent use of his 
freedom. But however manifoldly the idea of huma- 
nity may be restricted in him, its simple contents 
already teach us, that in its totality only two opposite 
deviations from itself can occur. Should his perfec- 
tion consist in the accordant energy of his sensuous 
and spiritual powers, he can only fail of this perfection 
either by a want of harmony or of energy. Thus, 
before we have examined the testimony of experience, 
we are beforehand certain, through the pure reason, 
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that we shall find the actual, consequently the limited 
man, either in a condition of intensity or of relaxa- 
tion, according as either the partial activity of sin^e 
powers destroys the harmony of his being, or the 
unity of nature establishes itself upon the equable 
relaxation of his sen^ous and spiritual powers. Both 
opposite limits, as now ought to be prored, are re- 
moved by Beauty, which restores harmony to the 
intended man, and energy to the relaxed man ; and in 
this manner, according to its nature, leads the re- 
stricted back to an absolute condition, and creates 
man as a perfect whole within himself. 

Then it by no means falsifies in Beauty the concep- 
tion which we entertained of it in Speculation ; oalj 
that we find it far less applicable here, than there, 
where we needed to apply it to the pure ccmception of 
humanity. In man, as presented by ei^teience, 
Beauty finds an already depraved and perverse matter, 
which robs it of its id^al perfection, in proportion as 
he blends with that his individual disposition. Hence 
everywhere in reality it will appear only as a parti- 
cular and limited species, never as pure genus ; in 
intended minds it will part with its freedom and man- 
ifoldness, in relaxed minds, with its active power; 
but this contradictory appearance will never mislead 
us, who are by this time familiar with its true charac- 
ter. Far from defining its conception with the crowd 
of critics, from isolated phenomena, and making itself 
responsible for the deficiency, which man displays 
under its influence, we know rather, that it is man 
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who transfers to Beauty the incompleteness of his in- 
dividuality, who by his subjective limitation perpetu- 
ally opposes its consummation, and reduces its absc^ute 
ideal to*t^o restricted modes of development. 

•It was affirmed, that the reductive Beauty is requi- 
site for an*^hitended mind, and the energetical for a 
relaxed mind But I call man intended, as wM 
when he is found under the constraint of perceptions', 
as when under the constraint of ideas. Every e%chh- 
sive domination of one of his two ground impulses, is 
a condition of force and constraint for him ; and 
freedom only consists in the cooperation of both his na- 
tures. The man who is unduly ruled by feelings, or 
the sensuously intended man, is then relaxed, and 
placed in freedom by form ; he who is unduly ruled ^ 
by laws,, or the spiritually intended man, is relaxed 
and plaoU in freedom by matter. Then, in order to 
satisfy this twofold problem, the reductive Beauty will 
manifest itself in two distinct shapes. First, as 
peaceful form, it will mollify savage life, and lead the 
way from perception to thoughts ; second, as living 
image, it will endow abstract form with sensible pow- 
er — lead back conception to intuition, and law to 
feeling. It performs the first service for the child of 
nature, the second for the child of art. But since 
in both cases it does not possess perfect control over 
its material, but depends upon that which either 
formless nature, or contra-matural art affords, it will 
bear in both cases marks of its origin, and lose itself 

6 
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on the one hand more in material life, on the other, 
more in pure abstract form. 

To be able to form a conception in what manner 
Beauty may become a mean^ to abolish that- twofold 
intensiveness, we must discover^ its origin,, in the 
human mind. Resolve, then, for a shoit sojourn in 
the realm of speculation, before leaving it entirely, 
to sally forth more confidently into the field of .ex- 
perience. 



■iT 



tllGHTEENTH LETTER. 



The sensaous man is led by Beauty to fonn aiid 
reflection ; the spiritual man is re-conducted by 
Beauty to 'matter, and the world ^f sense is restored. 

It appears- to result from this, that there must be a 
mean canditiah between matter and form — between 
passion and action, and that Beauty places us in this 
condition. The majority of mankind form this idea 
of Beauty, as soon as .they begin to reflect upon its 
operations* and refer to it all experiences. But on r 
the other hadd, nothing is mor.e absurd and conj^a* 
dictory tbyn such an idea, since the distance between 
matter and form, passion and action, is infinite, and 
can positively be mediated by nothing. How do we 
remove this contradiction ? Beauty combines the 
two opposite conditions of perception and reflection, 
and yet really affords no mean between the two. The 
former is made certain by experience, ■ the latter di- 
rectly by reason. 

This is thepurt^cular point, whither finally (he whole 
question of Beauty tends, and should we succeed in 
solving this problem satisfactorily, we shall have found 
at the same time the clue to the whole- labyrinth of «bs- 
thetics. 

But we meet heife with two very different operations^ 
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which must necessarily support each other in this in- 
quiry. Beauty, in the first place, etaibines two con- 
ditions, which are diametrically opposite, and can 
never become one« We must proceed upon this op- 
position ; we must comprehend and recognize it in its 
whole clearness and force, so that both cdiditions may 
b6 {fr^eisely defined — else we confound, but do not 
unite. Secondly, Beauty combines these twodiscord- 
aQt conditions, and thus removes the disagreement 
But wjiile both conditions remain in lieusUng (^>po8ition, 
Ihey are only to be combined by being abolished. 
TJben our second business is, to make * this union 
perfect, to carry it through so clearly and ccunpletely, 
that both conditiims will entirely vanish in « thii'd, 
leaving in the whole no trace of the division—- dse we 
dismember, but .do not unite. All the disputes whioh 
evqr reigned in the philosq)hical world, upop the con- 
ception of Beauty, and which reign in part at the 
present day, have only this origin, that the inquiries 
commenced either not with a rigorous discrimination, 
or resulted in a combination not sufficiently perfect 
Those philosophers, who blindly trust the guidance of 
their feeling in a consideration of this skbject,^ can at- 
tain to no conception of Beauty, since they distinguish 
no single whole in the sum total of sensible ipipres- 
sions. The others who follow intetlQct eiclusively, can 
never attain a conception of Beauty, since they peroeive 
in the same total nothing but parts, and spirit and mat- 
ter in their most perfect unity remain to them forever 
distinct The first fear to abolish -dynamical Beauty, 
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that is, as an active power, if they should separate, 
what is associate^ in feeling ; the others fear to abolish 
logical Beauty, that is, as a conception, if they should 
combine what is distinct in intellect. The former will 
imagine Beauty as it acts-; the latter will leave it to 
act, as it is imagined. Then both must miss the trmth 
— the former, since they imitate infinite iHiture. witfi 
their dfrcumscribed reflective faculty ; the latter, since 
they woi|14 restrict infinite native according to their 
laws of thought. The first fear to deprive Beauty of its 
fireedom, by a too severe dismemberment^; the others 
fear to destroy the definiteness of its conception by a 
too rash combination. But the former do not consider, 
that the freedom in which they justly place the exist- 
ence of Beauty, is not anarchy, but harmony of laws — 
not caprice, but the deepest necessity ; the latter do 
not reflect, that the definiteness which they demiand 
firom Beauty with equal justice, does not consist in the 
exclusion of certain realities, but in the absolute inclu' 
sion of all — that it is not restriction, then, but infinity. 
We shall avoid the rocks, on which both are ship- 
wrecked, if we start from the two elements, in which 
Beauty divides itself for the intellect, then elevating 
ourselves to the pure aesthetic unity, through which it 
manifests itself to the perception, and in which both 
those conditions entirely vanish.* « 

1 The above parallel will have afforded i^n inference to the atten- 
tive reader, that the sensuous aestheticians, who allow more force to 
the testimony of experience than to reasoning, separate themselves 
far iesa from the truth according to /actj than their opponents, al- 
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though they cannot compare with the latter in insight; and we find 
t)ie same relation everywhere between nature and science. Nature 
(sense) everywhere combines, the intellect sepiirates ; but the reason 
dbmbiues again ; hence man, before he begins to philosophize, it 
nearer the truth than the ••hilosopher, who has not yet csncloded 
his research. We can for tlus reason, without further examination, 
be convinced of the error of a system, as soon as it contradicts com- 
Ihon observation ,'tn tforafful^; but with equal justice we may sus* 
pect it| whenibrm and method, eccord^gto common observation, are 
in its favor. Those authors may console themselves with tKe latter, 
who cannot deliver a philosophical deduction, as many readers seem 
to expect, like a fireside conversation. With the former one may 
silence those who would found new systems at the expense of the 
human understanding. 



NINETEENTH ^ETTER. 



' WB^iscern in mati, generally, two distinct oondi- 
fi<Hi8 or passive and active determinableness, and as 
many conditions- of passive and active determinateness. 
The exposition of thi& principle leads us soonest to the 
groal. " 

The condition of the hviihan spirit hef(fre all deter- 
minateness, which is given to it by outward impres- 
sions, is fin unlimited determinableness. The Infinite 
of space and time is* granted for the free use of his 
imagination, and sincb, according to supposition, no- 
thing is placed in this wide tealm of the Possible, con- 
sequently nothing excluded, we can call this condition 
of undetefminateness, a Iknd infinity , which is -^by no 
means to be confounded with an infinite void. 

Now suppose his sense is affected, and a single ao-* 
tuality obtains out of the infinite crowd of possible de- 
terminations. Something manifests itself What was, 
nothing but a mere possibility in the previous condir 
tion of simple determinableness, has now become aq 
active power — acquires a content ; but at the same 
time, it maintains, as active power, a limit, as when 
mere possibility, it was unlimited. Then Reality is 
there, but infinity is lost. In order to delineate a 
shape in space, we must confine endless space f in 
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order to exhibit a special phase in time, we must 
divide the entirety of time. Then we attain to a reality 
only by limits, to position or actual establishment oiily 
by negation or excluslln, to determinateness only by 
the abolition of our free deter minableness. 

Bat no reality will exist in eternity from a mere ex- 
clusion, or no manifestation from pure sensuou^' per- 
ception, if something were not already extant, by.fDhiA 
to exclude — if the positive were not deduced firoiA 
negation, entity from nullity, by an absolute acticmt 
of spirit : this action of mind is called reflecting cur 
thinking, and its result is Thought. . . 

There is no space for us, before we define afiituaiioB 
in space, but we should never define a situatiqn with- 
out absolute Space — and the same with time. There 
b no time for us, before we have the present mom^nty 
but without eternity we should never have a manifeat»- 
fion of the moment. Then we really attain to the 
whole only through, the part, to the unlimited only 
through the limited ; but al^o, we only attain to the 
part through the whole, only to the limited through^'the 
unlimited. 

When then it is assert^ concerning the Beauttful, 
that it affords man a passage from perception to reflec- 
tion, it is by no means to be understood, as if the 
Beautiful could fill up the gulf which separates percep- 
tion from reflection, passion from action ; this gulf is 
infinite, and nothing universal can result firom the sin- 
gle in eternity, nothing necessary from the ibrtuitouy, 
without the mediation of a new and independent 
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flieukf . Thom^t is the immediate aetioB of this dbso- 
hit^ faoult^, <iriucb, it kr (rue, mnat be induced by the 
-0611060 to develop itself^ but in its deFelopment depends 
00 tittle, upon them^ that it l!ftther anpounc^ itself 
mdf through its opposition ta them. «The iud^encU 
ea«« with which it ael0» eaiclttdea every foreign inter- 
ie,e»o^ «d BeaW- bec«ne a ««ans. toJe«in.aa ' 
jfrom ilMdtar to fi>ra), from perceptions Xo priaciplesi > 
from n limited to au absolute l>eing, not ia so far as it 
keips in thinking (which contains-.an evident contradic- 
tioa) but only in so far as it procures freedom, for the 
reflective faculties to develop according to their owb 
laws. 

Btt4 this supposes, that the freedom of the reflective 
prewere can be restricted, which soems to conflict with 
the idea of its independent ability. An ability^ namely, 
which receives nothing from without as the matcurial of 
its activity, can only be restrained by withdrawal of 
material, thus only negatively; and it argues miscon- 
ception of the nature of a spirit, if we attribute a force 
to the sensuous passion, which could oppress posi- 
tively the freedom of the mind. It ist true, experience 
afiEbrds numerous examples, wh^re the intellectual 
powers seem subdued in proporticm to the impetuous 
acticm of the sensuous powers ; but instead of deducing t 
this weakness of spirit from the strength of passion, j 
we should rather explain this overweening strength of ! 
passion by that weakness of spirit ; -since the senses . ^' 
can no otherwise display a force against man, than so 
fir as i^irit has freely ceased to maintain itself as such*. 
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Bat whOe by thw-explanstion I aeek ta meet a jiii 
culty, I have apparently invoJfed myien in anotbeE^ 
and have saved the independence of the mind only aft 
the cost of its unity, r' For how can the mind* obtaki 
out of itself 9t the same time princ^)Ies of activity 
and of inactivity, without dividing and opposing ilMlf. 

Here we must remember, that we have belbni-as the 
finite, not the infinite spirit. The finite spiritnbi thai 
which oniy becomes active thnmgh passivity, which 
j only attains the absolute through the limited, only acts 
and creates so- far as it receives mater ral. Then soch 
a spirit will combine an impalse for the actual or lim- 
ited with an impulse for form or the absolute, as being 
the condition, without which it can neither possess iior 
satisfy the latter impulse. -How far two such opposite 
tendencies can exist together in the same b^ing, is a 
problem which may indeed puzzle the metaphysician, 
but not the tramseendental philosopher. The latter by 
no means pretends to explain the possibility of things, 
but is content with establishing the knowledge »by 
which the possibility of actual life is apprehended. 
And since life would be just as little possible without 
that mental contrariety as without absolute mental 
unity, so he sets forth both ideas with perfect author- 
ity, as equally necessary conditions of actual life, with- 
out troubling himself further with their compatibility.* 
Finally, this in-dwelling of two primary impulses in 
no way contradicts the absolute unity of spirit, if one 
only distinguishes himself from both impulses.- It is 
true, they both exist and act in him, but he himself is 
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neither matter nor £:>rm, neither perception nor rear 
Bon — a fact which those never appear to hare consid- 
ered, who only allow the huirian spirit to act, where its 
procedure agreesr with reason^ and declare him lo be 
purely passive where that ccmtradicts reason. 

r£aeh of these primary impulses, as soon as it is ui^ 
folded, strives, according to its nature and necessarily^ 
towardfs satisfaction, but for the reason that both netes- 
sarily strive, and yet both for opposite objects, this two- 
fold constraint mutually cancels itself, and between 
both the Will •maintains a perfipct freedom. Then it is 
the Will whi<5h maintains itself against both impulses 
as K force (as ground of the actual), but neither of the 
two can act for itself as a force against the other. The 
yi(dent man is not withheld from injustice by the posi* 
tive inclination to justice, in which he is by no means 
deficient, and the excitable man is not led to violate 
his principles by the most lively incentive to pleasure. 
There is in man no other forc^e than his Will, and that 
onl/ which abolishes man, namely, death and each 
derivation of consciousness, can take away his inmost 
freedom. 

A necessity without us defines our condition, our 
existence in time, by means of sensuous perception. 
This is entirely involuntary, and so we must be pas- 
sive beneath its operation. In like manner a necessity 
within us reveals our personality, by the instigation of 
that sensuous perception and by opposition to the 
same ; for the consciousness cannot depend upon the 
Will, which it supposes. This primitive announoement 
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of : personality is not onrmerit, and its want is not our 
fault Reason, that is, absolute consequence and un> 

.'"yersality of conscionsness, is only demanded of him 
who is selffconsctous ; previonsly he is nql a man, and 

I no act of humanity can be expected fyom him. The 
metaphysician can declaore the restrictions which the 
free and independent spirit suffers from percepticm, ai 
tittle as the natural philosopher can af^ehend the 
infinity which discovers itself on occasion of this 
restriction in personality. Neither abstraction nor 
experience conduct us back to the source from which 
oor ideas of uniyersality and necessity flow ; their early 
appearance in tiifie removes it from, the observer, and 
their transcendent origin from the met^[^sical ^in» 
quirer. But enough, that self-consciousness exists, and 
that contemporaneous with its nnchaligeable unity is 
exhibited the law of unity for all, that is far man, 
and for all, that should become through him, for his 
cognition and action. Unavoidably, unvitiably, incon* 
ceivably do the ideas of truth and right appear already 
in the period of sensuousness, and we perceive the 
eternal in time, and the necessary in the series of 
chance, without being able to say whence and how it 
arose. Thus feeling and consciousness appear, en- 
tirely without the assistance of the subject, and the 
origin of both lies as much beyond our will, as it lies 
beyond the sphere of our knowledge. 

But if both are actual, and if man, by means of per- 
ception, has made experience of a definite existence, 
and by seif-consciousness experience of his absolute 
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existence, so will both his primary impulses be quick- 
ened together with their objects. The sensuous im- 
pulse awakes with the experience of life (with the 
commencement of the individual), the rati6nal with 
the experience of principle (with the commencement 
of personality), and now first, when both have come 
into existence, 18. his humanity constructed. Till this # 
haS' t^en place, everything within him results from/ 
the law of necessity; but now the hand of aaturel 
abandons him, and it is his concern to maintain ihel 
fauinanity which she founded -iind revealed within him. 
That is, as socolas two opposing impulsess in him are 
active, both lose their n^cessitation, and the opposition I 
of two necessities gives birth to FVeedom,^ 

1 1 would remark, In order to prevent nil misconception, that ftp 
often as mention is here made of freedom, that is" not meant which 
necessarily appertains to man,* considered as an intelligence, and 
which can neither be given to nor taken from him ; but that, which is 
based upon his componpd nature. ■ When man fbi^ the most part onif 
acts rationally, he demonstrated thereby a freedom of the first kind ; 
when he acts rationally within the restrictions of matter, and matdri- 
aUy under the laws of reason, he demoMstrates thereby a freedom of 
the second kind. One might simply explain the latter by a natural 
possibility of the former. 
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That freedom cannot be s<!ib|ect to influence, results 
already from its simple idea; bat that freedom itse^ 
is not a work of man, but an operation of nature, (this 
word taken iu its widest signification), and that, then^ 
' it can be accelerated and retarded by natural causes, 
follows with like necessity from the preceding. It first 
commences when man is- complete, and both his pri- 
mary impulses have unfolded ; then it must be want- 
ing, so long as he* is incomplete, and one of his im- 
pulses is excluded, and it can be restored by all that 
secures to him his completeness. 

. Now suppose really a moment to occur, as well iA 
the whole genus as in the single man, in which man is 
incomplete and one of his instincts excluded. We know 
that he commences with mere life, in order to end 
with forih ; that he is an individual sooner than Per- 
son, that he proceeds from the limited to the infinite. 
The sensuous impulse then comes into action sooner 
than the rational, since perception precedes conscious- 
ness, and in this priority of the sensuous impulse we 
find the explication to the whole his^tory of human 
freedom. 

Suppose then a moment when the sensuous impulse 
acts as nature and as necessity, since the form-impulse 






boot yet in. aGtire Of^sitioii; when fyuuniQasness 19 . 
&*ibr«e, since the man hat not yet begun— -then in the \ 
man himself there can he no other ibrc^ but the Wilh 
But in thei i;eflective condition, on the contrary, to 
which man.shonld now pasd, the reas6n shpuld be a 
force, and the place of the physical should be usurped 
by a logical and tnoral necessity. Then that percep- 
tive Ibrpe RiHst be annihilated^ before its law cajpi be 
remoTed. T^ius it does not follow, that ^something 
comnaences, which not yet was — but something which 
was^ must previous^ cease. ^Man caI^lS^ pass imme- ^ 
diaiely from perception to reflection ; he must retrace 
cnB st^f since only when one determination is re- 
moved, can the opposite Succeed. Then in order to 
exchange passivity for self-activity, a passiTe fcur an 
active determination, he must instantly be free from 
4dl determinations y and pa^s through a condition of 
mere determinableness. Consequently ,in a certain 
sepse he must return to that negative condition of mere 
undeterminateness, in which he was found, before he 
had received a sensuous impression. But this (condi- 
tion was utterly void of contents, and it is now requi- 
site to combine an equal undeterminateness, and an 
equal unlimited determinableness with the greatest 
possible capacity {Gehalt) since something positive 
ought directly to result from such a condition. The 
deierminati<Mi which he may receive through sensation, 
must then be retained, since he ought not to lose 
reality ; but at the same time it must be abolished so 
far as it is a restriction^ that an unlimited determina- 
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Ueness may ensue. Thnar the problem is,- aC the same 
time; to ailnihilatfe and preserve ' the determinatiofi of 
eonditioii, which id only possible by sttHng eawiker im 
opposition. The scales of a balance iltand poised, 
when they are empty; biit they adso st&d poised, 
wh^n they contain equal weights. 

Thus the mind passes from perception to reflection 
by an intermediate inclination (SiimmuHg), m whieh 
aensaousness and reason are active at the stmt tinker 
but for this reason mutually destroy their determining 
power, and effect a negation through an oppt^ciition; 
This intermediate inclination, in Which the -mind is 
neither physically nof morally ccmstrained; and yet is 
active in both ways, preeminently desenres to be called 
a free inclination ; and if we call the condttion of seo'- 
suous determination the physical, but that of reflective 
determination the logical and moral condition, we 
must call this condition of real and active determina- 
bleness, the aesthetic * condition. 

> The following may serve as explanation fbr tha reader, who im- 
peHectly comprehends the pure sigQification of this word, so much 
abused through ignorance. All things which can ever I^e objects of 
perception, may be considered under four different relations. A fact 
can relate directly to our Sensuous condition, (our existeiiee and well- 
being)', that is its physical quality. Or it can relate to the under- 
standing, and furnish us with a cognition ; that is its logical quality. 
Or it can relate to. our will, and be considered as an object of choice 
for a rational being ; that is its mortd quality. Or finally, it can 
relate to the entirety of our different powers, without being a definite 
object for any single one of them ; that is it« cctthelic quality. A 
man can recommend himself to us by his obligingness; we may 
regard him through the ihedium of his conversation ; he may insfire 
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us witk respect by his character, bat finally, independent dif all this, 
and without ever having regard in our judgment eithdtoaof lawor aipgr 
design, he may please us, in pure contemplation, through his empiii- 
cal expression. We criticise hinn aesthetically in the latter quality. 
So there is a culture for health, a culture for understanding, a culture 
for morality, a culture for taste and for beauty. The latter has for 
its design, to bring out the totality of our sensuous and spiritual 
powers in the greatest possible harmony. Meanwhile, since we areLj 
disposed to combat the idea of arbitrariness in the idea of the sesthe- T)V 
tic, misled by a false taste, and still more confirmed in this error by \ * 
false reasoning, I here remark in addition, (although these letters 
upon aesthetic culture are concerned with almost nothing else than 
the confutation of this error), that the mind in aesthetic conditions . 
acts indeed freely, and in the highest fikMn^ee free froAi all compulsion, kr . 
but in nowise free from laws, and that this aesthetic freedom differs f 
from logical necessity in reflection and from moral necessity in voli- 1 
tion, only in this point, that the laws which guide the operation of the ! 
mind, <io not become manifested^ and, since they meet with no oppo- | 
sition, they do not have the appearance of compulsion. ^ 



*i 
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TWENTY-FIRST LETTER* 



There is, as I remarked in the beginning of th^ 
previous letter, a twofold condition of determinable* 
ness and a twofold condition of determinateness. I 
can now substantiate this principle. 
f^ The mind ii determinable only so far as generally it 
is not determined ; but it is also determinable so far 
as it is not exclusively determined, that is, not Kmited 
by its determination. The former is mere indetermi- 
nateness, (it is without limits, because it is without 
reality) ; the latter is the ssthetic determinableness, 
(it has no limits since it combines all reality). 

The mind is determined so far, generally, as it only 
is limited ; but it is also determined so far as it limits 
itself by a single absolute faculty. It finds itself in the 
first case, if it perceives — in the second, if it reflects. 
Then what reflection is with reference to determina- 
tion, the ssthetic condition is with reference to deter- 
minableness ; the former is restriction from an inter- 
nal, infinite power, the latter is negation from an 
interna], infinite fulness. Just as perception and re- 
flection come in contact at the only point, where the 
mind in both conditions is determined, and man is ex- 
clusively something — either individual or Person, — 
but otherwise are infinitely separated from each other ; 
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in like manner does the esthetic deCerminaH^panicoin- 
cide with mere indeterminateness in th^ dmy poinl, 
where both exclu4e that definUe existence, while in all 
other points thej are as distinct as nullity and totality, 
consequently infinitely distinct. Then if the latter, 
indeterminate9ess from deficiency, is conceived of as 
a void infinity, the esthetic freedom of determinate- 
ivess, which is its real counterpart, must be considered 
as an occupied infinity ; a representation which coin- 
cides strictly with that instilled by the previous in- 
quiries. /^ 

Man, then, in the aesthetic condition is nuU, so far 
as he regard^ a single result, and not the whole ability, 
and has in view^'the deficiency in himself of each par- 
ticular determination. Hence we must allow the per- 
fect propriety of those, who declare Beauty and the 
inclination which, it^ imparts to the mind, when con- 
sidered with reference to knowledge and disposition, to 
be utterly negative and fi-uitless. Their views are 
perfectly just, sinqe Beauty actually affords no single 
result, either for the intellect or for the will ; it carries 
out no single design, either intellectual or moral ; it 
discovers no single truth — helps us to perform no 
sin^e duty, and is, in a word, equally incapable of 
establishing the character or enlightening the head. 
Then so far as a man's personal worth or dignity only 
depends upon himself, aesthetic culture leaves it en- 
tirely indeterminate, and nothing farther is gained, 
than to make it possible for him, on the side of n3.- 
ture, to make out of himself what he will — than 



«: 
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folly to tmHUitt to hi jh the freedom to be, what he oaght 
to be. » 

Bot by this means something iB&nite is attained. 
For as soon as we call to mind that this very freedom 
is taken from him by the unequal compulsion of nature 
in perception, and by the excluding legislation of rea- 
son in reffelition, we must consider the ability which 
is restored to him in the sesthetic inclination, as the 
highest of all gifts — as the gift of humanity, n He 
oertainly possesses in ^spositian this humanity, before 
each definite condition iflJlD which he can arrive, but in 
fact he loses it with every definite condition 'into which 
he comes, and it must be Restored to him each time 
anew by the aesthetic life, if he would'^pass over to an 
opposite condition.' 

Then it is not only poetically allowable, but also 
philosophically correct, ' to call Beauty our secdnd 
creatress. For although she has made humanity only 

1 It is true, the rapidity with which certain characters proceed from 
perception to reflection and reaolntion, will permit us hardly, or not 
at all, to recogoiie the aesthetic state, through which in this time 
they must necessarily pass. Such minds cannot long endure 'the 
condition ^f indeterminateness, and press impatiently after a result, 
which they do not find in the boundlessness of the aesthetic oondi^ 
tion. On the contrary, the esthetic condition displays itself ina &r 
greater surface among those who find more satisfaction in the feeling 
of entire ability, than in any one of its ainffle operations. The latter 
can endure restriction with as little pleasure as the first regard 
vacuity. I hardly need mention that the first are calculated for de- 
tail and subordinate occupations, the latter — supposing that they 
combine reality with this ability — for entirety and distinguished 
purti^. 
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possible to us, and for the rest has left it to our free 
will, how far we will make it actual, she has it in 
common with our original creatress, Nature — who, 
in like manner, has only bestowed the ability for hu- 
manity, but has left its use to our own volition. 



tWENTY^ECOND LETTER. 



If, then, the ssthetic inclination of the mind must 
be considered in one respect as null, as soon, namely, 
as we direct our attention to single and definite ac- 
tions, it is still to be regarded in another respect as a 
condition of the highest tievlitj, so far as we thereby 
consider the absence of all limits, and the totality of 
powers, which are mutually active in that condition. 
Then we can as little blame those who declare the 
aesthetic state to be the most fruitful with respect to 
knowledge and morality. Their views are perfectly 
just, since a mental inclination which comprehends 
in itself the wholeness of humanity, must also necessa- 
rily include all its single manifestations, according to 
ability ; a mental inclination which removes all limits 
firom the wholeness of human nature, must necessarily 
remove them also from all its single manifestations. 
For the reason that it takes no single function of hu- 
manity exclusively under its protection, it is well-dis- 
posed towards each one without distinction, and favors 
no single one preeminently, since it is to all the basis 
of possibility. All other exercises give the mind a 
particular dexterity, but also confine it within a partic- 
ular limit ; the aesthetic alone leads to the unlimited. 
Every other condition to which we can arrive, refers 
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U8 to a preYious one, and requires for its development 
a subsequent one ; the ssthetio alone is a whole in 
itself, since it combines within itself all the conditions 
for its origin and duration. Here alone do we feel 
ourselves snatched as It were from time ; and oiir hu- 
manity unfolds itself with a purity and integrity, as if 
it had yet experienced no detriment from the in-wprk- 
ing of external powers 

Whatever flatters our senses in immediate per- 
ception, opens our tender and susceptible mind to 
every impression, but also in the same degree mak^s 
us less c«pable of effort. Whatever exerts our re- 
flective powers and invites to abstract conceptions, 
strengthens our spirit to every kind of resistance, but 
hardens it too in the same proportion, and deprives of 
as much susceptibility as it gains of greater self-activ- 
ity. For this reason, one as well as the other neces- 
sarily lead at last to exhaustion, since neither matter 
can continue long without f^astic power, nor power 
without susceptible matter. If on the contrary, we 
have given ourselves up to the enjoyment of genuine 
Beauty, at such a moment we aie equally master of 
our passive and active powers, and with equcd facility 
do we address ourselves to the Serious and to Sport — 
to'calm and to emotion — to compliance and to resist- 
ance — to abstract reflection and to intuition. 

This lofly equanimity and freedom of spirit, united 
with power and activity, is the state in which a genu- 
ine work of art should le«ive' us, and there is no surer 
touchstone of the true esthetic quality. If, after an 
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eDJoyment of this kind, we find ourselves preeminently 
disposed to some one particular mode of feeling or 
action, unfit for and averse to another, it constitutes 
an unerring proof, that we have not eiqperienced a 
purely (Bsthetic action ; whether it be attributable to 
the object or to our mode of perception, or (as is most 
always the case) at the same time to both. 

As there is no pure aesthetic, action to bd met with 
in reality, (for man can never escape fr6m dependence 
upon powers), the excellence of a work of art can oolj 
consist in its greater propinquity to that ideal of es- 
thetic purity ; and with all the freedom which may be 
secured to it, we shall still leave it in a certain state 
and with a peculiar direction. The more universal,; 
then, the state, and the less confined the direction is, 
which is given to our mind by a definite species of art, 
and by any of its definite products, the nobler is that 
species and the more eminent such a product. We 
can try this with works of different arts, and with 
dijQferent works of the same art. We retire from ex- 
quisite music with a lively perception, from a beautiful 
poem with quickened imagination, from noble sculp^ 
ture and architeoture with excited intellect ; but who* 
ever would invite us to abstract reflection directly after 
lofly musical enjoyment, to the performance of a 
formal duty of e very-day life directly afler superior 
poetical enjoyment, or would inflame our imagination 
and surprise our feelings directly after the contemplar 
tion of superior works of painting or sculpture, would 
mske but an indifferent choice of time. The reason 
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is, tiiat erea tbs most elerated music sti^nds in a greater 
affioity to the senses through its methpd of influence, 
than true esthetic- freedom allows — that the most suc- 
cessful poem always participates more with ihe capri- 
cious and* fortuitous play of the imagination, as its 
m&dium, than is permitted by the internal ne«esBity pf 
genuine- Beauty — that the most eminent piece of 
sculpture — and this perhaps particularly -r- is nearly 
allied to the gravity of science by the precision qfJ is 
conceptio n. In the mean, time these ^>ecial affinities 
gradually disappear with the loftier standard attained* 
by a work from* these three kipds of art, and it is a 
necessary and natural result of their perfection, that, 
without abandoning their -objective limits, tho diiFiTtut 

.MlB y'^^^yft hp^frir^ t^""^ fffiriVr ir {tor ^^*^^ wjmr 

the mind._ Music in its loftiest excellence must be- 
come Bh8q[>e, and affect us with the tranquil power of 
an antique ; the plastic su't in its highest consummation 
must become music, and move us by direct sensuoiA 
presence ; poetry, in its most perfect development, 
must influence us with all the potency of music, but 
at* the same time, like the plastic art, must surround 
us with a clear tranquillity. , Consummate style in 
€very art manifests itself, in knowing how to remove 
its specific limits, without also abolishing its s^ciflc 
advantages, while a skilful improvement of its pecu- 
liarity bestows upon it a more universal chararcter. 

And the artist must not only overcome by his treatp 
ment the limits, which the specific character of 'his 
kind of art brings with it, but also those whigh belong 



to the pasticalar materia] which he elaborates. In a 
genuine work of art the^abject sho nid ^<^ p othiny^ 
**nt ^hfi fi^«» ^" * * 3 p* ^ i» p ; since the entirety of man is 
^cted apon by form alone, bat only sin^ powers by 
the subject. However noble and comprehensive then 
the subject may be, it is always confined in its inflrf- 
ence -upon the spirit, luid true esthetic freedom i« to be 
CTprftcfl oiriy from.jnrm Herein thien consists the 
art-secret of the master, thai by the farm he abolishes 
the subject,; and the more imposing, assuming, attract- 
ive the subject is in itself, the more absolutely that it 
intrudes its operation, or the more inclined the ob- 
server is, to merge himself immediately in the subject, 
iha more triumphant is the art which repds the former, 
and -maintains authority over the latter. The mind of 
the spectator and hearer must remain entirely free and 
inviolable, it should pass from the magic circle of the 
artist, pure and perfect as from the hands of the Crear 
tor. The most frivolous object must be so handled, 
that we remain disposed to pass immediately from that 
to one of sober earnest. The gravest subject muM be 
so handled, that we retain the capability of exchanging 
it immediately ' for the lightest sport. The'jut? of 
Emotion, such as tragedy, are no excq>tio»<f — fer^ji 
the first place, those arts are .not entirely free, einoe 
they are enlisted in the service of a particulQ£ ^design 
(the pathetic), and then too no real connois seur will 
deny, that works, even those of the latter class,f^re 
more perfect,, the more they respect the freedom, of _the 
mind in the highest stdrm of emotion.- There is a fine 
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art of the passions, but a fine pathetic art is a contra- 
diction, since the infallible effect of Beauty is freedom 
from passion. No less contradictory is the idea of a 

16 teaching (didactic) or improving (moral) art, 
since nothing conflicts more with the conception of 
Baauty, than to- give the mind a definite tendency. 

Yet a Want of form is not always- evinced by a work, 
when it produces an effect by its i^ubject alone ; for it 
may as often result from n deficiency of form. in the 
critic. If the latter is either too intended or too r^ 
laxed, and accustomed^ to regard things either on^ by 
the intellect or only by the senses, he will confine him- 
self only to the parts even in the most successful 
whole, and jpnlj to the subject-matter in the fairest 
foi^in. Affected only by the rude eUmenL, he is first * 
dUiged to destroy the aesthetic organization of a work, 
before he can find satisfaction in it', and to pick put 
laboriously the single traits, which the diaster with in- 
_iite^art^l|acr causeq to disappear in the harmony of 
£e whije. His interest therein is either positively 
moral or positively physical ; only it is not — whit it 
should be — sesthetical. Such readers relish a serious 
and pathetic poem, like a sermon, and a naif or comi- 
cal one, like an intoxicating drink ; and were they 
sufficiently tasteless, to require edification from a tra- 
gedy and epic, were it even a Messiah, so they would 
infallibly take offence at a song of Anacreon or 
Catulhis. 
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I AGAIN resume the thjcead of mj inquiries, which I 
have interrupted only to make the application of the 
principles established, to practical art and to a criti- 
cism of its works. 

. Then the passage fr<Mn the passive condition of p|»- 
ception to the active one of reflection and volition, 
is only effected by an intermediate condition of aes- 
thetic freedom, and although this condition determines 
of itself nothing either for our judgments or disposi- 
tions, consequently leaving our intellectual and moral 
worth entirely problematical, yet it is the- necessary 
stipulation, by which alone we can attain to a judg- 
ment and a disposition. In a word, there is no oth^ 
way of making the sensuous man rational, than by first 
making him esthetical. 

But, you may object, ought this mediation to be ac- 
tually indispensable ? Should not truth and duty b^ 
able to effect an entry into the sensuous man for and 
by themselves alone ? To this I must reply ; that if 
they cannot, they must in fact impute it only to their 
own determining power, and nothing would be more at 
variance with my previous assertions, than if they bad 
the appearance of favoring the opposite opinion. It 
has been explicitly proved that Beauty affords no re- 



Bait either to the intellect or the volition, that it inter^ 
fetes in no operation either of reflection or resolution, 
that it only imparts to both the ability, but leaves the 
actual use of this ability wholly undefined. Thn« all 
external assistance is removed, and the pure iogical 
form, the idea, must address itself directly to the in- 
tellect, the pure moral form, the law, directly to the 
vdition. 

But to eflfect this — to produce a- pure form 'for the 
sensuous man — this I maintain, can only be rendered 
possible by the aesthetic inclination of the mind. Truth 
is nothing that can be eiternally perceived like reality 
or the sensuous existence of things; it it something 
that sel^4urting and independ^t reflection educes, and 
it is this B^^ctivity, this freedom, that we miss in the ^ 
sensuous man. The latter is already defined (physi- 
oallyy, atid consequently has* no longer any free deter- 
minableness ; which he must necessarily first recover, 
before he can exchange the passive for an active deter- 
mination. Btt he can only recover it, either by resign- 
ing the passive determination which he had, or bif 
alretidy containing toithin himself the active, to which 
he should pass. If he only resigned his passive deter- 
mination, he would at the same time resign the possi- 
bility of an active one, since thought and form re- 
quire subject-matter for th 'ir manifestation. Then he 
must contain the latter within himself, he must at the 
same time be passively £Hid actively defined, that is, 
he must become aesthetical. 

Then by the lesthetic state of the mind is the sel^ 
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aQtirity of the reason displayed on the field of <9ensi»- 
ousness, the foroe of perception already weakened 
within its own sphere, and the physical man so iai en- 
nobled, that the spiritnal need only unfi>ld . itself firoia 
the former according to the laws of freedom. Hence 
the step from the sesthetical to the logical and moral 
condition (from Beauty to truth anddmty), bec<Hnesin-' 
finitely easier, than was the step fi-om the physical t6 
the aesthetical condition, (from- the mere blind life to 
form). Man can achieve this step by his pi»e firee* 
dom, since he only -need to receive and not to ^ve, 
only to disunite his nature, not to amplify it ; the »»- 
thetical man will decide and act with universal yali- 
dity, as soon as he wills so to do. Nature must facile 
late the step from rude matter to Beauty, where an en- 
tirely new activity should be developed within hirn^ and 
his will cannot exercise authority over an incUnation, 
which is only imparted to it by his existence. In order 
to conduct the aesthetic man to insight and lofty senti- 
ment, we only need present to him forcible incentives ; 
but to obtain the same from the sensuous man, we 
must first change his ntiture. To make the former a 
hero or a philosopher, oden nothing is needed bi^t the 
demands of an elevated situation, (which most intir 
mately affects the volition) ; but, for a similar result, 
we must first transplant the latter beneath another sky. 
Then the most important task of culture, consists in 
subjecting man to form while yet in his pure physical 
life, and in making him sesthetical, so far only as the 
realm of Beauty can ever extend — since the moral 
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eonditioo ^ipi unfold itself onlj horn the rasthetical^ 
and not from the phy^cal condition. If maa would 
possess^ that ability in ^very single case, to make hi» 
jadgment anii his will the judgment of the race, to find 
tEe passage to an infinite from every limited existence, 
to rise from every conditiop of dependence to freedoni 
and independence, he must beware that. he is ^ iio 
moment ji mere individual, serring only the laws of 
nature. Should he be capable and ready to soar from 
fCTnarrow sphere of nature^s aims to those 'of reason^ 
he must have already trained himself, within the 'Jlrst 
for the last, and hay& prosecuted his*physical determi* 
nateness with a certain spiritual freedom — that is, 
according to the laws of Beauty. 

And indeed he can accomplish this without contra*: 
dieting in the least his physical aim. The demands of 
his nature only extend to that which he works, to the 
contents of his action ; the design of nature determines 
nothing concerning the manner of his action, or its 
form. The demands of reason, on the contrary, are 
strongly directed to the form of his activity. Then, 
however necessary it is for his moral determinateness, 
that he should be purely moral, that he should evince 
an absolute self-activity, it is of little consequence for 
his phjTsical determinateness, whether or not he is 
pufely physical, wliether he maintains aC state of abso- 
lute passivity. With respect then to the latter, it is 
entirely at his option, whether he will prosecute it 
merely as a sensuous being, and as a power of nature, 
(as a power, namely, which only acts according as it 
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is acted upon), or whether at the samei time as tbao* 
lute pp\ver, as a rational being; . and there need be no 
question which of th^ two is more conformable to his. 
dignity. But rather, ^as much as it humbles and de- 
bases him, to do that from sensuous motives, which he 
should have imposed upon himself from pure motives of 
duty, so much does it honor and ennoble him to strive 
after conformity, harmony and boundlessness, where 
the common man only stifl^ a lawful inclination.* In 

1 Tkis Spiritual and sstlietical free treatment of common reality, 
wherever it is to be met with, is the token of a noble eoul. Gene- 
rftUy we ca)I a mind noble, which possesses the gift of trans-' 
fonning the most limited oocupaiioq, and the most trifling object ioto 
an infinite one, by its method of treatment. We call that form noble, 
which impresses the .seal of self-dependence upon that which nata- 
nlly only subserves (is merely a meanS). A noble spirit is not satis- 
fied with being free itself^ it would |^ace all other tkiags arooodit, 
even the inanimate, in freedom. But Beanty is the only possible ex- 
pression uf freedom in actual life. ^Fhe predominant expression of 
intellect in a face, a work of art, and the like, — can never acquire 
the character .of nobility, aeither is it ev«r beautiful, since, instead of 
concealing, it mak^s conspicuous, the dep^ndeoce, which is oon* 
founded with conformity to a design. 

It is true, the moral philosopher teaches us, that 'one can never do 
more than his duty ; and he is perfectly right, if he means only the 
relation which actions have, to moral law. But it is said of actions, 
which, relating merely to a design, yet pass out beyond this design 
into the super- sensuous, (which here can be called nothing else than 
carrying out the physical spsthetically) that they exceed .duty^ while 
the bttcr can only prescribe the inviolability of the irt//, but not the 
previous inviolability of nature. So that indeed there is no moral, 
but there is an ssthetical, excess of duty, and such a depQrtment is 
called noble. But, because an overplus is always perceptible in him 
who is noble, — which possesses too a free, formal -value, whed it 
need only have a material value, or which unites to as iotemal value 
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aword — perception should have nothing to define in 
tfi^ province of truth and morality ; but form and the 
{^Iky-iihpulse should exist and govern in the sphere of 
(felicity.** 

Already here, then, in the neutral field of physical 
life, must man commence his moral being ; while yet 
in his passivity he must begin his self-activity — and 
while still within his sensuous restrictions he must 
commence his intellectual freedom. Already he must 
impose the law of his will upon his inclinations; he 
must, if I may be allowed the expression, play the bat- 
tle against matter within its own borders, that he may 
be spared from resisting the fearful foe on the holy soil 
of freedom ; he must learn to desire nobly, that he may 
not be forced to will loftily. This is accomplished by 

which it oaght* to have, also an external value which it might dis- 
|iense with, — many have confounded sesthelical with moral over- 
plus — and, seduced by the appearance of what is noble, have intro- 
duced a caprice and chance into morality itself, whereby it would be- 
come entirely abolished. 

A noble deportment is to be distinguished from an elevated one. 
The former is the result of moral obligation, but not so the latter, 
although we respect it unduly higher than the former. But we do 
not respect it because it exceeds the rational idea of its Object, (the 
moral law), but the actual idea of its Subject, (our knowledge of 
the quality and vigor of human will) ; so inversely we do not value 
noble deportment, because it transgresses the nature of the Suliicct, 
from which it rather must result entirely unconstrained, but hc( ause 
it passes beyond the nature of its Object, (the physical design) into 
the saper-sensuous. In the one case, it may be said, we are aston- 
ished at the victory which the object obtains over man ; in the other, 
we wonder at the scope which man gives to the object. 

8 
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esthetic cultare, which subjects all that in which 
haman caprice is unconstrained by the laws of Nature, 
or the laws of Beauty by those of reason, — and 
which already reveals the internal, in the form which 
it gires to the external, life. 



'twenty-fourth letter. 



There may be distinguished three different mo- 
ments or epochs of development, throagh which the 
single man as weljgas the whole race must pass neces- 
sarily and in a prescribed order, if they would complete 
the whole circle of their destiny. It is true, the single 
periods can now' be protracted, now abridged, through 
accidental causes, which lie^ either in the influence of 
external things or in man's free caprice, but none can 
be entirely omitted ; and the order too in which they 
f(^ow each other, can neither be inverted by nature 
or the will. Man in his physical condition, endures ' 
only the force of nature ; he frees himself from this 
force in the asthetical, and governs it in the moral, 
condition. 

What is man, before Beauty steals from him his free 
enjoyment, and tranquil form tempers his savage life I 
Is he not ever uniform in his designs, ever vacillating 
in his decisions, selfish, without being yet himself, un- 
restrained, without being free, a slave without sub- 
serving a principle ? In this epoch the world is merely 
fate to him, but no object ; all has an existence for 
him, only so far as it makes him to exist : — what 
neither gives nor takes, is to him non-extant. Every 
phenomenon stands before him, single and isolated, 
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as he finds himself in the scale of being. All that is, 
is to him only through the emphasis of the moment ; 
each change is to him a fresh creation, since, through 
failure of the Necessary within, he wants that Memal 
necessity, wh^ch gathers all mutable shapes into one 
universe, and retains eternal law upon the stage, while 
the individual melts away. In vain does nature dis- 
play her rich manifoldness before his senses ; in her 
majeetic fulness he sees only his booty, in her power 
and greatness only his foe. He either throws himself 
upon the outward, invading it with wild desire, or the 
outward presses ruinously upon him, and is thrust back 
with aversion. In both cases direct contact is his re- 
lation to the world of sense, and being for ever dis- 
turbed by its pressure, unceasingly distressed by impe- 
rious need, he finds rest nowhere but in exhaustion, 
and no limits but in sated desire. 

His truly are the Titan's mighty heart 
And forceful life — a heritage assured ; 
Yet God has forged a brazen ring around 
His brow, and hidden from his gloomy eye 
Patience and wisdom, counsel and restraint. 
Each passion swells to madness, and unchecked 
His madness rages. ^ 

Unacquainted with his own human dignity, he is far 
from revering it in others, and conscious of his own 
wild passion, he fears it in every creature that resem- 

■ 

bles him. He never beholds others in himself, -but 
> Altered from Goethe's " Jphigenie auf Tauris." A. I. Sc. iu. 
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only himself in others ; and society, instead of ex- 
panding him to a genus, only confines him more and 
more pbsely to his individuality. Thus unworthily 
restricted, he wanders through his starless life, till «n 
auspicious nature tosses the dull load of matter from 
his beclouded senses, till reflection distinguishes hitW' 
self from things, and objects at last manifest them- 
selves in his reflected consciousness. 

This condition of rude nature as here portrayed, is 
certainly not referrible to any particular age or nation ; ▼ 
it is a mere idea, but one which in single features co- 
incides most strictly with experience. We may say 
that man was never in a condition so utterly brutal, 
but he has never entirely avoided it. We find even in 
the rudest subjects scarcely discernible traces of ra- 
tional freedom, just as moments are not wanting in the 
most cultivated, which remind us of that gloomy state 
of nature. It is in fact peculiar to man, to combine 
the highest and the lowest in his nature, and if his 
dignity depends upon a rigid distinction of the one 
from the other, his happiness depends upon an apt re- 
moval of this distinction. Culture, which ought to har- 
monize his dignity with his happiness, must then take 
care to preserve the highest purity of these two princi- 
ples in their most intimate union. 

Therefore the first appearance of reason in man, is 
not also the commencement of his humanity. That is 
first determined by his freedom, and the reason first ' 
begins by removing the limits to his sensuous depend- 
ence ; a phenomenon which does not yet appear to me to 
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be unfolded according to its importance and universal^ 
ity. The reason, we know, makes itself recognized in 
man by the demand of the absolute, (the self-g|ounded 
and necessary), which, as it cannot be satisfied in any 
single condition of his physical life, is compelled ut- 
terly to leave to him the physical, and to ascend from 
restricted reality to ideas. But although the real in^ 
tention of that demand is, to free him from the fetters 
^ of time and elevate him from a sensuou» to an ideal 
'^orld, yet through a misconception, (hardly avoidable 
in this epoch of prevailing sensuousness), it may direct 
itself toward the physical life, and, instead of making 
man independent, plunge him in .the most fearful 
bondage. 

And this in fact takes place. Man deserts the nar- 
row limits of the present, in which mere animality had 
enclosed him, upon the wings of imagination, with as- 
pirations afler a boundless future ; but while the infi- 
nite dawns upon his dazzled imagination, his heart has 
not yet ceased to live in the partial, and to serve the 
present moment. The desire for the absolute sur- 
prises him in the midst of his animality — and since all 
his endeavors in this miserable condition tend only to- 
wards the material and finite, and are restricted only 
to his individual being, he is only induced by this de- 
mand, to give his individuality a boundless extension, 
instead of abandoning it — to strive afler an exhaust- 
less substance instead of form — afler an ever during 
mutation instead of the immutable, and afler an abso- 
lute establishment of his finite being. The same im- 
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pulse which inclines him to thought and action, which 
ought to lead to truth and morality, now brings, when 
related to his passivity and perception, nothing but a 
boundless longing, an absolute need. The first fruits 
then, which he earns in the spirit-world are care and 
fear ; both being operations of reason, not of sensuous- 
ness, — but of a reason which mistakes its object, and 
applies its Imperative immediately to substance. All 
unconditioned systems of happiness are fruits of this 
tree — they may have for their object the present day 
or a whole life, or, what makes them no more respect- 
able, a whole eternity. A boundless duration of exist- 
ence and well-being, merely for the sake of existence 
and well-being, is only an ideal of desire — conse- 
quently a demand which can only be started by an ani- 
mality striving after the absolute. Without then gain-, 
ing anything for his humanity by such a manifestation i 
of reason, one loses thereby only the happy confine- 
ment of the animal ; instead of which he merely pos- 
sesses the unenviable advantage, of missing the posses- 
•sion of the present in his aspiration for the distant, and 
yet without seeking in the whole boundless distance 
anything but the present. 

But even if the reason should not mistake its object, 
nor err in its interrogation, yet sensuousness for a long 
time would falsify the answer. As soon as man has 
begun to use his intellect, and to combine the actual 
modes around him, according to cause and design, the 
reason, conformably to its ideas, insists upon an absolute 
combination and an unconditioned cause. Man must 
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have already transgressed his sensuousness, before he 
can only raise such a demand ; but this very demand 
has the eflect to bring back the wandeter. Here then 
would be the point, v^here he must entirely desert the 
world of sense, and soar to the realm of pure idea ; for 
the intellect remains forever stationary within the con- 
ditioned, forever interrogating, without arriving at a 
result. But as the man, of whom we speak here, is 
not yet capable of such an abstraction, whatev.er he 
does not find in his sensuous cognitive sphere, or does 
not yet seek above that in the sphere of pure reason, he 
will seek and to all appearance find beneath that, within 
his sphere oi feeling, Sensuousness indeed shows him 
nothing, which might be its own cause, or give law to 
itself, but it shows him something, which knows of no 
cause and respects no law. As then he can bring the 
interrogating intellect to repose through no final and 
interior cause, he brings it at least to silence through 
the idea of causclessness ; and he remains stationary 
within the blind necessitation of matter, as he cannot 
yet comprehend the elevated necessity of reason. Since 
sensuousness knows no other aim than its own interest, 
and feels impelled to it by no other cause than blind 
chance, it makes the former the determinator of its 
actions, and the latter the ruler of the world. 

Even moral law itself, the holy in man, cannot, at its 
first nppearance in the sensuous world, escape this cor- 
ruption. As it is only prohibitory, and declares against 
the interest of his sensuous self-love, it must seem to 
him — so long as there is ar.ything foreign, to which 
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he has not attained — to regard tlt^t self-love as that 
which b foreign, and the voice of reason as his true 
self. He is then sensible only of the fetters which that\k 
voice imposes upon him, not of the infinite freedon^ 
which it creates for him. Without respecting in him- 
self the dignity of a Ic^lator, he is only sensible of 
the constraint and the powerless resistance of a subject. 
Since the sensuous precedes the moral impulse in his 
experience, he gives to the law of necessity a beginning 
in time, 9l positive origin ; and makes, by the most un- 
happy of all errors, the unchangeable and eternal in 
himself an accident of the finite. He persuade him- 
self to regard the ideas of right and wrong as statutes, 
emanating from a will, and not valid in themselves and 
to all eternity. As he transgresses nature in the ex- 
planation of single natural phenomena, and seeks with- 
out h^r, for that which can only be found in her inmost 
conformableness, even so he transgresses reason in the 
explanation of moral phenomena, and, while seeking in 
this path a divinity, sacrifices his humanity. No won- 
der, if a religion which is bought by a rejection of his 
humanity, should prove worthy of such an origin, or if he 
should not consider absolute nor binding to all eternity, 
the laws which he did not hold binding yrom all eter- 
nity. He has to do, not with a holy, but only with a 
powerful, being. The spirit of his worship then is fear, 
which debases him, and not reverence, which would 
elevate him in his own estimation. 

Although these manifold deviations of man from the 
ideal of his destiny cannot exist in the same epoch, while 
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he is traversing many grades from Toidness of reflec- 
tion to error, from a lack of will to a perversity of will, 
yet all these are proper results of the physical condi- 
tion, because in all men the life-impulse plays the mas- 
ter over the form-impulse. Bat suppose that the reason 
has not yet declared itself in man, and that the physi- 
cal still sways him with blind necessity, or that the 
reason has not yet sufficiently rid itself of the senses, 
and that the moral yet Serves -the physical; — in both 
cases the only ruling principle within him is a mate- 
rial one, and the man, at least according to his last 
tendency, is a sensuous being — with this only differ- 
ence, that in the first case he is an irrational, in the 
second a rational, animal. But he should be neither, 
he should be man. Nature should not govern him ex- 
clusively, nor the reason conditionally. The legisla- 
tion of both should subsist in a perfect independence 
of the other, and yet in perfect harmony. 



TWENTt-^^IFTH LETTER. 



■^ — ♦- 



So long as man in Jhis first physical condition, is 
only passively receptive of the world of seof^e, only per- 
ceives, he is still completely one with it ; and there is 
no world for him, because he himself is only world. 
If, in his aesthetic al state, he places or contemplates it 
beyond himself, his personality is for the first time dis- 
tinct, and there appears to him a world, because he has 
ceased to identify himself with it.* 

Contemplation (reflection) is the first unconstrained 
relation of man to the univerjse which surrounds him. 
While desire directly embraces its object, reflection re- 
moves its own to a distance, and by thus anticipating 
the passions, secures it for a true and inalienable .pos- 
session. The necessity of nature, which governed him 

* I have previously remarked, that both these periods are indeed 
necessarily distinct in idea, but are more or less mingled in experi- 
ence. And we must not imagine^ that any time has occurred when 
man found himself only in this physical condition, or a time when 
he had entirely freed himself from it. As soon as man sees an object^ 
he is no longer in a condition merely physical, and so long as he will 
continue to see an object, he will not entirely escape a physical state, 
since his seeing only depends upon his perception. Those three mo- 
ments which I mentioned in the commencement of the twenty-fourth 
letter, are then, it is true, three different epochs for the development 
of entire humanity, but they are to be distinguished in every single per- 
ception of an object, and in a word, are the necessary conditions of 
that knowledge which we obtam through the senses. 
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with absolute power in a merely percept^ye condition, 
is displaced by reflection — an instantaneous calm en- 
sues in the senses ; time itself, the ever changing, is 
stationary, while the scattered tayBpfconsciousi^ess are 
gathered, and Form, an image ^the infinite, is reflect- 
ed from the mirror of the finite. As soon as it be- 
comes light in man, all outwaid darkness vanishes ; as 
soon as inward calm possesses him, tiie storm in the 
universe abates, and the conflicting powers of nature 
find rest within permanent limits. No wonder the», 
that the primitive poets spoke of this great occurrence 
in the inward life, as of a revolution in the outward 
world, and represented Thought, which subdues the de- 
crees of Time, under the sensuous image of Jupiter, 
terminating the reign of Saturn. 

From being a slave of nature, while he only perceives 
it, man becomes its lawgiver, as soon as he reflects 
upon it. Nature which formerly ruled him only as 
force, now stands before him as object. What is ob- 
ject to him, has no power over him, since in order to 
become object, it must experience his own (power). 
So far and so long as he gives form to matter, he is 
impassive to its operations ; because spirit can sustain 
injury only from that which takes away its freedom, — 
and he establishes his own freedom while fashioning the 
formless. Fear has its seat, only where the mass pre- 
vails, all rude and shapeless, its dim outlines wavering 
between insecure limits ; man is superior to every chi- 
mera of nature, as soon as he can give it form and con- 
vert it into his object. As he begins to maintain his 
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independence against nature as phenomenal, he also 
maintains his'* dignity against nature as a force, and 
rises with noble freedom against its deities. They cast 
aside the spectre-maskiS, which had frightened his 
childhood, and in r^ftt'esenting his conceptions, sur- 
prise him with his oiwiinage. The divine prodigy of 
the oriental, which blindly ruled the world with brute 
force, is fused beneath the Grecian fancy into the 
friendly contour of humanity, the empire of the Titans 
falls, and infinite power is tamed by infinite form. 

But while I only sought an outlet from the material 
world and an entrance into the spiritual, the course of 
my imagination has already led me within thd.^'latter. 
Beauty, which we seek, lies already behind us, and we 
have overleaped it, in passing directly from mere life to 
the pure shape and the pure object. Such a feat is not 
in the • power of human nature, to keep pace with 
which, we must return again to the world of sense. 

Beauty is entirely the work of free contemplation, 
and we advance with it into the world of idea, — but, 
what is worthy of notice, without thereby leaving the 
sensuous world, as is the case in the recognition of 
truth. The latter is the pure precipitate of all that is 
material and accidental — pure object, having laid 
aside all subjective limits, and pure self-activity un- 
mixed with passivity. It is true, there is a return to 
sensuousness from the highest abstraction, for thought 
affects the inwr.rd perception, and the conception of 
logical and moral unity results in a feeling of sensuous 
agreement. But when we are pleased with cognitions^ 
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W9 distinguish strictly our conception from our perc6p« 
tion, and regard the latter as something contingent^ 
which might well be omitted, without our cogniticm 
ceasing, or truth not becoming truth. But it would be 
an* utterly fruitless attempt, to wish to separate this re- 
lation to the perceptive faculty ttom the conception of 
Beauty; for it is not sufficient to that purpose, to con- 
sider one as the effect of the other, but we must regard 
them both mutually and at the same time as effect and 
as cause. In our satisfaction at cognitions we distin- 
guish without trouble the passage from activity to p as- 
sivity, and actually observe that the first is over, when 
the latter appears. On the contrary, in our delight at 
Beauty no such succession between activity and pas- 
sivity can be' distinguished, and reflection is here so 
thoroughly blended with feeling, that we think the form 
is directly perceivable. Beauty then is indeed object 
for us, since reflection is the condition by which we 
perceive it ; but at the same time it is a condition of 
our subject, because feeling is the condition by which 
we have a conception of it. Then it is form indeed, 
since we contemplate it, but at the same time it is life, 
since we feel it. In a word, it is at the same time our 
condition and our act. 

And because it is both at the same time, it afibrds us 
a. triumphant proof, that passivity by no means excludes 
activity, or matter form, or the limited the infinite, — 
that consequently the moral freedom of man is by no 
means abolished by his necessary physical dependence. 
It proves this, and I may add, it alone can prove it to 
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US. Since perception is not necessarily one with r^* 
flection, in tbe enjoyment of truth or of logical unity, 
but conditionally follows upon it, so it can only prove 
to us, that a sensuous may follow upon a rational na- 
ture, an^i inversely, — not that both may exist together 
— not that they influence each other reciprocally — 
not that they are absolutely and necessarily to be com- 
bined. On the contrary we must rather infer from this 
exclusion of feeling, and perceive from that exclusion 
of thought, that it results from an incompatihility in 
both their natures, that is, so long as the analyst can 
really adduce no better proof for the deduction of pure 
reason in humanity, than that it is so ordained* But 
since now an actual association and interchange of mat- 
ter with form, and of passivity with activity, precedes 
enjoyment of Beauty or of (Esthetic unity, it follows that 
we demonstrate thereby the compatibility of both na- 
tures, the practicability of the infinite in the finite — 
consequently, the possibility of the noblest humanity. 
Then we need be no longer embarrassed to find a 
passage from sensuous dependence to moral freedom, 
when it occurs, by means of Beautjc, that the latter may 
perfectly consist with thi^farmer, and man, to manifest 
himself as spirit, need not shun tnattet. But if he is 
already free in communion with sensuousness, as the 
fact of Beauty teaches, and if freedom is something ab" 
eolute and supersensuous, qualities that necessarily ac- 
company its idea — then there can be no longer a ques- 
tion, how he may succeed in elevating himself from the 
limited to the absolute, in opposing to sensuousness his 
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reflection and volition, since it has already been brongbt 
to pass through Beauty. In a word, we n^d no longer 
ask, how he passes from Beauty -to truth, because the 
ability to do so already exists in the former — but, how 
he may construct a passage from a common to an aes- 
thetic reality, — from a sellse of mcf^e life to a sense of 
Beauty. 



# 



TWENTY-SIXTH LETTER. 



As the Aesthetic ii|cKnation of the mind, as I have 
explained in Itie preceding letters, gives the first im- 
pulse to freedom, it is easy to perceive*that it cannot re- 
sult from freedom^ and consequently can have, no moral 
origin. It must be a gift of natur^ jPkvoring accid^i 
alone can loose the bonds *of the physical condition, 
and lead the savage to the shrine of tfeauty. 

The germ of Beauty will unfold, as little where a 

penurious nature robs man of every solace, as where a 

prodigal one releases him from ^Wfry proper exertion 

— as little where dull sensuonsness feels no want, as 

whefe violent desire finds no satiety. The tender bud 

will lovingly expand, not where man th^ troglodyte 

immures himself in caverns, ibrevte sii^e, and never 

finding htfmanity heymd himself, nor where man the 

nomad roves in caravans^ fbftvQK- plural, and nevier 

finding humanity toUM» ^|gseH*-i<— but there only, where 

he communes with hiti(ttfllrin his t>wn dwelling, ,dtid 

when he issues from it, speaks in. sympathy with the 

whole race. Where a genial cliiiiate prepares tta 

senses for every tender emotion^- and invigorating 

warmth inspires exuberant matte* -^ where the reign 

of blind substance in the Jifeless creation is already 

overthrown, dnd triumphant form enndbles even the 

basest natures, — in those fortunate circumstances and 

9 
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in that favored zone, where only activity leads to plea- 
sure, and only pleasure to activity, where heavenly or- 
der flows out of life itself, and only life unfolds itself 
I from the law of order, where the imagination fbrever 
rshuns reality, and yet is never untrue to the simplicity 
/of nature, — there alone will sens^ an4 spirit, percep- 
tive and creative power, display themselves in that 
h^ppy equality, which is the soul of Beauty and the 
condition of humanity. 

And what phenomenon is. that, by which the access of 
the savage to humanity announces Uself ? So far ^ 
we consult history, we find it the same in all races, who 
phave arisen from the slavery of (he animal condition — 
*% j delight in show^ inclination for ornament and for play, 
* The greatest stupidity and the greatest intelligence 
have herein a certain affinity with each other, that both 
seek only the solid, and are utterly insensible to mere 
show. The former can be waked fromjts repose, only 
by the immediate sensible presence of an object, and 
the latter can be brought to repose^ only by tracing 
back its ideas to the data of experience ; in a word^ 
dulness can never lift itself aboTS reillity, and intellect 
can never remain stationary iteneath the truth. So far 
then as need of reality and attachment to the actual are 
results of deficiency, so far is indifference to reality and 
interest in- show a true enlargement of humanity and a 
decisive step towards culture. In the first place, it ia 
a production of an external freedom ; for the imagina- 
tion is bound with tight fetters to the actual, so long as 
necessity qontrcis and want is pressing; and it displays 
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its uniimited fhculties only ^Vtien want is appeased! 
Bat it is also produced by un internal freedom, since it 
reveals to us a power, which is put into motion by 
itself, independently of an externa] substance, and 
which possesses sufficient energy to repel the approaches 
of matter. The reality of things is the work of things ; 
the show of things is the work of man ; and a mind 
that is entertained with show,' is no longer pleased by 
that-which it receives, but by that which it does. 

It is sel^vident, that we here speak only 6f eesthetic 
show, which we distinguish from reality and truth, and 
Bot of logical show, which we confound with them — the 
former of which we consequehtly love, because it is 
show, and not because we esteetn it anything better. 
The firfet only is play, as the last i» merely deceit. To 
attach any consequence to show of the first kind, can 
never injure truth, since w6 never incur the risk of 
substituting it for that which i% the only method of in- 
juring* truth — namely, a contempt for all the fine arts 
generally, whose existence depends upon show. Mean- 
while it sometimes happens to the intellect, to carry its 
zeal for reality to just such a pitch of intolerance, and 
to condemn all the fine arts of show, because it is 
merely show ; but this only happens whcA the intellect 
recollects the above supposed affinity. I will take this 
opportunity to speak particularly of the necessary lim- 
its of show in the fine arts. 

Nature itself is that which elevates man from reality 
to show, in providing him with two senses, which con- 
duct him, only through show, to a knowledge of the ac- 
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taal. Importunate matter is repelled from the -^s^ifleB 
by the eye and ear, luid the ol^eet with which we 4;ointf 
in direct contact through tlje lower senses, is placed it 
a distance. What we see by the eye, is dijQTerent from 
that which we perceive ; for the intellect overleaps the 

^ m^ium (light) and apprehends the objects. The ob- 
ject of touch is a force, which we suffer; the object of 
the eye and ear is a form, which we create. While 
man is yet a savage, he finds pleasure only in .the sense 
of feeling, which, in this period, the sense of show only 
subserves. Either he does not elevate himself to . see- 
ing, or he finds no satisfaction in it. As soon as he 

I begins to enjoy with the eye, and seeing acquires for 

I him a substantial value, he is sesthetically free, and the 

' , play-impulse has developed itself. 

As soon as the play-impulse has become active, 
which finds satisfaction in show, the imitative forming 
impulse ensues, which treats show as something sub- 
stantial. When man has so far succeeded, as to dis- 
tinguish show from reality, form from body, hft is in a 
condition to separate them from himself; which, in dis- 
tinguishing them, he has already done. Then the abil- 
ity for imitative art is generally bestowed with the 
ability to appreciate form ; the motive to this depends 
upon another tendency, which I need not discuss here. 
Whether the ssthetic art-impulse should unfold itself 
early or late, will depend only upon the degree of love, 
with which man is capable of contenting himself with 
mere show. 

As all actual existence is referrible to- nature, is a 
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foreign force, but all show to man originally, as crei« 
live subject, he eiercises only his absolute right of 
possession, when he reclaims show from the actual^ 
and deals with it according to his own laws. He can 
unite with unbounded freedom what nature, has sepa- 
rated, if it only unites in his reflection, and can separate 
what nature has combined, if he can onfy make the 
difltinctioQ in his understanding. Here nothing need 
be inviolate to him, but his own law «^ if he only r^ 
gards the boundary line which divides his province 
from actual existence or the laws of nature^ 

He exercises the human right of sovereignty in the 
art of show, and the more strictly he there makes the 
distinction of mine and thine, the more carefully he 
separates shape *from actual existence, and the more 
substantiality he knows how to give it, so much the 
more will he not only enlarge the sphere of Beauty, but 
preserve the limits of truth itself; for he cannot purify 
show from reality, without at the same time making 
reality independent of show. 

. But he really possesses this sovereign right only in 
the tcorld of show, in the unsubstantial realm of the 
imagination, and only so long as he scrupulously ab- 
stains theoretically, from predicating Existence thereon, 
and so long as he renounces practically, any attempt at 
imparting Existence thereby. Hence you see, that the 
poet transgresses his proper limits, equally when he im- 
putes existence to his ideal, and when he designs 
thereby a determinate existence. For he cannot ac- 
complish both any otherwise than either by exceed- 
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ing his poetic right, encroaching itito proTince of es« 
perience through the ideal, and pretending to define 
existence through the mere possibility of actual exist? 
ence, — or by resigning his poetic right, allowing ex- 
perience to encroach upon the province of the ideal, 
and confining possible determinableness to the condi^ 
iions of leality. 

Show is a}sthetic; oqly so far as it is upright (posi- 
tively renouncing all claims to reality), and only so far 
as it is independent (dispensing with all 'support of 
reality). As soon as it is false and feigns reality, and 
as soon as it is adulterated, and requires reality for its 
operation, it is nothing but a vile instrument for mate- 
rial purposes, and can demonstrate nothing for freedom 
of the spirit. Au reste, it is not necessary, that the 
object .in which we find the show of Beauty, shoul(l be 
destitute of reality, if only in our judgment we have 
no regard to this reality ; for so far as we regard that, 
it is not iesthetical. Indeed an animate female beauty 
will charm us as well and perhaps a little better, than 
a mere picture, however beautiful ; but in so far as it 
pleases us better than the latter, it pleases us no more 
as independent show, it pleases no more the pure, 
aesthetic feeling, which the living may please only as an 
actual mode, the actual only as idea : but in fact a dia- 
pi*oportionately higher degree of polite culture is re- 
quired, to perceive in the living itself only the pure 
show, .than to dispense with life in the latter. 

In whatever single man or whole people we find the 
upright and independent show, there we may infer the 
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mstence of spirit aild taste and ^very congenial excel- 
lence, -^ there we may see the ideal swaying the actnal, 
honor triumphing o?er worldly possession, reflection 
over enjoyment, and the dream of immortality over ex- 
istence. There the public voice will be the only fear- 
ihl thing, and a^ olive-wreath more honorable than a 
purple rpbe. Only impotency and perversity take re- 
fuge ija false and needy show ; and single nien as well 
as wjiole people, who either '' assist reality by show or 
(esthetic) show by reality " — • both are intimately allied 
— prove at the same time their moral worthlessness 
and their ssthetic incapacity. 

To the question then, " how far may show exist in 
the moral iiporld," the answer is both brief and conclu- 
sive, in so far as it is esthetic show, that is, show which 
will neither spurn reality nor needs to be spurned by 
it. Then aesthetic show can never become dangerous 
to the truth of morality ; and where we find it other- 
wise, it can be shown without difficulty, that the show 
was not {£sthetical. For example, none but a stranger 
to polite intercourse, would regard the assurances of 
civility, which is an universal form, as tokens of personal 
regard, and when deceived, find fault with the decep- 
tion. But only a bungler in polite intercourse would 
call falsehood to his aid, in order to be polite, and flat- 
ter, in order to be agreeable. A sense for independ- 
ent show is wanting in the first, hence he can only 
give significance to it by supposing it reality ; and re- 
ality is wanting to the second, and he would readily 
compensate it by show. ** • 
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Nothing is more common, than to heai from certa« 
frivolous critics of the age the complaint, that all mo^ 
lidity has vanished from the world, and that the esseace 
is neglected for the show. Although I do not feel mj* 
self called upon, to vindicate the age against this as- 
persion, it is sufficiently evident from the wide exten- 
sion which' these severe censors give to their complaint, 
that they not only blame the age fot the false, but also for 
the upright show ; and even the ^xc^tions which they 
make at any time in favor of Beauty, reldJU^ irather to 
dependent than to independent show. Thej- not only 
inveigh against the deceitful coloring, which <ABjceals 
the truth and pretends to spurn reality ; they also wax 
violent against the beneficent show, which fills vacuity 
and covers wretchedness, and against that ideal, which 
ennobles a common reality. A false morality justly 
offends their austere sense of truth ; only it is a pity, 
that they should esteem courtesy a part of this falseness. 
They are displeased that external glitter so often eclipses 
true merit, but they are no less chagrined', that we should 
demand show from merit, and not excuse the internal ca- 
pacity from manifesting agreeable form. They miss the 
hearty, the substantial and the cordial of former times, 
but they might also see restored the sharpness and 
coarseness of the first manners, the ungainliness of old 
forms, and the old gothic exuberance. By criticisms 
of this kind they evince a respect for substance in itself , 
unworthy of a humanity, which rather should value 
material only so far as it is susceptible of receiving 
shape and of enlarging the realm of ideas. Then the 
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tnte.of the century need not lend a ready ear to such 
Toices> if it only in other respects stands before a bet- 
ter tribunal. Not that we impute a value to aesthetic 
show (we hattre long done this imperfectly), bilt that we 
have not yet applied it to pure show, that we have not 
sufficiently distinguished existence from phenomenon, 
thereby settling the boundaries of both forever, — this 
it is, with which a rigorous judge of Beauty might xe- 
proacli us. And this reprehension we shall deserve, 
00 long as |re cannot enjoy the beautiful in animated . 
akture^widiout coveting it, or admire the beautiful in 
imitatf^ art, without demanding its utility — so long as 
we allow no single, absolute legislation to the fancy, 
and direct it to its own dignity, by the respect which 
we create for its workl 
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Fear nothing for reality and truth, if the lofty idea 
which I have inculcated in the preceding letters upon 
aesthetic dhow, should become universal. It will not 
become so, so long as man is sufficiently umxdished, to 
be able to abuse it ; and should it become so, it can 
only be effected by a culture which at the sattHs time 
makes every abuse impossible. More power of al>- 
straction, more freedom of heart,- more energy of will 
is demanded in striving for independent show, than man 
requires in restricting himself to reality; and the latter 
must already lie behind him, if he would press forward to 
the former. How badly then WDuld he calculate, who 
should ta4ce the road to the ideal, in order to avoid the 
road to the actual ! Then we might not have much 
to dread for reality, from show, as it is here represent- 
ed ; but so much the more fear for show from reality. 
Chained to the material, man is all this time only serv- 
ijing his own designs, before he allows to show a special 
personality in the art of the Ideal. He requires for the 
last a total revolution in his whole mode of perception, 
without which he would never find himself on ike way 
to the ideal. Where then we discover a disinterested, 
free estimation of pure show, we can there infer such 
an inversion of his nature and the proper commence- 
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ment of humanity. But traces of this kihd are really 
found in the first rude trials vdiich he makes for the re- 
finement of his being, — made too at the risk of impair- 
ing itd sensuous capacity. Generally as soon as he be- 
gins to* prefer shape to substance, and hazard reality 
for show (but which therefore he must recognize), the 
circle of his animal being unclo3es, and he finds him- 
self upon a path that never ends. 

Not content with that only which satisfies 'nature 
and meetti the present neSd, he desires a superfluity ; 
at first indeed only a superfluity oisuhstance^ in order 
to hide from desire its true limits, and to insure enjoy- 
ment enough for the present want, but'fcoon a super-* 
fluity in the substance, an aesthetic surplus, in order to 
content also the form-impulse, and to extend enjoy-p 
ment to every possible want. When only colkcting 
material for a future use and anticipating this in im- 
agination, he transgresses indeed the present moment, 
but without transgressing time ; he enjoys more, but 
still no differently than before. But while he draws 
shape into his enjoyment, and at the same time regards 
the form of objects which satisfy his desires, he has not 
only enhanced his enjoyment in extent and degree, but* 
also ennobled it in kind. 

Indeed, nature has already yielded necessity to the 
irrational, and cast a gleam of freedom into the gloom 
of animal existence. If no hunger gnaws the lion, and 
no beast of prey provokes to battle, his slumbering 
energy creates for itself an object ; he fills the echoing 
Waste with vehement roaring, and his exuberant power 
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satiates itself m an aimless eflliAioB. The insect !•• 
Tels joyously in the sunshine, and certainly it is not 
the note of desire only which we hear in the bird^i 
jnelodious warhlincr. In these emotions there is mide- 
niable freedom, but not generally freedom from oeiBd, 
only from a definite,. external need. The beast labon^ 
when a want is the incitement to its activity, and it 
plays, when profusion of ?igor is this incitement, when 
superfluous life is its own stimulus to activity. Even 
in inanimate nature, such a luxury of power and laxity 

I m 

.' of determinatencss is manifest, which in that mafteriai 
sense we may properly call play. The tree pats fortl] 
countless buds, which are never developed, and extendi 
more roots, twigs and leaves for nourishment, than ar( 
demanded for its individual preservation or that of iti 
species. Whatever of its prodigal fulness it restorei 
unused and unenjoyed to the dements, may be lavisb 
ed by animate nature in joyous emotion. Thus natun 
already gives us in its material kingdom a prelude o 
the unlimited, and removes there the fetters in part 
which in the kingdom of Form it entirely throws aside 
It finds a passage to^ aesthetic play from'the constraint o 
need, or physical seriousness, through the constraint o 
superfluity, or physical play ; and before it soars in tlM 
lofty freedom of Beauty away from the fetters of eacl 
design, it approaches this state of independence,, a 
least from afar, in theyr^e emotion, which is both enc 
and means. 

The imagination of man, like his corporeal organs 
has also its free emotion and its material play, in whicl 
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H merely enjoys its native power and liberty, without 
any reference to shape. Yet so far as this play of 
fancy includes nothing of form, and its whole attraction 
ca—irtn in an unconstrained flow of images^ it pertains, 
aMioQgh peculiar to man alone, merely to his animal 
life, and only demonstrates his immunity from every 
external sensuous constraint, without yet developing ai^ 
independent creative power.^ The imagination in it« 
attempt at ^formal freedom, makes at length a leap to 
esthetic play, from this fr%e play of ideas, which is of 
a kind entirely material, and is explained by the sim- 
ple laws of nature. We must call it a leap, since an 
entirely new power comes here into requisition; for 
the directing spirit for the first time interferes in the 
operations of a blind instinct, subjects the "arbitrary pro* 
cess of the-knaginatiou to its immutable, eternal unity, 
and infuMMi, its jself-dependejice into the changeablei 

> Most or the sports which are in Togue in common life, depend 
either entirely upon this feeling of the free play of ideas, or derive 
from it their greatest attraction. But however little it evinces in it- 
self a higher mature, and however readily the weakest souls are ac- 
customed to resign themselves to this free current of images, yet this 
independence of the fancy of external impressions, is at least the neg- 
ative condition for its creative faculty. The plastic art elevates it- 
yelf to the ideal, only while tearing itself from reality, and the ima- 
gination must have freed itself from foreign laws, hy its reproductivte 
process, before it can act according to its own laws, in its productive 
quality. Indeed a still greater step is to be taken from mere lawless* 
ness to a self-dependent internal coaibrmity, — and an entirely new 
power, the ability for ideas, must here be brought into play : but this 
power can now unfold itself with more facility, since the senses do 
not oppose if, and the indefinite borders, at least negatively, upon the 
'infinite. 
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and iti^ infiniteness into the sensuous. But so long as 
rade nature, which knows no other law than restlesdy 
to hasten from change to change, is sitill too powerfhl, 
it will oppose that necessity by its unsteady cnpriae, 
that stability by its unrest, that self-dependence bjlte 
needinese, and that elevated simplicity by its insatiety. 
Then the eesthetic play-impulse wiM be hardly recog- 
nized in its first attempts, as the sensuous impulse in- 
cessantly interposes with its capricious humor and its 
wild desire. Hence we see the uncultivated taste ein* 
bracing first the novel and surprising, the extravagant, 
wonderful and bizarre, the vehement and wild ; and 
avoiding nothing so much as calmness and simplicity. 
It fashions grotesque shapes, delights in harsh transi* 
tions, exuberant forms, dazzling contrasts, glaring 
lights, pathetic tones. In this epoch it only calls that 
beautiful which excites it, which gives it sa^Qtance, -^ 
but which excites to a self-acting opposition, and gives 
it substance for di possible image, for otherwise it would 
not possess for it the character of Beauty. Then a r^ 
markable alteration takes place in the form of its de- 
cisions ; it seeks these objects not since they give it 
something to endure, but something to act upon ; they 
please it not because they meet a want, but because 
they satisfy a law which speaks, although still gently, 
in its bosom. 

Soon man is no longer satisfied, that things please 
him ; he himself wishes to please, at first indeed only 
by that which is his own, but finally by that which he 
15.' What be possesses or produces, need bear no 
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longer tbe traces of servitude, the straightened form of 
his design; next to the service whiijh it renders; i% 
must 1^0 reflect the ingenious intellect which con- 
C4^r6d it, the ready hand which performed it, and the 
siljgiip and free spirit which selected and expressed it. 
Now the ancient German seeks for splendid skins, 
stately antlers, ornamental drinking horns; and the 
Caledonian chooses the finest cockles for his feasts. 
Weapons themselves need no longer be mere objects 
of terror, bat of pleasure alio, and the cunning shoul-* 
der-belt will be no less noticeable, than the deadly edge 
of the sword* Not content with • introducing an ees- 
thetic surplus into the necessary, the play-impulses 
finally rids, itself entirely from the fetters of exigency, \ 
and Beauty for her own sake becomes the object of its 
endeair^^.. ^an adoihns tumself. Unconstrained joy is 
reckonoUtt^lltog liis wants, 9nd the unnecessary soon 
makeal.;4|cMslt part of his pleasures. 

As fiirmL; gradually approaches him from without, in 
his dwelling, his furniture, his garments, it begins at 
last to take possession of himself, — at first only traps- 
filming the outward, at last also the inward man. 
The unchartered elasticity of joy resolves itself into the 
dancB) shapeless gesture into a graceful, harmonious 
language of action ; the ehaoa of sound unfolds itself 
to the perception, and begins to obey time and ac- 
knowledge harmony. The Trojan host stormed forth 
to the battle field with shrill cries like an army of 
cranes, but the Greeks approached with a calm and 
nr)ble movement. There we see only the excefs of 
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blind force, here the triumph of form- and the mmple 
majesty of law. 

Now a fairer necessity knits the sexes togethfr* ukt 
syippathy of heart assists in preser?ing the alluDM, 
which was only begun by the capricious and Aajj^ 
moods of desire. Shape, released from its gloomy fet- 
ters, is recognized by the tranquil eye, soul looks into 
soul, and a generous interchange of" inclination bvk^ 
plants a selfish traffic in pleasure. Desire enlarges and 
elevates itself to love, as humanity beams from its ob- 
ject ; and a sordid advantage over sense is despised for 
a nobler triumph over will. The need of pleasing sub- 
jects the man of force to the mild jurisdiction of taste ; 
he can make booty of pleasure, but love must be a gift 
He can only strive to reach this loflicr prize through 
form, and not through matter. He must oeawto af* 
feet, as a force, the feeling, and as phenomiBMi, to o{h 
pose the intellect ; if he would satisfy freedol( be must 
concede it. As Beauty nullifies the conflict ot nature 
in its simplest and purest example, in the eternal c<m- 
trariety of sex, so also it nullifies it — or at least tends 
to do so — in the complicated whole of society, and 
to reconcile all the gentle and the violent in the moral 
world, according to the model of that free union iHiich 
it forms between manly power and womanly tenddmesi^ 
Weakness now becomes inviolate, and licentious 
strength is rebuked ; the generosity of knightly manners 
ameliorates the right of nature. The graceful blush of 
modesty disarms the one whom no force can terrify, 
and tears quench a revenge which no blood oould ap- 
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pwise. Hatred itself regards the gentle appeal of 
honor, the sword of the conqueror spares a diear^ied 
(oe, ai^ a hospitable hearth smokes for the stranger, on 
thefe^Jheaded shore where death Was onoe his only 

The esthetic formative impulse establishes insensibl]^ 
a third joyous empire of play and of show, between the 
formidable refdm of powers and the sacred realm of 
law — an empire wherein it releases man from all the- 
fetters of circumstance, and frees him, both physically 
aad morally, from all that can be -called -constraint. . 

If man, in the dynovttca/ state of right, meets man as 
a power, and carcjamscribes his operations, eir-opposes 
him in the ttlUcal' state of duty with the majesty of 
laWy and fetters his will, — he need only appear to him 
in the «jcjple of polished intercourse, in the cesthetic 
state, 4iflM*> ^J <^onfront him as an object for the 
fres pllpl^lilise. To give freedom hy freedom 4S the 
fundanl#nttl law of this empire. 

The dynamical state can only make society possible, 
while restraining nature by nature ; the ethical state 
can only make it (morally) necessary, while subjecting 
the single to the universal will ; the aesthetic state 
alooe can make it actual, since it fulfils the will of the 
whole through the nature of the individual. ■ If need 
already impels man to society, and re^on plants social 
principles witbin him, yet Beauty alone can impart to 
him a social charucter. Taste alone introduces har- 
mony into society, since it establishes harmony in the 

individual. All other representative tbrms mutilate 

10 
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man, since they -are • founded either exclfisi?elj upmi 
the sensuous, or upon the spkitual part of his being; 
only the expression of Beauty makes a whole ^ut of 
him, since thereto, both his natures must herm0t|||||fit 
All other forms of communication mutilate soeilij, 
since they relate either exclusively to the private soi^ 
ceptibility, or to the dexterity of single members -— qoih 
sequently, to that which is distinctive between man 
and man ; only the communication of Beauty can com- 
bine society, since it relates to that which is commoD 
to all. We enjoy the pleasures of sense only as indn 
/^iduals, without the participation of the generic nature 
\ which dwells within us ; then we cannot extend to uoft- 
ver^ality our sensuous pleasures, because we cannot 
make our individuality universal. We enjoy the 
pleasures of cognition only generically, and while 
carefully removing from our judgment eveitt^nce of 
the individual; then we cannot make-oiijP^rilioiiil 
pleasures universal, because we cannot exolnde, ai 
from our own judgment, the traces of individuality in " 
that of others. Beauty alone we enjoy at the same 
time as individual and as genus ; that is, as represent 
atives of the race. Sensuous good can only make one 
happy person, since it founds itself upon indinalion; 
which is always accompanied by exclusion ; and it can 
only make this one partially happy, because the person^ 
ality does not participate. * Absolute good can make 
happy only under conditions, which are not universally 
to be predicated ; for truth is only the reward of de- 
nial, and only a pure heart believes in' a pure will. 
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Beaaty akme blesses all the world, and^very being for- 
geto its limitations, while under her enchantment. 

No pfeettoinence, no absolute monarchy is tolerated^ 
sa^hfi^as taste gevems, and the empire of beauty in 
shiOTPw^diflbsed. This empire extends upwards to the 
PJiace where reason rules with absolute necessity, abol- 
isfaiilg all matter ; and downwards where 'the native 
impulse conti^ls with -blind necessitation, and form is 
stili in embryo ; nay, taste itself still preserves its execu- 
tive power upcHi the^e distant confines, where its legis- 
lative power is taken away. « Isdated desires must re- 
noonce their selfishness, and the agreeaUe, WhicJi other- 
wise only entices the senses, must also cast the toils of 
grace over the spirit. Duty, the stern voice of necesJ 
sity, muM alter its reproachful formula, which resist- 
ance, alone can justify, and honor willing nature by i 
nobler oqafidence. Taste conducts knowledge froii 
tiie iiiyfltdBw of science forth beneath the open heaven 
•f common sense, and converts the property of the 
schools into a^ common good for the whole human 
fainily. Even the lofi;iest genius must resign its par- 
tiealaF elevation, and descend familiarly to the compre- 
hension of a child. Power must submit while the 
Graces bind it, and the self-willed lion must obey the 
reins of Love. To this end it draws its favoring veil ) ^ 
over physiedrneed, which offends the dignity of a fi-ee 
spirit in its naked shape, and conceals from us the de- 
grading relationship with matter, by a delicious illusion J 
of freedom. Even mercenary art, borrowing its wings, 
lifts itself from the dust ; and the fetters of corporeity, 
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touched by its wand^ drop from the inanimatii as wdl' 
as imimate. In the ssthetijc state, all, eren the sab- 
rserring tool, is a free citizen, possessing equal rights 
^ , with the noUtBt ; and the intellect^ which ^^^/^M^ 
\(^ \ moulds the passive mass to its deigns, must nijnlt 
r'^^ with it concerning its destination. Here, then, in the 
empire of esthetic show, is that ideal of equality ful- 
filled, which the enthusiast would so gladif see realized 
in actual life ; and if it is true, that petite manners at- 
tain their earliest and most perfect maturity, in the 
vicinity of the throne, we must also recognize here the 
benevolent dispensation, which often appeaps to restrict 
man in the actual, only to excite his development ip 
the ideal, world. 

But does such a state of beauty in show exist, and 

where is it to be foupd ? In every finely strung soul it 

exists as a necessity ; but as a fact, one wo^d find it, 

like the pure church and the. pure repuldi^, only in 

select circles, where the demesinor is formed, not by^ 

\the lifeless imitation of foreign mannen^ but by the in- 

I trinsic beauty of nature, — where man passes through 

■ the most intricate circumstances with eotil simplicity 

and tranquil innocence, and is neither compelled to 

insult another's freedom, in order to maintain his own, 

nor to manifest grace at the eicpense of dimity* 
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LIMITS OF TASTE. • 



The abuse of Beauty, and . the pretensions of the 
imagination to appropriate for itself the legislative, 
where it only possesses the executive, power, have been 
so detrimental both in life and in science, that it is of 
the utmost importance properly to define the limits, 
which are requisite to the use of beautiful forms. 
These limits ar« already embraced in the nature of 
Beauty, and we need only call to mind how taste exerts 
its influence, to be able to define how far it may ex- 
tend it. 

The operations of taste are generally undertaken, 
to bring into harmony, and to combine ' in an internal 
alliance, the sensuous and spiritual powers of man. 
Where then such an internal alliance between reason 
and sense Mas a legitimate design, an influence is to be 
allowed to taste. But suppose cases, where, either to 
accomplish a design, or to satisfy a duty, we must act 
as pure rational beings, free from all sensuous influ- 
ence, and where then the alliance between i^irit and 
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matter must be for the time destroyed, —there taste 
finds its limits, which it cannot transgress, without 
either frustrating a design, or removing us from our 
duty. But such cases actually occur, and they jioe 
already prescribed to us in our destiny. < 

Our destiny {Bestimmmig) is, to acquire cognitions 
and to act from them. For both a dexterity is requi- 
site, to exclude the sense from that which the spirit 
does, since perception must l)e abstracted from every 
cognition, and desire from every moral volition. 

When we cognize, we are in a state of activity, and 
our attention is directed to an object, to a relation be- 
tween separate modes. When we perceive, we » tee in 
a state of passivity, and our attention (so to call that, 
which is not a conscious operation of the spirit) is only 
directed to our condition, so far as that is affected 
by being receptive of an impression. As we can only 
perceive and not cognize Beauty, we remark in it no 
relation to other objects, and refer its mode ( Vorstel' 
lung) not to other modes, but to our perceptive self. 
We experience nothing in a beautiful object, hut from 
it we experience a change in our condition, of which 
perception is the expression. Then our knowledge is 
not extended by decisions of taste, and no cognition, 
not even of Beauty itself, is obtained by the percep- 
tion of Beauty. Where then cognition is the aim, 
taste can be of no service to us, at least no direct and 
immediate service ; rather is cognition discontinued, 
just so long as we are occupied with Beauty. 

But it will' be- objected, of what service then is an 
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elegant DTcetiture of ideas, if the intentioii of the ^» 
poehioDi whjcii cam be qolhing elM tlia^ to educe c<^ 
nition, is latber thereby hindered than aKiiled t 

Certainly, beantf of invwtitnre can promote inteK 
lectnil conviction just as liffle aa the elegant ^rraoge- 
ment of. a repast serrea to aatiate the' guest, or the 
^terior polish of a man to decide his interna^ worth. 
But juat as on the one hand, the fine diapoeitton of a 
table entices the appetite, and on the other, a recon> 
mendatory exterior generally awakea and excites atten- 
tion to the man, so by an attractive exhibition of truth 
we are favorably inclined to open our soul to U ; and 
the hindrances to onr disposition, which otherwise 
would hase opposed the difficult prosecution of t 
loog and rigorous chain of thought, are remored. The 
Bubject never gains by beauty of form, nor is the under- 
Btilndjng assisted in its c<^ition by taste. The bu1> 
ject must recommend' iiaelf directly lothe understand- 
ing through itself, while beaut; of form addresses the 
imagination, and flatters' it with a show of freedom. 
■ But this innocent condmcension toward the aensee, 
which is only allowable in the form, without thereby 
changing the svltject at all, is subjected to great r^ 
atrictiona, and can be completely destructive of-desiKB 
according to the kind of cognition and the deg 
conviction which one proposes in communicatii 
thoughts. 

There is a scientific cogniiion, which i 
positive ideas and recognized principle 
cognition, which only depends Kpc 
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less developed. What is often Terj condaciffe to tbe 
latter, may be diametricallj opposed to the lonner. 

Where Goe seeks to eflfect a strict coBfictioo from 
principles, it is not done hf diifihjing troth oaly 
according to the subject^ Imt the proofs of tmth moat 
also be contained with it, in the form of the exposition. 
But this means nothing else than that not only the sub- 
ject, bat also its statement, most be in confonnity to the 
laws of thought. The conceptimis must also be muted 
in the exposition with the same rigid necessity with 
which they depend upon each other in the intellect, 
and stability in statement must correspond to stability 
in idea. But now that freedom, which is allowed to 
the imagination . in cognitions, strives with the rigid 
necessity, according to which the intellect concate- 
nates its judgments and conclusions. The imagination 
continually strives, in conformity with its nature, after 
intuitions — that is, after complete and universally 
definite representations, and is incessantly employed 
in exhibiting the universal in a single case, confining 
it to space and time, securing to the conc^ion an 
individuality, and giving the abstract a corporeity. It 
likes freedom, too, in its combinations, and thus re- 
cognizes no other law than the serial chance of space 
and time ; for this is the only principle of cohecency, 
which remains to us in our representations, if we rea- 
son away all that is conception, all that internally 
connects them. In a manner quite the reverse, the 
intellect is busied with partial representations or con- 
ceptions, and its endeavors tend to distinguish chw- 
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'acterlstie* in the animate whxAe oC an intuition. Sinoii. 
the intellect unites thingd accoraing ti^,the intemm 
reltttions, which can onlji;.,be 4pK>vered:' by dissection, 
it can combine oolf so fta^aiilii previously separated-^- 
that is, only by partial Tq^KMItations. The intellect 
observes a rigid necessily tsid legality in its combina- 
tions, and it can only be satisfied by a pefinanent 
association of ideas. But .this association viriil be 
•destroyed, as often as the imagination inserts entire 
representations (sii^le cases) in this chain of abstrac- 
tions, and mingles the serial chance of time veith the 
rigid necessity of an actual connexion (in fact),* 
Hence it is unavoidably necessary that the imagination 
should renounce its capricious character, vi^here there 
is to be strict consequence of thought^ and leafn to 
subordinate and sacrifice its struggle after the greatest 
possible sensuousness.in representations, and the great- 
est possible freedom in their combination, to the wants 
of the intellect. For this reason the exposition most 
be so managed as to crush that effort of the imagini^ 
tion, by excluding everything individual and sensuous^ 
and as well to restrict its restless poetic-impulse hj 
definiteness in expression, as the advances of its ca- 

< 

1 An author who is. engaged in strict scientific inquiries, will oa 
Xhat account make a reluctant and sparing use of examples (By-play, 
Beispiel). What obtains with perfect truth in the universal, is lia- 
ble to qualifications in each particular^ case ; and as circumstances 
accur in each particular case, which axe contingent in respect to the 
general idea it is meant to elucidate, it is always to be /eared, that 
these contingent relations may become incorporated with that general 
idea, and deduet somewhat from its unltersality and ndoessitj. ' 
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price in combination by conformity to law. To be 
sure, it will not be subjected to -this yoke without resist- 
ance, but we here reasonably reckon upon a self-denial 
and a serious resolution of the hearer or ceader, not 
to regard, for the sake of the facts^ the difficulties 
which are inseparable from form. 

But where such a resolution can not be presupposed, 
and where we can indulge no hope, that interest in the 
subject will be sufficiently strong, to encourage this 
exertion, there indeed we must refrain from the com- 
munication of a scientific cognition, but gain instead 
somewhat more freedom as to exposition. In this case 
we resign the form of science, which tasked the imag^ 
nation too severely, and which can only be made 
tolerable through the importance of the aim, and we 
select instead the form of Beauty, which, independent 
of all subjects, is its own recommendation. Since the 
facts will not protect the form, the form must disregard 
the facts. 

Popular instruction is compatible with this freedom. 
As the demagogue or popular author (an appellation^ 
under which I comprehend each one, who does not 
address exclusively the learned) speaks to a public not 
previously prepared, and does not select his reader like 
the other, but must take him as he finds him, he can 
only presuppose in him the universal conditions of 
thought, only the universal incentives to attention, but 
no peculiar aptness in reasoning, no acquaintance yet 
with definite conceptions, no interest in definite objects. 
Then too he cannot presume at hazard that the imagi- 
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nstioii of ikoee whom he wishat to inftrQCt, -will combiiM, 
Uie requisite meaning with his abstracti(»s, ind fumidf 
a sabject to the general conceptions^ to which the scien- 
tific exposition is limited. In order to proceed more 
securely, he prefers to give at once both the iiAuitionB 
and the single cases, to wliich t^K>se conceptions relate ; 
and he leaves it to his reader's intellect^ to fashion 
tlierefrom the conception extempore. Then the imagir 
nation will be brought into play much more. by the 
popular exposition, but still only reproductively, (re* 
neMring* communicated Representations), and not prth 
ductively (demonstrating its self-creating power). 
Those sirigle cases or intuitions are much too strictly 
estimated with reference to the present design, and 
much too accurately adjusted for the use that should 
be made of them, ibr the "imagination ever to forget 
that it acts in the service of the intellect. It is true,- 
the exposition keeps somewhat nearer to life and the 
world of sense, but is not yet lost in it. Then the 
statement still continues tQ be only didactic ; for, in 
order to be beautiful, it faib of the two most eminent 
qualities, sensuousness in exprtssion^ -and freedom in 
motion. 

The statement is free, when the intellect define!^ 
indeed with precision the consecution of ideas, 
cording to laws so hidden, that the imagination 
to act in a manner entirely capricious, and to 
only the serial chance of time. The statement is 
otfs, if it conceals the universal in the 
resigns to the fancy the living irai 
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fleatation), where the 'ckoty object is the coDCeption, 
(the partial representation). Then the sensuous rept^ 
sentation, regarded from one point of Yiew; is rich, 
since where only a determination is .required, it afibid» 
a complete image, an entirety of determinations^ an in- 
diyidual ; but, regarded from another point of view/h^ 
is again limited and poor, since it only mainti&aof oae 
individual and of a single case, what is yet tabe andev^ 
stood of a whole sphere^ Thus it abridges the inteir 
lect exactly in proportion to the surplus it gives to the 
imagination, for the more complete a representttion ul. 
in contents, the less is its extent. 

It is the interest of the imagination, to change its 
objects arbitrarily ; the interest of the intellect is to 
unite its own objects with rigid necessity. As much 
as both these interests appear to conflict, there is still 
a point of union between them, and to discover this^ itf 
the peculiar merit of beautiful style. 

In order to satisfy the imagination, the discount 
must have a material part or body, which is supplied 
by the intuitions, from which the intellect separates the 
single characteristics or conceptions ; for, however ab- ' 
stractly we may reflect, there is always at last som^ 
thing sensuous which lies at the bottom of our reflec- 
tion. But only the imagihation flies from intuition to 
intuition, unconstrained and irregularly, and obeys no 
other connexion than that of 'the succession of time. 
Then the intuitions which afford the material part 
to the discourse, stand in no actual connexion with 
each other, but appear rather to exist for themselves 
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80 independent members md ^^^ proper wholes ; they 
betray the entire disordei of an imagination at play 
and only .oonforming to itself, so that the attire has 
esthetic freedom, and the want of fancy is satisfied. 
We might say that such an exposition is an organic 
IMtoduct, where not only the whole Uves, but the single 
naembers kare also their proper existence ; -the merely 
scientific exposition is a mechanical work, where the 
noenvbera, in themselves lifeless, impart to the whole, by 
their intimate union, an artificial life, . 

On tfee other hand^. in ordea to satisfy, the intellect 
and educQ cogoitioD, the discourse must have a spirit- 
ual part, significaneBy and this it acquires through the 
conceptions, by whose means those intuitions are re- 
late to each other, and united in a whble. Now if be- 
tf#(een these coiiQeptions, as the spiritual part of the 
discourse, the closest connexion exists, while their 
COTresponding intuitions, as the sensuous part of the 
dieeourse, only appear "to coexist by an arbitrary play 
of^the fancy, — the problem is solved, and the intellect 
iasatisfied by conformity, while the fancy id flattered 
by non-conformity. 

Let one seek to discover the magic of beautiful dic- 
tion, and he will always find that it is contained in 
suoh a felicitous relation between external freedom and 
internal necessity. The individualizing of objects, 
and the figurative or informal expression, chiefly con- 
tribute to this freedom of imaginationy the former by 
elevating the sensuousoess, and the latter by creating 
it where it is not. ; While we represent a genus by an 
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The abuse of Beauty, and . the pretensions of the 
imagination to appropriate for itself the legislative, 
where it only possesses the executive, power, have been 
so detrimental both in life and in science, that it is of 
the utmost importance prc^erly lo define the limits, 
which are requisite to the use of beautiful forms. 
These limits ar« already embraced in the nature of 
Beauty, and we need only call to mind how taste exerts 
its influence, to be able to define how far it may ex- 
tend it. 

The operations of taste are generally undertaken, 
to bring into harmony, and to combine ' in an internal 
alliance, the sensuous and spiritual powers of man. 
Where then such an internal alliance between reason 
and sense Ibto a legitimate design, an influence is to be 
allowed to taste. But suppose cases, where, either to 
accomplish a design, or to satisfy a duty, we must act 
as pure rational beings, free from all sensuous- influ- 
ence, and where then the alliance between spirit and 
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matter must be for the time destroyed, — Ibere taste 
finds its limits, which it cannot transgress^ without 
either frustrating a design, or removing us from our 
duty. But such cases actually occur, and thej^jj^ 
already prescribed to usiii our destiny. ^' 

Our destiny '(Besiinumtng) is, to acquire cognitions 
and to tct from them. For both a dexterity is requi^ 
site, to exclude the sense from that which the spirit 
does, since perception must 'be abstracted from every 
cognition, and desire from every moral volition. 

When we cognize, we are in a stat^ of activity, and 
our attention is directed to an object, to a relation be- 
tween separate modes. When we perceive^ we » tee in 
a state of passivity, and our attention (so to call that, 
which is not a conscious operation of the spirit) is aplj 
directed to our condition, so far as that is affected 
by being receptive of an impression. As we can only 
perceive and not cogniz)e Beauty, we remark in it no 
relation to other objects, and refer its mode ( V&rsteh 
lung) not to other modes, but to our perceptive self. 
We experience nothing in a beautiful object, butjfro« 
it we experience a change in our condition, of whioh 
perception is the expression. Then our knowledge is 
not extended by decisions of taste, and no cognition, 
not even of Beauty itself, is obtained by the percep- 
tion of Beauty. Where then cognition 'll the aim, 
taste can be of no service to us, at least no direct and 
immediate service ; rather is cognition discontinued, 
just so long as we are occupied with Beauty. 

But it will^ be- objected, of what service then is an 
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elegant iiiTestiture of ideas, if the intentioa of the 6% 
position^ which can be nothing elie than to educe cog^ 
nition, is rather thereby hindefsd than airisted f 

Certainly, beantj of mveititare can promote inteK 
lectaal conviction just as liAle as the elegant furange- 
ment of. a repast serrea to satiate the guest, or the 
exterior polish of a man to decide his interna]^ worth. 
But just as on the one hand, the fine disposition of a 
table entices the appetite, and cm the other, a recom- 
mendatory exterior generally awakes and excites atten- 
tion to the man, so by an attractive exhibition of truth 
we are favorably inclined to open our soul to it ; and 
the hindrances in our diq>osition, which otherwise 
would have opposed the difficult prosecution of a 
long and rigorous chain of thought, are removed. The 
subject never gains by beauty of form, nor is the under- 
standing assisted in its cognition by taste. The sub- 
ject must recommend' itself directly to*the understand- 
ing through itself, while beauty of form addresses the 
imagination, and flatters* it with a show of freedom. 
* But this innocent cond^cension toward the senses, 
which is only allowable in the farm, without thereby 
changing the subject at all, is subjected to great re- 
strictions, and can be completely destructive of* design, 
according to the kind of cognition and the degree of 
conviction which one proposes in communicating his 
thoughts. 

There is a scientific cognition, which rests upon 
positive ideas and recognized principles, and a popular 
cognition, which only depends upon feelings mofe or 
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iess developed. What is often very conduciTe t» the 
latter, may be diametrically opposed to the former.' 

Where cme seeks to efiect a strict coBTiction* from 
principles, it is not done by diqdaying troth .mly 
according to the subject, %at the proofs of truth mmt 
also be contained with lit, m the form of the exposition. 
But this meaps nothing dse than that not only the sab^ 
ject, but also its«tatement, must be in conformity to the 
laws of thought. The conceptions must also be united 
in the exposition with the same rigid necessity with 
which they depend upon each other in the intellect, 
and stability in statement must correspond to stability 
in idea. But now that freedom, which is allowed to 
the imagination . in cognitions, strives with the rigid 
necessity, according to which the intellect concate- 
nates its judgments and conclusions. The imaginati<n 
continually strives, in conformity with its nature, after 
intuitions — that is, after complete and universally 
definite representations, and is incessantly employed 
in exhibiting the universal in a single case, confining 
it to space and time, securing to the conception an 
individuality, and giving the abstract a corporeity. It 
likes freedom, too, in its combinations, and thus re- 
cognizes no otlidr law than the serial chance of space 
and time ; for this is the only principle of coherency, 
which remains to us in our representations, if we rea- 
son away all that is conception, all that internally 
connects them. In a manner quite the reverse, the 
intellect is busied with •partial representations or c<mi- 
ceptions, and its endeavors tend to distinguish chir- 
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ncteristiffp in the animate whole of an intuition. Sinq^,, 
the intellect unites things according t^ the internal * 
relations^ which can only Jbe diteoTered: by dissection, 
it -ifni combine onl^ so 1|ttf4|kh! previously separated-^— 
that is, only by partial i^qpraimtations. The intell^t 
observes a rigid necessity^^lil&d legality in its^ corabinar 
tions, ^imd it can only be satisfied by a petfiaanent 
association of ideas. But .this association will be 
<]estroyed, as often as the imagination inserts entire 
representations (sii^le cases) in this chain of abstrac- 
tions, and mingles the serial chance of time with the 
rigid necessity of an actual connexion (in fact),* 
Hence it is unavoidably necessary that the imagination 
should renounce its capricious character, where there 
is to be strict consequence of thought^ and leafn to 
subordinate and sacrifice its struggle. after the greatest 
possible sensuousnessiin representations, and the great- 
est possible freedom in their combination, to the wants 
of the intellect. For this reason the exposition most 
be so managed as to crush that effort of the imaginar 
tion, by excluding everything individual and sensuous, 
and as well to restrict its restless poetic-impulse by 
definiteness in expression, as the advances of its car 

4 

> An author who is engaged in strict scientific inquiries, will on 
ihat account make a reluctant and sparing use of examples (By-play, 
Beispiel). What obtains with perfect truth in the universal, is lia- 
ble to qualifications in each particular* case ; and as circumstances 
eccur in each particular case, which are contingent in respect to the 
general idea it is meant to elucidate, it is always to be /eared, that 
these contingent relations may become incdrpc»rated with that general 
idea, and deduet somewhat from its unltersality and necessity. 
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■rice in combinaticp by conformity to law. To be 
iure, it will not be subjected to this yoke without resist- 
ance, but we here reasonably reckon upon a self-denial 
and a serious resolution of the hearer or ceader, mot 
to regard, for the sake of the facts, the difficulties 
which are inseparable fircHS form. 

But where such a resc^ution can not be prffsuppoeed, 
and where we can indulge no hope, that interest in the 
subject will be sufficiently strong, to encourage this 
exertion, there indeed we must refrain firom the com- 
municatipn of a scientific cognition, but gain instead 
somewhat more freedom as to exposition. In this case 
we resign the form of science, which tasked the imagi- 
nation too severely, and which can only be made 
tolerable through the importance of the aim, and we 
select instead the form of Beauty, which^ independent 
of all subjects, is its own recommendation. Since the 
facts will not protect the form, the form must disregard 
the facts. 

Popular instruction is compatible with this fi'eedom. 
As the demagogue or popular author (an appellfition, 
under which I comprehend each one, who does not 
address exclusively the learned) speaks to a public not 
previously prepared, and does not select his reader like 
the other, but mast take him as he finds him, he can 
only presuppose in him the universal conditions of 
thought, only the universal incentives to attention, but 
no peculiar aptness in reasoning, no acquaintance yet 
with definite conceptions, no interest in definite objects. 
Then too Jie cannot presume at hazard that the imagi- 
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natioii of diose whom he wishes to instruct, wil} combim 
the requisite meaning with his abstractions, &nd furnidr 
a subject to the general conceptions^ to which the scien- 
tito exposition is limited. Ip order to proceed more 
securely, heprefas to givis at once both the iiAuitiofts 
and the sib^e cases, to wliich tl^e conceptions relate ; 
and he kttves it to his readeWs intellect, to fashion 
tlMnrefirom the conception extempore. Then the imagif 
nation will be brought into play much more. by the 
popular exposition, but still only reproductivelp, (re* 
newingf communicated tepresentations), and not prO" 
ductively (demonstrating its- seli^reating power). 
Those siifgle cases or intuitions are much too strictly 
estimated with- reference to the present design, and 
mneh too accurately adjusted for the use that should 
be made of them, for the-'imagination ever to forget 
that it acts in the service of the intellect. It is t^ue,- 
the exposition keeps somewhat nearer to life and the 
world of sense, but is not yet lost in it. Then the 
statement still continues to be only didactic ; fcnr, in 
(Hrder to be beautiful, if fails of the two most eminent 
qualities, sensuousness in exprtssion, -and freedom in 
motion. 

The statement is free, when the intellect defines 
indeed with precision the consecution of ideas, but ac- 
cording to laws so hidden, that the imagination appears 
to act in a manner entirely capricious, and to follow 
only the serial chance of time. The statement is sensU" 
ouSy if it conceals the universal in the particular, and 
resigns to the fancy the living image (the entire repre 
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sentation), where the only object is the conception, 
(the partial representation). Then the sensuous respr^ 
sentation, regarded from one point of Tiew, is rich, 
since where only a determination is required, it afiK)vd8 
a complete image, an entirety of detenainations^ an in-' 
diTidual ; but, regarded from another point ct view, h' 
is again limited and poor, since it only maintains of oae 
individual and of a single case, what is yet to be unde^ 
stood of a whole sphere^ Thus it abridges the inteir 
lect exactly in proportion to the surplus it gives to the 
imagination, for the more complete a representation i^. 
in contents, the less is its extent. 

It is the interest of the imagination, to change its 
objects arbitrarily ; the interest of the intellett is to 
unite its own objects with rigid necessity. As mach 
as both these interests appear to conflict, there is still 
a point of union between them, and to discover this, ii 
the peculiar merit of beautiful style. 

In order to satisfy the imagination, the discourse 
must have a material part or body, which is supplied 
by the intuitions, from which the intellect separates the 
single characteristics or conceptions ; for, however ab- 
stractly we may reflect, there is always at last som&' 
thing sensuous which lies at the bottom of our reflec- 
tion. But only the imagination flies from intuition to 
intuition, unconstrained and irregularly, and obeys no 

Other connexion than that of -the succession of time. 

.... • 

Then the intuitions which afford the material part 

to the discourse, stand in no actual connexion with 

eadi other, but appear rather to exist for themselves 
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38 independent members widnfl. proper wholes; they 
betray the entire disorder of an imagination at play 
and only .oonforming to itself, so that the attire has 
sestbetic freedom, and the want of fancy is satisfied. 
We might say that such an exposition is an organic 

L product, where opt only the whole Uves, but the single 
membOFS kcre also their proper existence ; -the merely 

L ' scientific exposition is a mechanical work, where the 

^ meivbera^ in themselves lifeless, impart to the whole, by 
their intimate union, an artificial life, . . . 

\ On tfee other hand^. in ordes to satisfy, the intellect 
and educa cognition, the discourse must have a spirit- 
ual part, significance, and this it acquires through the 
conceptions, by whose means those intuitions are re- 
lated to each, other, and united in a whble. Now if be- 
tuifeen these coiiQeptions, as the spiritual part of the 
discourse, the closest connexion exists, while their 
corresponding intuitions, as the sensuous part of the 
dioeoarse^ only appear "to coexist by an arbitrary play 
oCthe fancy, — the problem is solved, and the intellect 
ia satisfied by conformity, while the fancy i^ flattered 
by non-conformity. 

Let on6 seek to discover the magic of beautiful dic- 
tion, and he will always find that it is contained in 
suoh a felicitous relation between external freedom and 
internal necessity. The individualizing of objects, 
and the figurative or informal expression, chiefly con- 
tribute to this freedom of imaginationy the former by 
elevating the sensuousness, and the latter by creating 
it where it is not. While we represent a genus by an 
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The abuse of Beauty, and . the pretensions of the 
imagination to appropriate for itself the legislative, 
where it only possesses the executive, power, have been 
so detrimental both in life and in science, that it is of 
the utmost importance properly lo define the limits, 
which are requisite to the use of beautiful forms. 
These limits ar« already embraced in the nature of 
Beauty, and we need only call to mind how taste exerts 
its influence, to be able to define how far it may ex- 
tend it. 

The operations of taste are generally undertaken, 
to bring into harmony, and to combine ' in an internal 
alliance, the sensuous and spiritual powers of man. 
Where then such an internal alliance between reason 
and sense tsm a legitimate design, an influence is to be 
allowed to taste. But suppose cases, where, either to 
accomplish a design, or to satisfy a duty, we must act 
as pure rational beings, free from all sensuous- influ- 
ence, and where then the alliance between spirit and 
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The abuse of Beauty, and . the pretensions of the 
imagination to appropriate for itself the legislative, 
where it only possesses the executive, power^ have been 
so detrimental both in life and in science, that it is of 
the utmost importance prc^erly lo define the limits, 
which are requisite to the use of beautiful forms. 
These limits ar« already embraced in the nature of 
Beauty, and we need only call to mind how taste exerts 
its influence, to be able to define how far it may ex- 
tend it. 

The operations of taste are generally undertaken, 
to bring into harmony, and to combine ' in an internal 
alliance, the sensuous and spiritual powers of man. 
Where then such an internal alliance between reason 
and sense Has a legitimate design, an influence is to be 
allowed to taste. But suppose cases, where, either to 
accomplish a design, or to satisfy a* duty, we must act 
as pure rational beings, free from all sensuous • influ- 
ence, and where then the alliance between spirit and 
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matter must be for the time destroyed, — tkere taste 
finds its limits, which it cannot transgress, without 
either frustrating a design, or removing us fiom our 
duty. But such cases actually occur, and thej/^^fsft 
already prescribed to us in our destiny. '^ 

Our destiny {Bestimmung) is, to acquire cognitions 
and to act from them. For both a dexterity is requi- 
site, to exclude the sense from that which the spirit 
does, since perception must 'be abstracted from e?ery 
cognition, and desire from every moral volition. 

When we cognize, we are in a state of activity, and 
our attention is directed to an object, to a relation be- 
tween separate modes. When we perceive, we » tee n 
a state of passivity, and our attention (so to cdl that, 
which is not a conscious operation of the spirit) is oply 
directed to our condition, so far as that is affected 
by being receptive of an impression. As we can only 
perceive and not cognize Beauty, we remark in it no 
relation to other objects, and refer its mode ( Vorsteh 
lung) not to other modes, but to our perceptive self. 
We experience nothing in a beautiful object, hut from 
it we experience a change in our condition, of which 
perception is the expression. Then our knowledge is 
not extended by decisions of taste, and no cognition, 
not even of Beauty itself, is obtained by the percep- 
tion of Beauty. Where then cognition is the aim, 
taste can be of no service to us, at least no direct and 
immediate service ; rather is cognition discontinued, 
just so long as we are occupied with Beauty. 

But it will^ be* objected, of what service then is an 
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elegant kiTestiture of ideas, if the intention of the 6% 
position j which can be nothing else tha^ to educe cog^ 
lution, is ratbSer thereA>y hindered than assisted t 

-CSertainly, beantj of investitiire can promote inte^> 
leetnil ccmvicticm just ts liAle as the elegant ^urange- 
ment of. a repast serfes to satiate the guest, or the 
exterior polish of a n^n to diecide his internal worth. 
But just as on the one hand, the fine disposition of a 
taUe entices the appetite, and cm the other, a recom- 
mendatory exterior generally awakes and excites atten- 
tion to the man,, so by an attractive exhibition of truth 
we are favorably inclined to open our soul to it ; and 
the hindrances in our disposition, which otherwise 
would hajre opposed the difficult prosecution of a 
long and rigorous chain of thought, are removed. The 
subject never gains by beauty of form, nor is the under- 
standing assisted in its cognition by taste. The sub- 
ject must recommend' itself directly to 'the understand- 
ing through itself, while beauty of form addresses the 
imagination, and flatters it with a show of freedom. 
• But this innocent condcfscension toward the senses, 
which is only allowable in the form, without thereby 
changing the subject at all, is subjected to great re- 
strictions, and can be completely destructive of- design, 
according to the kind of cognition and the degree of 
conviction which one proposes in communicating his 
thoughts. 

There is a scientific cognition, which rests upon 
positive ideas and recognized principles, and a |>(7pu/ar 
cognition, which only depends vipon feelings mofe or 
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legs developed. What ia often Terj condncm to the 
Ittter, may be diametricallj opposed to the ibnner.' 

Where one seeks to eftct a strict coBTictioo- firom 
principles, it is not done fay displftying troth mij 
according to the subject, hoX the proofs of tmth But 
also be contained with it, in die form of the exposition. 
But this means nothing else than that not only the sob- 
ject, but also its statement, must be in c<»fonnity to the 
laws of thought. The conceptions must also be muted 
in the exposition with the same rigid necessity with 
which they depend upon each other in the intellect, 
and stability in statement must correspond to stability 
in idea. But now that freedom, which is allowed to 
the imagination . in cognitions, strives with the rigid 
necessity, according to which the intellect concate- 
nates its judgments and conclusions. The imagination 
continually strives, in conformity with its nature, after 
intuitions — that is, after complete and onivjersally 
definite representations, and is incessantly employed 
in exhibiting the universal in a single case, confining 
it to space and time, securing to the concepticm an 
individuality, and giving the abstract a corporeity. It 
likes freedom, too, in its combinations, and thus re- 
cognizes no otb^ law than the serial chance of space 
and time ; for this is the only principle of coherency, 
which remains to us in our representations, if we rea- 
son away all that is conception, all that intemalfy 
connects them. In a manner quite the reverse, the 
intellect is busied with partial representations or con- 
ceptions, and its endeavors tend to distinguish char- 
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mcteristiot in the animate whole of an intuition. Shi%., 
the intellect unites thingd according t^ ihe intemm ' 
rekttions, which can only.,bQ discoyered/ by dissection, 
if ^itei combine on^-sb §m ii it! previously separated'r^ 
that is, only by partial iEifi|HM99tations. The intellect 
observes a rigid necessity "Ittlid legality in its combinar 
tions, .foai it can onI|r be satisfied by a pefftaanent 
association of ideas. But .this association will be 
destroyed, as often as the imagination inserts entire 
T^M-esentations (single cases) in this chain of abstrac- 
tions, and mingles the serial chance of time with the 
rigid necessity of an actual connexion > (in fact).' 
Hence it is unavoidably necessary that the imagination 
should renounce its capricious character, where there 
is to be strict consequence of thought^ and learn to 
subordinate and sacrifice its struggle after the greatest 
possible sensuousness.in rejpresentations, and the great- 
est possible freedom in their combination, to the wants 
of the intellect. For this reason the exposition most 
be so managed as to crush that effort of the imaginar 
tion, by excluding everything individual and sensuous, 
and as well to restrict its restless poetic-impulse by 
definiteness in expression, as the advances of its ca- 

■ 

1 An author who is engaged in strict scientific inquiries, will on 
Xhat account make a reluctant and sparing use of exampks (6y-play, 
Beispiel). What obtains with perfect truth in the universal, is lia- 
ble to qualifications in each particular^ case ; and as circumstances 
accur in each particular case, which are contingent in respect to the 
genera] idea it is meant to elucidate, it is always to be Reared, that 
these contingent relations may become incorporated with that general 
idea, and deduct somewhat from its unltersality and necessity. 
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Mice in combinaticm by conformity to law. To be 
sure, it will net be subjected to -this yoke without reaial- 
ance, but we here reaaoaably reckon upon a self-denial 
and a serious resolution of ^e hearer or i:eadery mot 
to regard, for the sake of the facts, the difficulties 
which are inseparable from ibrm. 

But where such a resolution oan not be preBuppoaed, 
and where we can indulge^no hope, that interest in the 
subject will be sufficiently strong, to encourage this 
exertion, there indeed we must refrain from the com- 
nunicatipn of a scientific cognition, but gain instead 
somewhat more freedom as to exposition, in this case 
we resign the form of science, which tasked the imagF 
natron too severely, and which can only be made 
tolerable through the impcN'tance of the ain, and we 
select instead the form of Beauty, which, independent 
of all subjects, is its own recommendation. Since the 
facts will not protect the ibrm, the farm must disregard 
the facts. 

• Popular instruction is compatible with this freedom. 
As the demagogue or popular author (an appellfition, 
under which I comprehend each one, who does not 
address exclusively the learned) speaks to a public not 
previously prepared, and does not select his reader like 
the other, but must take him as he finds him, he can 
only presuppose in him the universal conditions of 
thought, only the universal incentives to attention, but 
no peculiar aptness in reasoning, no acquaintance yet 
with definite conceptions, no interest in definite objects. 
Then too lie cannot presume at hazard that the imagi- 
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natkni of tiiose whom he wishei to instruct, wil} combiMt 
the requisite meaning with his abstractions, &nd furnidi' 
a sabject to the general conceptions^ to which the scien- 
tifi» exposition is limited. In order to proceed more 
securely, he prefers to give at once both the intuitioAs 
and the single cases, to wliich t^e conceptions relate ; 
and he leaves it tp his reader's intellect, to fashion 
tlMTrefrom the conception extempore. Then the imagir 
nation will be brought into play much more. by the 
pofralar exposition, but still only reproductively , (re^ 
newingfoommonicated tepres^tations), and not pro^ 
ductivefy (demonstrating its- sel^creating power )« 
Those siotgle cases or intuitions are much too strictly 
estimated with- reference to the present design, and 
much too accurately adjusted for the use that should 
be made of them, for the'^imagination ever to forget 
that it acts in the service of the intellect. It is true,* 
the exposition keeps somewhat nearer to life and the 
werld of sense, but is not yet lost in it. Then the 
statement still continues to be only didactic ; for, in 
order to be beautiful, it fails of the two most eminent 
qoalities, sensuousness in expression, -and freedom in 
motion. 

The statement is free, when the intellect defines 
indeed with precision the consecution of ideas, but ac- 
cording to laws so hidden, that the imagination appears 
to act in a manner entirely capricious, and to follow 
only the serial chance of time. The statement is sensu' 
ous, if it conceals the universal in the particular, and 
resigns to the fancy the living image (the entire repre 
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itation), where the only object is the conception, 
(the partial representation). Then the sensuous repre' 
sentation, regarded from one point of tievir, is rich, 
since where only a determination is required, it afibrds 
a complete image, an entiretj of determinations, an in- 
dividual ; but, regarded from another point of view, 'it- 
is again limited and poor, since it only maintliinfl of obo 
individual and of a single case, what is yet to be under* 
stood of a whole sphere. Thus it abridges the intet 
lect exactly in proportion to the surplus it gives to the 
imagination, for the more complete a representation ill. 
in contents, the less is its extent. 

It is the interest of the imagination, to change its 
objects arbitrarily ; the interest of the intellect is to 
unite its own objects with rigid necessity. As mach 
as both these interests appear to conflict, there is still 
a point of union between them, and to discover this, i^ 
the peculiar merit of beautiful style. 

In order to satisfy the imagination, the discourae 
must have a material part or body, which is supplied 
by the intuitions, from which the intellect separates the 
single characteristics or conceptions ; for, however ab» 
stractly we may reflect, there is always at last som^ 
thing sensuous which lies at the bottom of our reflec- 
tion. But only the imagihation flies from intuition to 
intuition, unconstrained and irregularly, and obeys no 
other connexion than that of the succession of time. 
Then the intuitions which aflbrd the material part 
to the discourse, stand in no actual connexion with 
each other, but appear rather to exist for themselves 
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as independent members md fft^ proper wholes ; thej 
betraj the entire disordei of m imagination at play 
and only .oonforming to itself, so that the attire has 
aesthetic freedom, and the want of fancy is satisfied. 
We might say that such an exposition is an organic 
product, where not only the whole lives, but the single 
members hare also their proper existence ; the merely 
scientific exposition is a mechanical work, where the 
members, in themselves lifeless, impart to the whole, by 
their intimate union, an artificial life, . . . 

On t||e other hand,, in ordex to satisfy, the intellect 
and educe cognition, the discourse must have a spirit- 
ual part, significance, md this it acquires through the 
conceptions, by whose means those intuitions are re* 
lated to each, other, and uxiited in a whtole. Now if be- 
twieen these coiiQeptions, as the spiritual part of the 
discourse, the closest connexion exists, while their 
corresponding intuitions, as the sensuous part of the 
discourse, only appear to coexist by an arbitrary play 
o£the fancy, — the problem is solved, and the intellect 
is satisfied by conformity, while the fancy id flattered 
by non-conformity. 

Let one seek to discover the magic of beautiful dic- 
tion, and he will always find that it is contained in 
suoh a felicitous relation between external freedom and 
internal necessity. The individualizing of objects, 
and the figurative or informal expression, chiefly con- 
tribute to this freedom of imagination^ the former by 
elevating the sensuousness, and the latter by creating 
it where it is not. While we represent a genus by an 
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uidividual. ind exhibit an imiTersal idea in a aingle 
ease, we take &:om fbncj tke lietters which the inteUoct 
had imposed upon it, and give it WBuple power to d^ 
monsuate itself ereatiYeiy. Ever striving after coia- 
pletenesB of determinations, it now oblaina and aacB the 
right to restore, to animate, to transfonn at pleaaip^ < 
the imo^ committed to it, and to wacampiukj it in d^ 
its combiaations and transformations. It may fiv & 
moment forget its subordinate part, and conduct itself 
like an arbitrary sovereign, since a sufficient aeciirity 
against it exists in the rigorous, internal connevion, so 
that it can never entireiy e^sqpe from tlie reins of tha 
intellect. The informal expressioa carries thia frf^edom 
still further, while coupling ti^ther images, which 
areentirelv diverse as to their contents, but wbich..a^ 
sociate themselves together under a higher idea. Kdtr 
since the fancy conlines itself to the contents, the.m- 
tellect, on the contrary, to that higher idea, the fonqer 
makes a leap, where the intellect perceives the perfaot- 
stability. The ideas unfold according to the law §f 
H€cessiiif, but pass over to the imagination acocNrding 
\o the law of freedom ; thought remains the same— 
only the medium of its exhibition is changed. Thus 
does the gifted author create the lordliest order out of 
anarchy itself, and erects a solid fabric upon an erez 
vacillating foundation — on the ever flowing stream of 
imagination. 

If we institute a parallel between the scientific, the 
popular and the beautiful diction, it is apparent that all 
three deliver the idea to be embodied, with equal fidelp 
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iHy, raateiiaH}!, and thus all three assist us to a cogn>> 
tiou, but in such a manner that the kind and degree of 
IUb cognition are with each one sensibly different. 
The estlletic author presents as the data from which 
h| proceeds, radier as possible and desirable, than con- 
vpjbiqg na of their reality or e?en necessity ; for his 
ifioai^ announces itself only as an arbitrary creation 
of tfa^ imigination, which, for itself alone, is" never in & 
odnditioM to warrant thd reality of its representations. 
The popular author awakes in us the belief that a thing 
is reattf so, biit he succeeds no- further ; for he makes 
die tr^jdi of that statement sensible to us, but not abso- 
lutely ceitain. Feeling indeed can teach what t5, 
hot nerer what must be. The philosophical' author 
derates diat l^ief to conTictioD, for he proves upon 
induf>itaUe groiAids, that a thing is necessarily so. 

If we start from the previous principles*, it will not 
he difllcult to assign its suitable place to each of the 
%lee different forms of diction. Upon the whole it 
flMy be regarded as a rule, that where not only the re- 
enlt is' important, but the demonstration also, the sci- 
entific style deserves the preference, and the popular 
and esthetic style, where generally there is reference 
only to the result. But when the p(^ular mode of ex- 
pression may pass over to the tBsthetie, is determined 
bf the greater or less degree of interest, which is to be 
presupposed and created. 

The pure scientific expression puts us (more oi less, 
according as it is more philos<^hical or ux<ae popular), 
in possenitm of a cognition ; the issthetic ejq>res8ion 

11 
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iends us the same only fer momentary enjoyment and 
use. The first gWe as — if I may be allowed the cchb- 
parison — the tree with its roots, but indeed we most 
wait patiently, till it blossoms and bean fruit ; the Ba- 
thetic expression - plucks for us only the blossomii and 
fruit, but the tree which bore them w not ouraj '^^and 
when they are enjoyed and hare withered, oar poaMih 
sions vanish away. It would be jnat as abaard to pre- 
sent him, who just now only desires a fruit, -with the 
tree itself and its fruits -in prospect j as it would be to 
pidl off only the flowers and fruit for him who would 
have the tree itself planted in his garden. Th^ appli- 
cation is seli^vident, and I will only remark, that the 
esthetic expression is just as little suited to the chair 
of instruction, as the precise and scientific to vpfined 
conversation and the forum. * 

The disciple gathers for remote purposes and 'for a 
fiiture use ; hence the teacher must be careful to make 
him a complete possessor of the knowledge, which he 
transmits to him. But nothing is our 0WD5 except that 
which is transmitted to the intellect. "The orator, op 
the contrary, designs a speedy use, and has an imme- 
diate need of satisfying his public. It is his interest 
then, to make the knowledge which he imparts prac' 
ticaly as quickly as possible, and he performs this in 
the safest way, when he commits it to the sense and 
qualifies it for the perception. The teacher, who ac- 
cepts his public only upon conditions, and is author- 
ized, in already presupposing that it has the mental 
disposition which is requisite for the reception of troth, 
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jutdy regards the ohject of his discourse ; as on the con- 
trar J the orator, \i4io need enter upon no condition 
with his publioy and must first gain o^er their inclina- 
.tion to his purpose, has to address himself at once*to 
ilkB^vnibfeeis vdiich he discusses. The former^ whose 
pvUic is the same, and regularly returns, need only de- 
liver fragments, which form a whole when united with 
the preaeding expositions; the latter, whose public 
-changeif conaUntljS'and comes unpr^ared^uid perhaps 
never returns, must complete his business in every 
single delivery ;• each of his discourses must be a whole 
in itself, and contain its complete development. 

Hence it is not strange, if a profoundly dogmatic 
discourse metets with* no success in conversation and 
from the pulpit, and a spiritbal, esthetic discourse 
bears no fruit in the chair of science *- if the polite 
world* leaves unread writings which form an epoch in 
tbe world of letters, and the scholar is ignorant of 
works which are a school for the polished, and are 
eagerly sought afler by every admirer of Beauty. Each 
kind can command admiration in its own definite circle 
•^- nay, as' to their internal capacity, both may be on a 
perfect equality ; but it would smach of impossibility, 
if we desired that a work which tasked the thinker,. 
should at the same time grace the leisure hour of the 
merd bel-esprit. 

Upon these grounds I cionsider it blameworthy, if 
works are selected for the education of youth, in which 
scientific matters are invested with an ssthetic form. 
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I tspesk here by no means of those works, where tfat 
snbject has been sacrificed to the fonn, but of reiUj 
excellent works, whose facts abide a fiiost rigoroas 
proof, but do not include this proof in their form. It | 
is true, one accomplish^ with such wjorhs tbadesigiMf 
1i>eing read, but always at the expense of the more ii^ i 
portant design, to what use are they read. Bj Buck 
reading the intellect is always exercised only in its hai^ i 
mony with the imagination, and thus never leanw to 
distinguish the form from the subject-matter, and to act 
as a pure faculty. And yet the mere exercise of Che | 
intellect is an important crisis in the education of the ' 
young, and in most cases, consists more in the think- 
ing than in the thought If we would hvre an em- 
ployment well-conducted, we take care to aniioimee it 
as a sport. But the spirit should rather bie already 
braced to action by the form of treatment, and mdst be 
thrust forward with a certain violence from passivity to 
activity. The teacher should by no means coneeal 
from his scholar the rigorous conformity of method, 
but rather present it to his attention, and where possi- 
ble, make it an object of his desire. The student 
should learn to prosecute a design, and be content too 
with disagreeable means for the sake of the design. 
He should early strive after that nobler pleasure whk^ 
is the reward of exertion. The senses are entirely re* 
buffed by a scientific exposition, but an sesthetic one 
excites their interest. What will be the result^ We 
devour with sympathy such a work, such a ooarers*' 
tion-— but we are hardly in a condition to render a 
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proper account, when asked for the results: And very 
Bi^urally — for the conceptions press into the soul by 
whole masses, but the intellect Van cognize only where 
it divides ; the mind is rather passively than actively 
diflposed during the reading, ^but the spirit possesses 
•othing but what results from ita own actioni 

Finally, this holds good only of Beau^ of a common 
kind, and of the perception of such Beauty. The true 
Beauty is baaed upon the most rigorous definiteness, 
wpoti the strictest separation, upon the highest internal 
necessity ; only this definiteness must wait to be found, 
mher tiian forcibly intrude itself The highest cob- 
fcMrmity must exist there^ but it must appear as nature. 
Snch a product will fully satisfy the intellect, as soon 
■8 it 18 studied — but e:(actly because it is truly beau* 
tifol,* it does not intrude its conformity, nor address it- 
•elf to the intellect in particular, but it i^aks as pure 
■nity to the h^monizing whole of man — as nature to 
iiftture. A common critic perhaps finds it vague, 
meagre, far too little defined ; tlktt very thing in which 
the triumph of the exposition consists — the perfect 
dissolution of parts into a simple whole, displeases him, 
because he^ is only skilled in discriminating, and only 
hafl an eye for the single. Tp be sure, the discrimi- 
nating power of the intellect should be satisfied in phi- 
loec^hieal expo^tions, single results should obtain for 
it throughout ; this is the design which can by no 
tikeans be overlooked. But if the author has so pro- 
vided, by a rigbrous internal definiteness,- that the in- 
tellect must necessarily find these results, as soon as it 
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applies itself in that direction, yet if not content wiCii 
that alone, and constrained by his nature, (Which 
always works as a harmonious unity, and quickly re« 
stores again this unity, where it has been lost in the 
operation of abstraction), he again combines the dis- 
membered, and, through the united demands of tltaf 
spiritual and sensuous power; always claims the' whole 
man, — then indeed, far from writing according to an 
indifferent standard, he has nearly approached the 
highest. Certainly the 'common critic, who, without 
an eye for this harmony, continually strives only for 
the partial, whd, in St. Peter's Church itself, woild 
only examine the pillars which support that artificial 
firmament, will be little obliged to him for "creating for 
him a twofold labor ; for such a one must forsooth 
first translate the author, if he would understand hhn ; 
just as the mere naked intellect, deprived of all faculty 
of exposition, must first transpose and lay apart in its 
delivery the beautifiil and harmonious in natbre o 
well as in art, — in short, like the school-boy, must 
first learn to spell, in order to read. But the exhibit- 
ory author is never restricted by the narrowness and 
poverty of his reader. He moves towards the ideal 
which he bears within, unconcerned, who follows him 
or who loiters. Many will remain behind ; for, how- 
ever rare it is only to find even thinking readers, it h 
infinitely more rare, to meet with those who can set 
forth their thought, {darstellend denken konnen). 
Then such an author will, in the nature of things, fall 
Out as well with those who only contemplate acnd per* 
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oeivfi •^— for ^ imposes upon them the distasteful toil 
of thought — as with those, who oiily think, since he 
demands what -for th^mas absolutely impossible — the 
exercise of*^ creativp faculty. But as both are only 
Tery incomplete representatives of common and genu- 
UM hiynanity, which calls for an entire harmony of 
both those occupations, thoir contradiction signifies 
nothing;^ their judgments rather assure the author that 
be has gaiived the object of his search. The abstract 
thinker finds his subject wjsU meditated, and the con- 
templatite reader finds his style lively ; both approve 
then what they comprehend, and only miss what sur- 
passes their ability. 

But, on these very grounds, such an author is entirely 
incompetent to acquaint the unlearned viiih the object, 
of which he treats, •«- or, in the most peculiar sense of 
the word, to tecLch. Luckily he is not compelled to 
this, since, there is no dearth of subjects for the instruc- 
tion of , the learned. The teacher, strictly so called, 
must accommodate himself to the present exigency ; 
he goes upon the supposition of incapacity ; as, on the 
contrary, the author demands from his reader or hearer 
a certain integrity and cultivation. Hence he does 
not confine his action to the mere communication of 
lifeless conceptions ; he embraces the animate with 
lively energy and takes possession of the whole man, 
his intellect, his feeling and his will. 

If it is found injurious to the stabil^y of knowledge, 
to giv0 room to the demands of taste in the process of 
learning, it is therefore by uq means affirmed, that the 
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cultivation of this faculty would be pres^itarQ k^ the 
scholar. Quite the reyerse ; we should animate and 
prompt him, to communicate, bf pieans of lively reprs- 
sentation, those sciences which he has mi^de hia own 
by means of study. If the hitter has only been regard- 
ed, the former can have none other than usefti} tesolli. 
One must certainly be master of a truth in a high de- 
gree, to be able to forsake^ without danger, the form 
in which it had been found ; one must possess a great 
intellect, in order not to lose his object iti the free play 
of the imagination. Whoever imparts to me his knowl- 
edge in a scientific form, convinces me indeed, that he 
properly comprehends, and knows how to maintain it ; 
but he who is prepared at the san^e time to communh- 
cate it in an esthetic form, not only proves that he is 
competent to dispense it, but also that he has taken it 
up into his own nature, and is capable of representing 
it in his actions. There is no other path for the re- 
sults of thought to the will and into the life, but through 
the self-active formative power. Nothing but what is 
already a living fact mthin us, can become so withofU 
U8^ and it is with creations of the spirit as with organic 
formations — the blossom always precedes the fruit. 

If we consider, how many truths are active as inter- 
nal intuitions, a long time before philosophy demon- 
strates them, and how oflen the best demonstrated 
truths continue powerless for the feeling and will, we 
shall perceive, how important it is for practical life, to 
pursue this hint of nature, and to ccmvert scientific 
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eognitioin af ain into active intuitions. In this Vay 
culy is one prepared to participate in those treasures of 
wisdom, which are forbidden bj their constitution to 
take' tlie unnatuf led path of science. In respect to cog- 
■kioii, Beauty here performs that, which in respect to 
Ae mode of action, it performs in the moral world ; it 
Iwings men together in the results aod the material, 
who would ncfver have united in the form and the sub- 
ject-matter. 

The softer sex cannot and n^ddbt, in conformity to 
its natwre and esthetic determinateness, participate 
with the reader in science, but, through the medium of 
representation, it, can do so in truth, Man is still well 
satisfied, that his taste should be offended, if the intel- 
lect is only compensated by the internal capacity of a 
subject. He is commonly only the more pleased, the 
BMre severely thedefiniteness is brought out, and the 
more completely the internal quality, is separated firom 
the empirical mode. But womidi does not resign the 
most neglected form fof the richest subject ; and the 
whole interior structure of h'^r being justifies the severe 
demand. This sex, which, even if it did not govern by 
Beauty, must at any rate be called the fair sex, because 
Beapty governs it, carries everything that presents it- 
s^f, before the tribunal of perception, and totally re- 
jects whatever does not commend itself to that, or of- 
fends it. Indeed, the truth itself which is inseparable 
from its proof, cannot be transmitted to the sex through 
this channel, but only the material of truth. But for- 
tanatdy they only require the material of truth, in or^ 
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der to attain their highest perfection, and the excep- 
tions that have hitherto appeared, cannot excite the 
wish that they might become the rule. 

Then man must undertake the oceapatioii as two- 
fold, which nature not only remits, but also forbids to 
the other sex, if he would meet woman on an equal 
footing in this important point of existence. He will 
then seek as much as possible, to move out of the 
realm of abstraction where he reigns, into that of 
imagination and perception, where woman is both the 
model and arbitress. As he can establisn no enduring 
growth in the feminine spirit, he will seek to produce 
as many flowers and fruits as possible, in his own field, 
in order the oflener to renew the .80on\ exhausted sup- 
ply in the other, and to be able to sustain an artificial 
harvest where no natural one comes to maturity. Taste 
improves — or conceals — the native spiritual* distinc- 
ticMis of both sexQs, it nourishes and adorns the femi- 
nine with the products of the masculine spirit, and 
allows the fair sex to perceive, where it has never 
thought, and enjoy, where it has never labored. 

Then it is true that form in communicating knowl- 
edge is intrusted to taste, under the restrictions which 
I have previously mentioned — but with the express 
condition that it does not meddle with the subject. It 
should never forget, that it executes a foreign commis- 
sion, and is not employed with its own business. Its 
entire instrumentality should be confined to giving the 
mind an inclination favorable for cognition; but it 
should ipositix/ely assume no authority in all that coih 
cerns the subject-matter. 
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If k does the latter — if it makes supreme its own 
law, ithich is no other than to please the imagination 
and satisfy observation, — if it applies this law not only 
to the method, but also to the matter, and not only ar- 
rangesj bat also selects the materials in conformity to 
itself, it both exceeds as well as violates its commission, 
itnd corrupts . the object which it ought honestly to 
transmit to us. It is now no- longer asked, what the 
things are, but how they may be best recommended to 
the senses. The rigid consequence of thought, which 
should only have been concealed, is cast aside as a 
burdensome restraint ; perfection is sacrificed to grace 
— the truth of parts to the Beauty of the whole — the 
internal <{liality to the external impression. But where 
the subject must accommodate itself to the form^ there, 
in fact, is no subject ; the exposition, is vivid, and man, 
instead of augmenting his science, has only pursued an 
entertaining sport. 

Writers, who possess more wit than intellect, and 
more taste than science, subject ■ themselves too often 
to the imputation of this deception ; and readers who 
are more accustomed to perceive than to reflect, show 
themselves but too ready to pardon it. It is generally 
a hazardous experiment, to form the taste completely, 
before one has exercised the intellect as a pure reflect- 
ive power, and enriched his head with ideas. For since 
taste regards continually only the method and not the 
matter, all actual distinction of things is lost just where 
it is the sole judge. One becomes indifferent to reality, 
and finally attributes all value ^to the form and the ap- 
pearance. 
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Heuce the shallow and friTolQUfl spirit, whioh we 
see very often to predominate in such ranks and cir- 
cles, as in other respects boast not unjustly of 1I19 
highest refinement It must unavoidably be peraicioos 
to a yoonff man, to introduce him into this cirjde of the 
graces, b^re the Muses have declared him comp^ 
tent ; and that which gives the exterior polish' to the 
mature youth, hardli^fails to n^ake a fool of the imma- 
ture.* Substance witnout form is indeed only a half 
possession, fo^ the noblest sciences lie buried, like dead 
treasures, 'in ^ head which is junable to give them any 
shape. On the contrary, form without substance is 
only the shadow of a possession, and all possible dex- 
terity in expression can avail him nothing, who has no- 
thing ta express. 

* H. Garve, in his sagacious parallel of g-entle and simpie mdnnertj 
in tbt first part of his Essays, &c. (a book, concemiDg which I may 
premise, that it should be in the hands of every one). has enumerated, 
among the prerogatives of a noble youth, his precocious qualificaticm 
for intercourse with the great world, from which the commoner is ex- 
cluded by his birth. But H. Garve has not expressed an opinion on 
the point whether this privilege, which undoqbtedly is to be consid- 
ered advantageous, as regards the exterior and aesthetic formation of 
a young noble, can als<tbe called again, in respect to his internal for- 
mation, and thus to the whole of bis culture ; and I doubt whethtr 
be wionld be able to justify such an assertion. As much too as is 
gained in this way for form, so much must consequently be lost in 
matter ; and when we reflect, how much easier form adapts itwlf to 
a subject, than subject'to a form, the commoner need not be envious 
of the noble's prerogative. If indeed the same arrangement most ob- 
tain henceforward, that the commoner lalora, and the nobleman 
repreaerda, no better means could be chosen for effecting it, than this 
very difference in culture ; liut I doubt, whether the nobleman will bo 
always content withsuch a division. 
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If then esthetic culture would not conduct into this 
by-path, taste must only define the external shape, but 
TCBson and experience, the internal quality. If the 
Bensuous impression is made chief judge, and things 
relate only to perception, man ne?er emerges from the 
bondage of matter, and i^ never becomes light within 
his spirit, — in short, just as he concedes too much to 
the imagination, just so much does he lose in the free- 
dom of his reason. 

. The Beautiful operates through mere obsertotion, 
the True will hare study. Whoever, then, merely 
>:. exercises his sense of Beauty, Contents himself, where 
study is absdutely necessary, with superficial obserT»- 
tion, and will only sport cleverly, where grave exertion 
is demanded. Nothing is ever gained by mere obeer- 
TBtion. Whoever will* perform anything great, must 
penetrate deeply, discriminate accurately, combine in 
- manifold ways and remain steadfast. Even the artist 
and the i>oet, although both labor only for the satis- 
faction arising from observation, can succeed in mak- 
ing their works acceptable to us in the sense of play, 
<mly by a strenuous and nothing^iess than attractive 
study. 

This appears to me to be the infallible test, by which 
we may distinguish the mere dilettante from the gen- 
uine artistic genius. The seductive charm of the 
great an(t the beautiful, the fire with 'which it enkin- 
dles the youthful imagination, and the appearance of 
Aeility wkh which it deceives the senses, have already 
persaaded many an ine^Eperienced ona to seize the 
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palette or the lyre, and to poor oat whatever within 
him ¥Fould become living, in shapes or tones. Dark 
ideas labor like a becoming world in his head, apd 
lead him to believe that he is inspired. He mistakes 
the dark for the profound, the savage for the powerful, 
the indefinite for the infinite, the senseless for the 
BQpersensuous — and how does he not plume himself 
at its birth ! But the judgment of the coniloifiaeiir 
will not allow this testimony of ardent self-love. With 
obdurate criticism he destroys the legerdemain of the 
heated imagination, and sheds a light down the deep 
shaft of science and experience, where, concealed from ^ 
the unconsecrated, bubbles up the fountain of all true 
Beauty. If genuine genius slumbers in the interred 
gating youth, at first, indeed, his modesty will prove a 
stumbling-block, but the courage of true talent will 
soon animate him to endeavor. If nature has designed 
him for a creative artist, he studies the human struc- 
ture beneath the knife of the anatomist, enters the 
prqfoundest depths, in order to be true upon the sur- 
face, and investigates the whole genus in order to 
prove his right to the individual. If he is bom to be 
a poet, he watches the humanity in his own breast, in 
order to comprehend its infinitely changing play upon 
the wide theatre of the world ; he subjects luxuriant 
fancy to the discipline of taste, and suffers the sober 
intellect to survey the banks, between which the stream 
of inspiration is to leap and sparkle. He is well 
aware that the great increases only from unieemly tri- 
fles, and he rears, grain for grain, the wondrouB fabric 
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whose single impression now makes us giddy. But 
if, on the contrary, nature has only stamped him for 
a dilettante, difficulty cools his lifeless zeal, and he 
either < deserts, if he is modest, a path which self-de- 
ception pointed out ; or, if he is not, he diminishes- the 
great ideal to the little diameter of his own capacity, 
eince he is not in a condition to enlarge his capacity 
to the noble proportipns of the ideal. The genuine 
artistic genius, then, id ever to be recognized in this, 
that in the most glowing feeling for totality, it pre- 
serves coldness and enduring patimice for the partial, 
^ and rather sacrifices the delight of consummation, lest 
it should mar perfection. The laboriousness of the 
means disgusts the mere amateur with the end, and he 
would fain remain at ease in production as in obser- 
vation: 

Hitherto we have spoken of the disadvantages which 
arise from an overweening susceptibility to- the beauti- 
ful in form, and from too extensive a^sth^tic demands 
for reflection and judgment. But the pretensions of 
taste have a far greater meaning, if they have the Will 
for their object ; for it is something entirely different, 
whether the immoderate propensity for the beautiful 
hinders the extension of our knowledge, or whether it 
vitiates the character, and causes us to neglect our 
doty. Literary capriciousness in reflection is cer- 
tainly something injurious, and must obscure the intel- 
lect; but this same capriciousness, applied to the 
maxims of the Will is something criminal, and must 
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inevitably dq>raTe tlie keart. And estketio refine-, 
inent renden man prone to this dangerous extreme, u 
he commits himaelf fzclptMlgf to the feeling of BeaQtj, 
and makes taste the unrestrained legislator for his 

wai. 

The moral determinataness of man demands^.a com- 
plete independence of the Will from every influenee 
of sensuous impulses ; and taste, as we know, labon 
unceasingly; to strengthen the alliance between reaaofi 
and sense. « It is true, it thus succeeds in enndlKng 
the desires, and bringing them into greater harmony 
with the demands of reason ; but from this very sofi- j^ 
oeas great danger may finally .result for morality. 

From the foct, that in man testhetically improved^, 
the imagination in its fnest play directs itself ao» 
cording to law, and that the sense is pleased not witit^ 
out enjoyiag definlteness of the reason, it follows that 
the reciprocal service is demanded of the reascxi, to 
direct itself in thfi gravity of its legislation according 
to the interest of the imagination, and not to govern 
■ the Will without determinateness of the sensuous inn 
pulse. The moral obligation of the Will, which is 
valid entirely without condition, is imperceptibly r^ 
garded as a contract, which is binding upon one part 
so long only as thet>ther observes it^ The accidmtdl 
agreement of duty with inclination is finally established 
as a necessary condition, and thus the source of mo- 
rality Is poisoned. 

How Uie character falls by degrees into this corrup- 
tion, may be made intelligible in the fiiUowing maniiei. 
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So long as man is a savage, and fais impulses only 
meet material ebjeotSy and an egoism of the lower kind 
conducts his actions, senBuou8[ness can only be dan^ 
gerous to morality through its blind strength^ and can 
oppose the prescriptions of reason merely as a force. 
The voice of justice, moderation, humanity, is dtov^ed 
in the tumult of desires. He is terrible in his revenge; 
since he is fearfully sensible to an injury. He to\m' 
and murders, since his appetites are too powerful for 
the weak restraints of reason. He is a furious beast 
towards others, since the native impulse still bestially 
sways himself. 

But if he exchanges this savage state of nature for 
the cotidition of refinement, if taste ennobles his im- 
pulses, directs them to worthier objects in the moral 
world, and tempers their rude sallies by the rule of 
Beauty, it may happen that those impulseSflrhich be- 
fore were only fearful through their blind violence, 
become far more dangerous to molality of character, 
through an appearance of dignity and an assumed otf- 
thority, and exercise a far worse tyranny over the 
savage beneath the mask of innocence, nobleness and 
purity. 

The man of taste readily extricates himself from the 
uncoath yoke of instinct. He subdues his impulse 
acGording to the pleasure of the reason, and is sensi- 
ble enough to leave the objects of his desires to be 
defined by the reflective spirit. The oftener the case 
occurs, that the moral and sesthetic judgment, the feel- 
ing of morals and' of Beauty, coincide in the same 
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object and meet in the same decision, the more will 
the reason be inclined to consider an instinct so highly 
spiritualized as one of its own, and finally resi^.to it 
with unlimited authority the helm of the Will. 

So long as a possibility exists that inclination and 
duty may coincide in the same object of desire, this 
representation of the mc^ral feeling by the feeling of 
Beauty can be productive of no positive harm, although 
strictly considered, nothing is gained thereby for the 
morality of single actions. But the case is materially 
altered, if the interest of perception and of reason is 
diverse — if duty demands conduct which is repugnant 
to taste, or if the latter perceives itself attracted to an 
object, which the reason, as moral arbitress, is forced 
to reject. 

At this point necessity at once interferes, to separa^ 
the claims of the moral and aesthetic sense, which so 
long a conjunction blended almost inextricably, to de- 
fine their mutual privileges, and to discover the true 
organ of power in the mind. But such an uninter- 
rupted representation has induced a forgetfulness of it, 
and the long custom of immediately obeying the sug- 
gestions of taste, and of profiting thereby, must grad- 
ually have acquired for it a show of right. From the 
uprightness with which the taste has exercised its 
control over the Will, one could not fail to concede a 
certain respect for its claims, and it is this very respect 
of which inclination now takes advantage, with cap- 
tious logic, at the expense of conscientious duty. 

Respect is a feeling which can only be entertained 
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for law, and what is in accordance with it. Whatever 
can demand respect, lays claim to absolute homage. 
The elevated inclination which has known how to ob- 
tain a surreptitious respect, will then be no more sub- 
ordinate to, but coordinate with, the reason. It will 
pass for no treacherous subject, who rebels against his 
sovereign ; it will be regarded as a majesty, and, like 
peer with peer, act with the reason as. moral la^^giver. 
Then, as it pretends, the balance is equal according 
to Right ; and how much is it not to be feared lest 
Interest may turn the scale ! 

Of all the inclinations which spring from the feeling 
of Beauty and are the property of cultivated souls, 
none recpmmends itself so highly to the moral feeling 
as the elevated passion of Love, and none is more 
fruitful in sentiments, which suit the true dignity of 
man. To what heights does she not bear human na- 
ture, and what divine sparks can she not oflen elicit 
from common souls ! Each selfish inclination is con- 
sumed by its holy fire, and principles th^selves can 
hardly preserve the purity of the mind more faithfully, 
than love watches the nobleness of the heart. Oflen, 
while those are still struggling, love has already con- 
quered for them, and by its all-powerful energy accel- 
erated resolutions, which mere duty would have in 
vain demanded of weak humanity. Who could well 
distrust a passion, which so powerfully protects all that 
is excellent in human nature, and so triumphantly 
withstands egoism, the sworn foe. of all morality ? 
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But one would hardly trust the guidance of this 
conductor, unless already secured from danger by a 
better. The case might occur, when the beloTcd ob- 
ject is unhappy — unhappy on our own account, when 
it depends upon us to make him happy by the sacrifice 
of some moral scruples; " Should we allow him to 
suffer, for the sake of pteserving a pure conscience t 
Does a disinterested, magnanimous passion^ allow 
this — a passion forgetting itself in, and resigning 
everything to, its object ? It is true, it runs counter 
to our conscience, to make use of immortal means for 
•the pijfpose of aiding him — but do we call that loving, 
when we still think of ourselves in the grief of a be- 
loved one ? Are we not more anxious for ourselves 
than for the object of our love, since we would rather 
see him unhappy, than be so ourselves through the 
reproaches of conscience?" With such sophistry 
can this passion undervalue the moral voice witliin us, 
as a prompting of self-love, if it opposes its interests, 
and represent our moral dignity as an clement in our 
happiness, which we are at liberty to alienate. If our 
character is not safely established by good principles, 
we shall act dishonorably with all the soaring of an 
exalted imagination, and shall think to have acquired 
a glorious victory over our self-love, when, exactly the 
reverse, we are its miserable victim. In the wdl 
known French romance. Liaisons dangereuscs, we 
find a very striking example of this deception, which 
the love of an otherwise pure and beautiful spirit prac- 
tises. An unguarded moment sunrises the Presi- 
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dentess De Tourvel, and then she seeks to quiet her 
afflicted heart, by the thought that she has sacrificed 
her virtue to generosity. 

The so-called imperfect duties are those especially 
which the feeling of Beauty protects^ and not seldom 
maintains against the perfect. As they defer far more 
to the caprice of the subject, and at the same time 
reflect a glow of meritoriousness, they recommend 
themselves to the taste more unduly than the perfect 
dutieiS, which govern absolutely with stfern necessita- 
tion. How many men allow themselves to be unjust, 
for th^ sake of being generous ! How many are there 
pot, who violate the integrity of duty, in order to per- 
''' taxm a single action well, and inversely ; who sooner 
pardon an untruth than an indelicacy, sooner a viola- 
tion of humanity than of honor — who destroy their 
bodies in order to hasten the perfectiop of their spirits, 
and debase their character to adorn their intellect ! 
How many are there not, who are not appalled at de- 
pravity, if a praiseworthy end is to be attained, who 
pursue, an ideal of political happiness through all the 
horrors of anarchy, trample laws in the dust to make 
way for better, and scruple not to devote the present 
generation to misery, in order to secure thereby the 
happiness of the next ! The apparent dijsinterested- 
ness of certain virtues gives them an air of purity, 
which sufficiently emboldens them to defiance in the 
very face of duty ; and the fancy of many a one de- 
ceives him with the singular de^^ir^ to be superior to 
in<»:ality and more rational than reason. 
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The man of refined taste is, in this particular, sus' 
ceptible to a moral depravity, from which the' n^e 
child of nature, by his very tudeness, is secured. 
With the latter, the difference between that which the 
sense requires and that which duty demands, is so 
marked and apparent, and his desires partake so little 
of the spiritual, that even if they still govern him, 
however despotically, they cannot acquire any constd" 
eration in his eyes. Then if overweening sensuoui^ 
ness incites him to an unjust action, he may indeed 
succumb to the temptation, but he cannot copced 
from himself that he errs, and so he does hbmage to 
reason at the very moment when he acts in opposition . . 
to its prescriptions. On' the contrary, the refined di»*. 
ciple of art will not confess that he sins, and prefers 
to denie it, in order to pacify his conscience. - He 
would fain yield to desire, it is true, but without 
thereby sinking in his own esteem. Now how do^s 
he effect this ? He first destroys the higher authority, 
which withstands his inclination — dnd before he 
transgresses the law, he brings into disrepute the com- 
petency of the lawgiver. Would it be belie?ed that a 
depraved will could so pervert the intellect ? All dig- 
nity to which an inclination can lay claim, is only 
owing to its connexion witti the reason, and it is now 
both blinded and bold enough to arrogate this dignity 
even in its contest with the reason — nay, to make use 
of it even against the authority of the reason. 

So dangerous may it prove for morality of character, 
if a too intimate communion reigns between the senso- 
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oas and-mord impulses, which can be completely 
united only in \he ideal, aAd never in reality. It is 
true, senstiousness hazards nothing by thb connexion, 
«s it possesses nothing "which it must not resign when 
duty calls, and the reason demands the sacrifice. But 
60*much more is hazardbd with the reason, as moral 
lawgiver, if it allows the inclination to present it with 
what it might demand from it ; for then the feeling of 
obligation is easily lost under the show of voltmtari- 

-^**-i, and a gift is denied. If the sensuousness should 

^*j6jfd its performance irkfiome. Then it is far 

^jf^er ibr morality of character, if t)ie representation of 

ie moral feeling by the feeling of Beauty is, at least 

moment, abolished — if the reason frequently 

^governs directly, and reveals to the Will its true sove- 
reign. 

* It may here be justly said, that genuine morality is 
preserved cwtly in the school of adversity, and a state 
of continuous prosperity ^ay easily prove a quicksand 
to virtue. I call hiiir fortunate, who, in order to en- 
joy, is not compelled to do unjustly, and in order to act . 
justly, is fiot compelled to abstain. The uninterrupt- ■ 
fidly prosperous man never then sees duty face to face, 
since his lawful and well-regulated inclinations always 
anticipate the injunctionarltf reason, and no temptation 
to an infi*action of law brings the law to hi|» remem- 
brance. Only governed by the sense of Beauty, the 
vicegerent of reason in the world of sense, he will de- 
scend to his grave, without perceiving the dignity of 
his destiny. The unfortunate man, on the. contrary, 
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if .he is at the same time a yirtuous man, enjoys tjie 
noble pxivilege of communing directlf with the di?iBe 
majesty of law, and while yet a man, of evincing the 
freedom of a spirit^ as hU own virtue i^ depondeiU 
upon no inclination. 
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The author of the treatise Upon the Danger of 
^Mstketic Manners,^ has with justice suspected a mo- 
rality, .which is founded only upon the feeling of 
Beauty, and has no other guarantee than Taste. But 
.still, a pure and lively feeling for Beauty evidently has 
the most salut^'y influence upon the moral life : which 
point I will now discuss. 

If I ascrihe to Taste the merit of contributing to 
the advance of Morality, I do not mean that the sym- 
pathy which a good Taste takes in an action, can 
make that action a moral one. Morality need have 
no other ground than itself. Taste can favor moral 
conduct, as I hope to prove in the present essay, but 
its influence can never create that which is moral. 

The case is the same with an internal and moral 



1 The Treatise here alluded to was inserted l^y the author among 
his prose writings, under the title of the preceding essay, of which 
it is a port. It was first published sep^urately in the Horen : 1796. 
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Freedom, as with that which is external and physical: 
I act freely in the latter sense, only when I obey my 
Will alone, independent of every foreign influence. 
But after all, I may be indebted for the possibility to 
follow my Will unconstrained, to a cause distinct from 
myself, as soon as it is understood that the latter can 
restrict my will. Just so may I finally owe the possi- 
bility to act well, to a cause distinct from my reason, 
as soon as that cause is considered as a force which 
may restrict my mental freedom. It may then be said 
with equal propriety, that a man can receive freedom 
from another, although freedom itself consists in his 
being exempt from aceoipmodating himself to oth^|i^ 
and that Taste may subserve virtue, although it yytii 
essence of virtue to exist independently of foreign ^a|^ 

An action by no means ceases to be free, because 
that which might restrict it fortunately remains inac- 
tive, if we only know that the actor followed his own 
Will, without regard to a foreign one. In like man- 
ner, morality may still be predicated of an internal 
action, although the temptations which might have 
vitiated it are fortunately wanting, if we only perceive 
that the actor followed the prescriptions of his reason, 
to the exclusion of foreign motives. The freedom of 
an external action depends only upon its immediate 
origination from the Will of the person : the morality 
of an internal action, only upon the immediate defini" 
tion of the Will hy the law of reason. 

It may be easier or harder for us to act as free men, 
according as we impinge upon forces^ which (^pose 
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our freedom ttid require to be subdued. So far there 
are degrees of Freedom. Our freedom is greater, at 
least more apparent, 'if we maintain it against the most 
violent opposition of hostile forces ; but still it does 
not cease, if our Will finds no opposition, or if a foreign 
power interferes aqd annihilates this opposition with- 
out our cooperation." 

Just so ih it with Morality. It may cost us more or 
less of/a' struggle to obey the reason directly, accord- 
ing as impulses stir within us which conflict with its 
demands, and which we must abjure. So far there 
are degrees of Morality. Our morality is greater, at 
letyst more salient, if we directly obey the reason, not? 
Witfistanding impulses- however great ; but still it does 
not cease, if we find no enticement to do the contrary, 
or if "something, which is not our power of will, weak- 
ens this enticement. Enough, that we do well mo- 
rally, when we do so only because it is moral, and 
witiiout first asking ourselves whether it is likewise 
agreeable, — even if we suppose a probability to exist 
that we might do* otherwise, if it gave us pain or 
abridged our enjoyment. 

To tlje honor of hujnan nature be it admitted, that 
no mail can sink so low as to prefer the bad, only be- 
cause it is bad ; but that every one \i^ithout distinction 
would prefer the good, because it is good, if it did not 
contingently exclude the agreeable, or include the dis- 
agreeable. All immorality in actual life appears, 
then, to 'result from the collision of the good with the 
agreeable, or what is the 'same thing, of the desires 
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with the reason <— and to hare its source^ on the ox. 
hand, im the strength of sensuous impdaes, on 4| 
other hand, in the weakness of the moral volition. 

Then Morality can not only he hindered, but all 
promoted, in a twofold manner. Either the party ' 
the reason and the power of moral vojition must 1 
strengthened, so that no temptation can overmfrtc 
it — or the force of temptation must be broken, th 
the weaker reason and the weaker moral volki9n mi 
yet be superior to it. 

It might indeed ap()ear as if morality itself woa 
gain nothing by the latter operation, since no chan| 
obtains thereby in the volition, upon the quality 
which alone depends the morality of an action. 9' 
that change is by no means necessary in the ^drnklf 
case, where we do not suppose an evil will, whi< 
must be changed, but only a good one, which is wea 
And this weak moral will attains, in the way me 
tioned, to activity, which perhaps would not tal 
place, if stronger impulses counterworked it. B 
morality really exists where a good will is the groui 
of an action. I do not hesitate, then, to lay down tl 
principle, that that truly advances morality, whi< 
destroys the opposition between inclination and goo 
ness. 

The natural internal foe of Morality is the sensuoi 
impulse, which, as soon as an object is presente 
strives after satisfaction^ and opposes the prescriptioi 
of the r^son, as soon as it finds tliem inconveniei 
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Thk seosu^pjjg impulse is incessantly employed in 
dsawing or^r to its interest' the Will, which still re- 
mans under moral laws, and has upon it the obligar 
tion, ever to be in contradiction to the demands of the 
reascMi.' 

But the sensuous impulse requires no moral law, 
and will have its object realized through the Will, 
whatever the reason may say thereto. This tendency 
of our appetitive power, to rule the will directly and 
regardless of a higher law, conflicts with our moral 
determinateness, and is the strongest rival that man 
mu£i^ oppose in his moral action. Desire legislates 
directly for rude dispositions^ who are deficient both 
in moral and aesthetic culture ; and they act only ac- 
cording to ^he pleasure of the senses. The reason 
legislates directly for moral dispositions, though defi- 
cient in aesthetic culture ; and they overcome tempta^ 
tion only through a regard for duty. In spirits that 
po68ess aesthetic refinement there is another court, 
(resort — Instanz), which not seldom compensates for 
virtue, where that is deficient, and assists it where it 
exists. This court is Taste. 

Ta&te demands moderation and decency : it abhors 
everything that is hard, angular, violent^ and inclines 
to all that unites with ease and harmony. A correct 
ion, which is nothing else than an. aesthetic law, makes 
a well recognized demand of every civilized man, that 
he should listen to the voice of reason even in the 
storm of emotion, and set bounds to the rude outbreaks 
of nature. This constraint which the civilized man 
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imposes upon himself in the expression ^iiis feelingi, 
secures to him a measure of dominion over thoee pa»* 
sions ; at least, it acquires for him a facility in iotero 
rupting his condition of mere passivity by an exertion 
of self-activity, and in restraining the rash transition 
of feeling into action, by reflection. It is true, every-* 
thing which breaks the blind violence of passion^ 
evolves as yet no virtue (for that must always be its 
own work), but it affords space to the Will, to apply 
itself to virtue. But this victory of taste over rcftie 
passion is by no means a moral action, neither is the 
freedom, which taste gains here for the Will, a moral 
freedom. Taste liberates the mind from the yoke of 
instinct only so far as it substitutes its own fettelrs ; 
and while it disarms the first and the open foe of moral 
freedom, it not seldom remains as the second foe, and 
all the more dangerous under the ^uise of friendship. 
That is to say, Taste governs the mind only by the 
lure of satisfaction — a noble satisfaction, to be sure^ 
since the reason is its source — but no morality exists 
where satisfaction determines the Will. 

Still something of magnitude has been gained by 
this interference of taste in the operations of the Will. 
All those material iilclinations and rude desires, which 
so oflen oppose themselves obstinately and stormfolly 
to the practice of goodness, have been outlawed from 
the mind by Taste, and in their stead nobler and 
milder inclinations engrafted, which relate to order, 
harmony and perfection : and although these are no 
virtues, yet they share one object with virtue. If now 
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denre siealBy it miust endure a Berere serotinj hioA 
tfie WBD3BB of Beauty : and if noW the reason speaks land 
enjoins actions of order, harmony and perfection, it 
Aads not •oidy no opposition firom the side of indina- 
tioD, but. rather the ^ireliest concurrence. If, then, 
#9* survey the different fisrms in which morality may 
be eipressed, we can refer them all to these two. 
Either sensuoucmess makes the move m the mind^ that 
aomething- should or should not take plate, and' the 
will takes action thereupon, acccmlinf te tke law of 
reason-^ or the reason makes the move, and the Will 
obeys it, without making tnqui)7 of the senses. 

■ 

Tin Grecian princess, Anna Comnena, tells ns of a 
ei^tved rebel, whom her father, Alexius, while he 
was one of hia predecessor's generals,*, was colnmis^ 
aioned to escort to Con8tantinq>le: On the way, as 
both are riding together alope, Aiexius desires to make 
a halt under the shadow of a tree, to recover from the 
heat of the sun. Sleep soon overpowered him : but 
the -other, trouUed by the fear of expected death, re- 
BUuned awake. While Alexins is lying in a deep 
■lumber, the rebel perceives hid sword which was 
swung over a branch, and is tempted to gain his free- 
don by the. murder of his keeper. Atma Comnena 
gives us to understand that she does not know what 
would have happened, if her fkther had not luckily 
awaked. 'Now here was a idoral case of the first kind, 
where the sensuous impulse had the first v«ice, before 

the reason pronounced sentetice Hpoa% as srUteri 

13 
f 
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Had the fbnner oveccome the temfitatictt.cHit of pan 
regard for rectitude^ there would he bo doabt that it 
h|id acted morally. 

. When the Duke Lebpdd von Braoiiflchwei^^ ef i^ 
lustrious memory, ddiberated'on the banks of the 
swollen Oder, whether he ahoiidd truBt himself to the 
impetuous stream at the peril of his life, in order to 
rescue some unfortunates who were heljriess withodt 
him, -— and when he, I suppose this case, ^oitirely tiroln 
a consciousness of duty, sprang into the skiff which no 
one else was willing to enter — none can, dtfiy that he 
acted morally. The duke was here in a situation the 
reverse of the former one. Here the representation of 
duty preceded, and then 'the instinct of self^pres^ih 
tion excited an opposition to the prescription of the 
reason. But in both cases, the will conducted in the 
same manner, obeying the reason directly: conse- 
quently both are moral. 

But would both cases remain so still, if we allowed 
Taste to exert an influence ? 

Suppose, then, that the first, who is tempted to com- 
mit a bad action, and forbears out of regard te recti- 
tude, has a taste so cultivated, that everything infamoos 
and violent excites an abhorrence which nothing can 
overcome : his pure s&sthetic sense will reject aoythii^ 
infamous, the moment that the instinct for preservatioo 
urges it — then it will not come ^before the moral bar, 
before the conscience, but be already decided in a pre- 
vious court But the esthetic sense governs the Will 
by feelings only, and not by laws. That man^ then, 
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renounces the agreeaMe ieding of life praierTed, b^ 
cause he cannot bear the: disagreeable ixie of haring 
perpetrated a cnme. T^e whde matter is thus de* 
cided in the court of feeling, and the man's conduct, 
however legal it is, is morally indifferent and nothing 
but a beaiftifnl operation of nature. 

Sii^ose now, that, the other, whose reason prescribes 
something to be done, against which a natural instinct 
rebels, has an equally delicate sense of Beaut j, charmed 
by all that is great and perfect : the moment that the 
reason makes its demand, the sensuousness will pass 
over to it, and he will do that wHh inclination, whioli, 
without this fine sensibility to Beauty, he would be 
eompelled to do against inclination. But shall we, on 
this account, esteem him less perfect ? Certainly not, 
lor he acts origin all)^ out of pure r^ard for the pre- 
scription of reason : and that he obejs this prescription 
gladly, does not diminish the moral purity of his deed. 
Then moraUy he is just as perfect, ha\ physicMy he 
is far more perfect : for he is a much more appropriate 
subject for rirtue. 

Then Taste gives the mind a tendency appropriate 
for virtue, as it removes all those inclinations whi^ 
hipder the latter, and excites those which are &voraUe. 
Taste cannot be detrimental to irue virtue, if, in all 
the cases where native impulse make»^tlie first move, 
it' trie9 at once and dismisses firom ita-* bar that upon 
which the conscience must otherwise pronounce sen- 
tence, -—thus being the reason, that among the actions 
of those who are governed by it, many more aie femfd 
to be indifferent, than truly moral. For humaa4|pdp 
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lence by no means depends upon the greater sum of 
single, rigorously moral, actions, "^hxiX upon the greater 
congruence of the whole native disposition with the 
tidoral law, and it is a small recommendation to an age 
or a people, if we hear much among them concerning 
morality and single moral deeds : rather piay we hope 
that in the climax of culture, if such a thing cmn be 
imagined, there will be little talk about it. On the 
other hand. Taste can avail true virtue, positively, in 
all the oases where the reason makes the first move, 
and is in danger of being outvoted by the stronger 
force of the native impulses* For, in this case, it' re- 
conciles our sensuousness with the interest of ddty, 
and thus makes a meagre degree of moral volition ade^ 
quate. to the practice of virtue. 

Now if TastCy as such, injures true iliorality in no 
case, but rather openly assists it in many, the circnm- 
stance that it promotes in the highest degree the Ugnlr 
ity of our conduct, must possess great weight. Sup- 
pose that aesthetic culture could not in the least con- 
tribute to make us better intentioned, it would, at any 
rate, render us skilful so to act, even without a true 
moral intention, as a moral intention would have 
caused us to act. It is true, our actions concern by 
no means the court of morality, excepting as they are 
an expression of our intentions : but,reviersely, our in- 
tentions concern by no means the physical court, and 
the plan of nature, excepting as they induce aotions 
which further the design of nature. But now both the 
physical sphere of force, and the moral sphere of law, 
comt&de so strictly, and are so intimately blended, 
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that actions, which, 'according to their Fom, coiniude 
with a moral desi^, at the same tune include in* th^ir 
eontents, a coincidence with a physical design ; and as 
the whole natural structure only seems to exist, in order 
to Ta9ike goodness, the highest of all designs,, possible, 
ao goodness may in turn be used as a means to sustain 
th^ natural structure. The order of nature, *then, » 
made dependent upcm the morality of our intentione, 
and we cannot oflfend 'against the moral world without 
at the same time producing disorder in the physical*^. 
Now if we can nerer expect human* nature, so long 
as it is human nature, to act as pure reason, uniformly 
and Meadfastly, without interruption or relapse, and 
ner er to offend against moral order : if, with every 
conviction of the necessity and of the possibility of 
pur6 virtue, we must admit, how very contingent its 
actual practice is, kad how little we need rely upon the 
invincibility of our better princi^es : if we are re* 
minded, by this consciousness of our uncertainty, that 
the structure of nature suffers by each of our nN»ai 
lapses : if we call to mind all this, it would be wickedly 
bold to hazard the weal of the world upon the chance 
of our virtue. An obligation results rather therefrom, 
for us at least to satisfy the physical design by the eon- 
tents of our actions, even if we should not do as much 
for the moral design by their ybrm, •— <»at least to dis- 
charge to the design of nature, as perfect instruments, 
the debt which we owe- to reason, as perfect Persons, 
in order not to be disgraced a1> the same thn* before 
both tribunals. If, because the legality of our conduct 
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has no moral worth, we would make no regulaticms for 
it, the universal deaign might thereby be annulled ; and 
before we were ready with our principles, all the ties 
of society would be dissolved. But the mor« c<mtin- 
gent our morality is, the more necessary is it that we 
should devise precautions for onr legality, and an in* 
considerate or proud neglect of this can be morafly im- 
puted to us. Just as the insane man .who divines hip 
approaching paroxysm, avoids all knives, and volunta- 
rily surrenders himself to be bound, in-order not to be 
answerable, in a condition of sanity, for the crimes of 
his disordered brain, — so are we obliged to bind our- 
sehres by Religion and by >»sthetic laws, that om* pas- 
sion, in the periods of its ascendency, may not disturb 
the physical order. 

I have not undesignedly coupled Religion and Taste 
together, since the merit .is common to both, of serving 
as a surrogate for true virtue, according to the effect, 
if not equally according to the internal value, and of 
insuring legality where morality cannot be expected. 
Although a higher rank in the order of spirits would 
undoubtedly invest him, who needed neither the al- 
lurements of Beauty nor the prospects of immortality, 
to act in every crisis conformably to ihe reason, still 
the well-known limits of humanity compel the most 
rigid moralist, to remit, in the application of his system, 
somewhat of its severity, although he need abate no- 
thing from it in theory, and to secure the welfare of the 
human race, which would be but indifferently cared for 
by our contingent virtue, by the two strong anchorff, 
j,Md^ and Taste. 
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R13PRE8ENTAT10N of Sorrow— merelj as Sorrow— * 
18 nerer the design of art, bat it is extremel j important 
as an instrument Uk that design. The representation 
of the snpersensuous is the final design of art, and the 
tragic art in particular effects this, by making objectire 
to us moral indq)endence of nature's laws in the condi- 
tion of emotion. The principle of freedom within «s 
is only cognoscible through the c^iposition it makes to 
the violence of the feelings ; 'but the opposition can be 
estimated only according to the force of the attack. If, 
then, the InteUigenee in man would rereal itself as a 
power independent of nature, the latter must first ^1^ 
play its whole strength before our eyes: The sensu* 
ousness must suffer deeply and violently : there must 
be Pathos, in order that the reason may announce its 
independence and rq)resent itself €u acting. 

One can never kngw, whether presence of wUnd is 
an effect of his moral power, if he has not been con* 
Tittced that it is not an effisct of ijisensibility. It is no 
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art, to be master over feelings wMch tufBe the 
soul's surface only lightly and transiently ; but to pre* 
serve one's mental freedom in a storoii which stirs up 
the whole sensuous nature, requires a capa<»ty of re- 
sistance, which is infinitely more sublime than any 
force of nature. One attaii^a, then, to a representar 
tion of moral freedom, only through the most lively 
representation of suffering nature : and the tragic hero 
must legitimate himself in our qpinion as a ilwceptihle 
being, before we can do homage to him as a' rational 
being, and believe in his strength of spirit. 

Then Fatho^ is the first and indispensable reqninte 
for a tragic artist, and he is allowed -to carry the rep- 
resentation of sorrow as far as it can be done, without eor 
dangering his^no/ design, without suppression of the 
moral freedom. He must, so to speak, give his hero 
or his reader the complete freight of sorrow^ because 
otherwise it continues to be problem atie^ whether his 
opposition thereto is a mental action, and ^mething 
positive, and not rather something purely negative, and 
a deficiency. 

The latter is the case with the old French tragedy, 
in which we are very seldom or never shown a sufif^ 
ing nature, but generally see only cold, declamatcuy 
poets, or comedians upon stilts. The frosty tone of 
declamation extinguishes all true nature, and thei^ 
adorable decency makes it completely impossible for 
French tragic poets to portray humanity in its tmth. 
Decency falsifies, even in its own proper place, the ex 
pression of nature, and yet the art demands the- lattei 
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iinperati?ely. We can liardly beliefs it ui a French 
tragic here, that he suffers, for he deliTerv himself con- 
dBrning his state of mind, like the calmest of men ; and 
his incessant regard to the impression whi«h he makes 
upon others,. never allows him to leave to his own aa* 
tore its Ireedoni. The kings, princesses and heroes of 
a Comeille imd Y dtaire, never forget their nmk in the 
most vehement passion, and thej put off their humanitf 
far sooner than their dignity'. Thej are like the kings 
And emperors in the old picture-books, who go to bad 
with their crowns on. ' 

• How different with the Greeks, and those of the 
modems who have composed in their i^irit ! The 
Greek is never ashamed of nature ; he allows to the 
flensuousness its full rights, and yet is always secure 
from being overcome by it His deeper and corrector 
intellect permits him to distinguish the contingent, 
which a bad taste magnifies, fi'om the necessary. But 
all in man, that is not humanity, is ccmtingent. The 
Grecian artist who has to represent a LaocooH, a Niobe, 
a Philoctetes, knows of.no princess, no king, and no 
king's son : he busies himself only with onen. . For this 
reascm the wise sculptor throws aside the vestment, and 
shows us only naked figures^ although he knows v^y 
well that this does not occur in actual life. He es- 
teems clothing as something contingent, to which the 
necessary need never be postponed ; and the laws of 
propriety or of need are not the laws of art. The 
sculptor should and will show us men, and garments 
only conceal them ; .he is right, th^, in throwing them 
aside. 
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Just as the Grecian sculptor rejects the aselesv -.and 
troublesome burden of attire, in order to make roon 
fi>r human nature^ so the Grecian poet raleasee his men 

m 

from the equally useless and troublesome coinstraint of 
conyenience, and from all the frigid lairs <^ propriel^, 
which only refine upon man and conceal his naturo^ 
In the Homeric poetry and in the tragedians, a soifei^ 
ing nature speaks in true, sincere and impreflsiTe ae» 
cents, to our hearts ; all the passicMis hare a. free ]day, 
and no feeling is restrained by the ryle of propriety. 
The heroes are as susceptible as other men to all the 
sorrows of humanity; and this is the rery thing that 
makes them heroes, that they feel suffering stronglj 
and deeply, and yet are not vanquished by it. They 
lore life as ardently as the rest of us, bat this sentimeiit 
does not govern them so much -that they cannot resign 
it, if the duties of honor or of manhood demand such a 
surrender. Philoctetes fills the Grecian stage with his 
lamentations ; eren the maddened Hercules does not 
repress his grief. Iphigenia, destined for sacrifice, 
confesses with affecting openness, that she departs frcmi 
the light of the sun with sorrow. The Greek nerer 
glories in sluggishness and indifference to suffering, 
but in endurance of all its forms. Eren the Gods of 
the Greek must pay a tribute to nature, as soon ^ 
the poet of humanity would bring them nearer to us. 
The wounded Mars cries for pain as loud as ten ihxxt- 
sand men, and Venus, scratched by a lance, mounts 
weeping to Olympus, and forswears all fights. 

This tender sensibility for suffering, this warm, 
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keartjr, genuine, unconcetiled nature, which moves us 
Mr deeply and quickly in the Grecian works of art,, is 
a model Ibr all artists to imitate, and a law, which Gre- 
oian genius has prescribed to art. It is nature which 
eternally makes the first demand upon man, and which 
neyer need be refused : for the man — before he is any- 
thing else — is a susceptible being. Reas&n maketf 
the second demand upon him, ibr he is a rational-sus- 
ceptire being, a moral person ) and it is the duty of 
the reason to govern, not t6 be governed by, nature. 
Then afterwards, if the right of nature has been first 
adiliitted, and if, secondly, Che reason has maintained 
its 4siwn, it is allowable for propriety to make the third 
demand upon man, and to enjoin upon him regard for 
society, in the expression of his feelings as well as his 
inteDtiops, that he may appear 9a a civilised being. 

The first law of tragic art was, representation of suf- 
fiaring nature. The second is^ representation of moral 
opposition to suffering. 
' Emotion, as emotion, is something indifferent, and 
its representation considered for itself alone, would 
have no aesthetic value ; for, once more to repeat it, 
nothing that concerns the sensuous nature alone, is 
worthy of representation. Hence, not only all merely 
relaxing (melting) emotions, but generally all extreme 
degrees, of whatever emotion, are beneath the dignity 
of tragic art. 

The melting emotions, the merely tender excite** 
m^its, belong to the province of the agreeable, with 
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which the fine arts have nothing to do. They gratily 
the Bente only by dissolution or refaucation, and relate 
only to the external, not to the internal, eoaditiou of a 
man. Many of our romances and tragedies,- esp^ 
cifdly of the so-called Dramas (intermediates between 
comedy and tragedy), and the iK)palar domestic pic* 
tures, belong to this class. They only produce ei- 
haustion of the lachrymal sack, and a delightful aUori- 
ation of the vessels : . but the spirit goes away ^mptf, 
and the nobler powei of man is thereby not in the least 
strengthened. Just so, says Kant, does many an <fie 
feel edified by a sermon, whereby absolately nothing 
has been huilded up within him.^ And the modern 

1 (Tb.) — As illustratiBg what may be called dynamical preachings 
and the spurious devotion, which, like the cannon-feTeir, only seizes 
raw recruits — the whole of Kant*8 passage is worth q noting. With 
respect to spiritual edification, he says : — " When a fit signification 
is sought for this term, scarce any other can be assigned thm tUs : 
Eidification is the ethical effect lorought upon out inner man by DepO' 
Hon. This efiect- cannot be the mental raoTement or emotioa, (for 
this is already involyed in the conception of dcTotion), altliongh the 
msgority of the. soi^disant devout (called upon this vary acooimt 
Devotees) y place all edification just in this sentimental movement 
Eidification must therefore be understood to mean, the Ethical 
Purchase that devotion takes upon the actual amendment and boild- 
ing up of the moral characters of mankind. A structure of this sort 
can only then''8ucceed when systematically gone about : firm pcinci- 
]des, fashioned afler well understood conceptions, are, first of all, to 
t>e laid deep into the foundations of the heart ; from these, sentiments 
corresponding to the weight and magnitude of our several duties 
must rise, and be watched and protected against the snares aad 
wiles of appetite and passion, thus uprearing and building up a new 
ama — a Temple of Ood, Evidently this edifice can advance but 
slowly, bnt.still some traces of superstructure onght to be peit»ptible. 
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music especially seems to ad^ess onlj the aensnou*- 
Bess, thereby flatteriag the ruling taste^ which only de- 
mpe to be tickled agreeably^ not to be laid hold upon) 
not to be powerfully mo¥ed, not to be elevated. Ooih 
seqaenUy that which is htelting is preferred, and no 
matter bow much confusion there may be in a concert 
room, it is suddenly all ear, while a melting passage is 
execotel Ad expression, of- sensuousness bordering 
upcm animality then usually appears upon erery cou» 
tenance, the drunken eyes swim, tiie open mouth is all 
desire, a voluptuous trembling seizes the whole bodyi 
th^ breath is fast and weak, in short, all the symptoms 
of intoxication ensue : showing evidently, that the 
senses riot, while the spirit, or the principle of. freedom 
in man, falls a prey to the violence of the sensuous im- 
pression. AH such emotions, I affirm, are excluded 
{rom art by a noble and manly taste, because they 
please nothing but the sense^ with which art can have 
no dealings. 

But, on the other hand, those degrees d emotion are 
likewise excluded, which only torture the sense, with- 
out at the same time indemnifying the ^irit . They 
oppress the^mental freedom by p€dn, no less than the 
former do by pleasure, and therefore simply causes 

Bfany .there are, however, who deem tbemselTes much edified 
(by a discourse, psalmody or book) where absolutely nothings h^t 
be«n builded t<p, ay ! where not even a finger has h^ea stirred to 
help OB the work : possibly they think that tb6 ethic dome wiU, like 
the. walls, of Thebes, rise ta the harnionious concert of sighs and 
yearning wishes. '* ~ Religion prithin the baiinda qf Pure Reaaon, 
Sgmple*9 TrcMtlation* 
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light the spirit and please the freedom. Ho who fall»a 
Ti^tim to pain, is no longer a siiffisring man, bat oi^jF « 
tormented animal ; for of man is absolutely demanded ■ 
moral opposition .to suffering, as thaenly means iif 
manifesting the principle of freedom, ihe inteUigeiMfl^ 
within. 

Upon such grounds, those artists and poets are bm 
wretchedly versed in their art, who think to- seems 
Pathos by the merely sensuous power of "emotion, .and 
the most vivid delineations of suffering. They forget, 
that suffering itself is never ihe Jlnal design oi a repre- 
sentation, and .can never be the direct soiirce of tlis 
satisfaction we feel at the tragic. The Pathetic 19 ns* 
thetic, only so far as it is sublime.' But eflfects, wUcb 
result only from a sensuous source, and are fomided 
only in affection of the sensibility, are never sublimej 
however much power they may betray : finr the suUiaie 
springs (m/y from the reason. 

A representation of mere passion (whether pleasme* 
able or painful), without a representation of the super* 
sensuous resistive power, is called cammqny the oppo- 
site is called noble* Common and nohh are the concep- 
4ions which always denote, where they are used, a rels* 
tion to the sympathy or unsympathy (Nichtantheil) of 
man's supersensuous nature, with an action or a work. 
Nothing is noble which does not flow mit of the reason : 
all that sensuousness produces for itself, is commm^ 
We say of a man, that his action is common, if he fot 
lows only the suggestions of his sensuous impulse : hii 
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a«ti<m is respectdbU^ if he follows his impnhte with re- 
gard odI J to laws ; his action is nohh^ ff he follows only 
Che reason, without regarding his in^ralses. We call a 
likeness cMftmon, if it has nothing to manifest the in- 
telligence in mui : we call it speakings if the spirit do*" 
fines the features, and nabh^ if pure spirit defines them. 
We call a work of architecture common^ if it displays 
to us nothing but a physicd design : we call it nohle^ 
if at the same time, independent of every physical de- 
sign, it is a representation of ideas. 

Then a good taste, I maintain, permits no represent- 
ation of emotion, however forceful, which expresses 
mere physical suffering and physical resistance, without 
also manifesting the higher humanity, the presence of 
a supersensuous faculty, -^ and this for the reason 
already unfolded, that suffering in itself is never 
pathetic and worth representing, but only the opfKMi- 
tion to suffering. Therefore all the absolutely highest 
degrees of emotion are forbidden both to the artist and 
the poet, fbr they all suppress the internally resist- 
ing power, or rather presuppose such a suppression, 
since no emotion can attain its absolutely highest de- 
gree, so long as man's intelligence afibrds uniy opposi- 
tion. 

Now the question arises : how does this supersenHu- 
otts resistive power make itself manifest in an emotion? 
In no other way than by governing, or, more gt^nerally, 
by resisting, the emotion. I say, the emotion ; for sen^ 
suousness also can resist, but that is not a resistance 
to the emotion, only to its cause -^^^ot a moral, but a 

U 
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physical resistance, which even the worm daqplays, 
when we tread upon it, and the bnffalo, when we wound 
it, without consequently exciting Pathos. When a 
suffering man gives expression to his feelings, when he 
seeks to avoid his enemy, and to put the suflferiiif 
limb in safety, he acts in common with every animal, 
and from a ready instinct which does not first consoh 
the will. Then that which does not make him cogni- 
zable as an intelligence, is no act of his humanity. 
It is true, sensuousness may each time resist its ememi^t 
but not once itself.. 

On the contrary, the contest with emoticm is a con- 
test with sensuousness, and thus presupposes something 
distinct firom the latter. A man, with the aid of his 
intellect and his muscular power, can defend himself 
against the object that causes him to suffer: bol, 
against the suffering itself, he has no other weapon than 
the ideas of the reason. 

Then where Pathos should obtain, these ideas mi^A 
appear in the representation, or be excited by it. But 
ideas, positively and in a peculiar sense, are not to be 
represented, because nothing in intuition can corre- 
spond to them. But, negatively and indirectly, they 
are by all means to be represented, if something is 
given in the intuition, for which we should in vain 
search the conditions of nature. Every appearance, 
whose final cause cannot be deduced from the sensuous 

world, is an indirect representation of the supersen- 

suous. 

Now how does art succeed in representing some- 
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tiHng that is above nature, without employing supra- 
natural means ? What kind of an i^pearance must 
that be, which is accomplished by natural powers, (for 
otherwise it would not be an i^pearance), and yet can- 
not without contradiction be deduced from physical 
causes ? This is the problem : now how does the 
artist solve it 1 

We must remember, that the phenomena which can 
be observed in a man in a condition of emotion, are of 
two species. They are such, firstly, as pertain to him 
merely as an animal, and follow as such only the law of 
nature, ungovemed by his will, or generally under no 
direct influence exerted by his self-dependent powers 
They are the immediate product of instinct, and 
blindly obey its laws. To this species belong for ex- 
ample, the organs of circulation, of respiration, and the 
whole surface of the skin : but those organs too, which 
are subjected to the will, do not always wait for its de- 
cision, but are often set in motion immediately by the 
instinct, there particularly, where pain or danger 
threatens the physical condition. So indeed our arm 
is under the authority of the will, but if we uncon- 
sciously grasp something hot, the withdrawing the 
hand is certainly not an action of the will, but only an 
operation of instinct. Nay, still further : speech is 
certainly something beneath the government of the will, 
and yet the instinct can even 
work of the intellect at pleasore, 
ing the will, hs soon as a great paia- 
surprised us. Let the most coUoiM^f i 

4. 
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dea something exceedingly wouderfiil or an unexpected 
horror, let him be near whefn somebody slips and is on 
the point of falling into a chasm, a loud exclamation, 
and that too not a merely iAarticnlate tone, but a per* 
fectly distinct word, will invduntarily escape him, doA 
his nature will have acted earlier than his wiU, Thif 
then serves to illustrate, that there are appearances in 
man, which cannot be ascribed to his Person, as intelli- 
gence, but only to his instinct as a power of nature. 

But, secondly, there are also appearances, which ex- 
ist under the influence and under the dominion of the 
will, or which at least we may consider such as Ae 
will has power to kinder ; for which then, the Person 
is responsible, and not the instinct. It belongs to ii^ 
stinct, to watch with blind zeal the interest of sensok 
o«isness ; but to the Person, to limit instinct by respeol 
for laws. Pure instinct has no regard for law ; hot 
the Person has to provide that no detriment befalls the 
prescriptions of reason through any act of instinct. So 
much then is certain, that not all the appearances of 
man in a state of emotion are to be defined unc<»d^ 
tiixially by the instinct, but that limits can be put to it 
by the will of man. If instinct alone defines all the ^ 
pearances in man, nothing exists that can remind us of 
the Person^ and what we have before us is only nature, 
that is, an animal : for every natural being under the 
d(Mninion of instinct is called animal. If, then, the 
Person would be represented, some appearances must 
obtain in man, which have either been defined in oppo- 
sition to instinct, be yet not by instinct. The faei 
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tliat instiBct has not defined them, suffices to lead vm 
to a higher source, as soon as we understand that in- 
stmct would certainly have defined them differently, if 
its power had not been broken* 

We are now in a condition to stat^ the way and 
manner, in which the supersensuous, self-dependent 
power of man, his nioral self, can be rqpresented during 
emotion : namely, as follows. AU* the parts which 
obey only nature, and which the will, either always or 
under certain circumstances, cannot dispose of, must 
betray the presence of suffering ; but those parts which 
are removed from the blind force of instinct, and do 
not necessarily obey the law of nature, nCiust show few 
or no traces of this suffering, must appeair, then, in a 
certain degree firee. Now we recognize, at this dia^ 
harmony between those features which have been 
stamped upon the animal nature by the law of neces- 
sity, and between those, which the sdf-active spirit de- 
termines, a supersensuous principle in man, which is 
able to limit the operations of nature, and thus to man- 
ifest itself as something distinct from them. The 
purely animal part of man obey^ t&e law of nature, and 
can appear oppressed by the violence of an emotion. 
Through this part, the whole strength of suffering dis- 
plays itself, and serves, as it were, for a measure, by 
which we may estimate the resistance ; for the strength 
of the resistance, or man's moral force, can only *be 
judged according to the strength of the attack. The 
more decisive and violent is the development of emOH 
tion in the province of animality, without its bei] 
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able to maintain the same force in the province €f 
humanity f the more recognizable does the latter be^ 
come, the more gloriously is man's moral independ- 
ence revealed, the more pathetic is the representatioo, 
and the more sublime is the Pathos.' 

This flBsthetic principle is made into an intuition in 
the statues of the ancients : but it is hard to bring 
under conceptions, and to express in words, the im- 
pression which the sensuous act of sight gives. The 
group of Laocoon and his children is probaMj a 
measure of what the plastic art of the ancients wis 
able to effect in Pathos. 

** Laocoon," says Winckelmann,' " is a nature in the 
deepest pain, made in the image of a man, who seeks 
to collect against it a conscious strength of spirit : and 
while his suffering swells the muscles and strains the 

' I comprehend within theproptnee of cmimality, the whole sys- 
tem of those appearances in man, which are subject to the blind tm>- 
lence of native instinct, flnd are fully explicable without supposing 
a freedom of the will ; within the province ofhumanih/f I compre- 
hend those which receive their laws from the freedom. If a repre- 
sentation of emotion in the province of animality is deficient^ we le- 
main cold ; if, on the contrary, it prevails in the province of humanity, 
it disturbs and disgusts us. An emotion must always remain unre- 
duced in the former province : its reduction may first occur in the 
province of humanity. A suffering man, represented as weeping and 
lamenting, will but feebly move us, because sighs and tears already 
reduce the pain in tbe province of animality. A mute and stifled 
pain seizes us much more powerfully, where we find no help in 
nature^ but are obliged to take refuge in something which lies out be- 
yond nature : and in this very r^erence to the superaenaiuma lies 
Pathos and the power of tragedy. * 

* In his History of Art, p. «99. Vienna: quarto edition. 
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nerves, the soul armed with powef uppears in the chan- 
neled forehead, and the breast heaves over the confined 
breath and the stifled expression of feeling, as it strives 
to comprehend and to lock the pain within. The 
breath laden with an^pous sighs, which he swallows 
and represses, exhausts the abdomen, and makes the 
sides hollow, by which we may judge of the agitation 
of the viscera. But his own suffering seems to afflict 
him less than that of his children, who turn their 
faces to him and cry for help : for the paternal heart 
shows itself in the saddened eyes,' and sympathy seems 
to float over them in a dim vapor. His Countenance is 
complaining, but not exclaiming ; his eyes are directed 
after higher aid. The mouth is full of sadness, and the 
fallen under lip is heavy with it : but it is mingled in the 
arched upper lip with pain, which, with an expression 
of chagrin, as if at unworthy and- unmerited suffering, 
ascends to the nose, causes it to swell, and appears in 
the distended and up-drawn nostrils. The conflict be- 
tiveen pain and opposition, united under the' forehead, 
as into a focus, is shaped with great truth : for while 
the pain draws up the eyebrows, the struggle against 
it presses down the ctiticle above the eye against the 
upper eye-lid, so that it is almost covered by the im- 
pending flesh. The artist has sought to give the na- 
ture, which he could not improve, more development, 
more tension, more power : the greatest beauty ap- 
pears -where the greatest pain lies. The left side, 
into which the snake sends its venom with furious bite, 
is the one which q)pears to suffer most sharply, firom 
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I. 

Had the iermer overcome the temt)tati€Ml.ont of pm 
regard for rectitude^ there would be no doubt that it 
hfid acted morally. 

. When the Duke Leopold von Braunachii^ig, eF il* 
Ittstrious memory, deliberated 'on the banks of the 
swollen Oder, whether he eihoilld trust hiniBelf to the 
impetuous stream at the peril of his life, in order to 
rescue some unfortunates who were helpless withodt 
him, — and when he, I suppose this case^ entirely firote 
a censciousness of duty, sprang into the skiff which no 
one else was willing to enter "—none can deny that he 
acted morally. The duke was here in a situation the 
reverse of the former one. Here the representation of 
duty preceded, and theu'the instinct of. self^es^rva* 
tion excited an of^osition to the prescription of the 
reason. But in both cases, the will conducted in the 
s^me manner, obejring the reason directly: eooae- 
quently both are moral. 

But would both cases remain so still, if we allowed 
Taste to exert an influence ? 

Suppose, then, that the first, who is tempted to com- 
mit a bad action, and forbears out of regard te recti- 
tude, has a taste so cultivated, that everything infamous 
and violent excites an abhorrence which nothing can 
overcome : his pure s&sthetic sense will reject anything 
infamous, the moment ^hat the instinct for preservaticn 
urges it — then it will not come^befoce the morM bar, 
before the conscience, but be already decided in a pre- 
vious court But the «&sthetic sense governs the ^ill 
by feelings only,, and not by laws. That man, then. 



ir^iooDoes the agreeaMe ie^ing of life presenred, b^ 
cause he cannot bear the: disagreeable one of haTuig 
perpetrated a cnme. T^e whde matter is thus de- 
cided in the court of feeling, and the man's conduct, 
howeney legal it is, is morally iiidifierent and nothing 
bat a beaijtifal operation of nature. 

Siqppose now^ that, the other, whose reason prescribes 
•omething to be done, against which a natural instinct 
rebels, has an equally delicate sense of Beauty, charmed 
by all that is great and perfect : the moment that the 
reason makes its demand, the sensuousness will pass 
OTer to it, and he will do that with inclination, which, 
without this fine sensibility to Beauty, he would be 
eompdUed to do against inclination. But shall we, on 
this account, esteem him less perfect ? Ceitainly not, 
f&r he acts originally out of pure regard for the pre- 
soription of reason : and that he obejs this prescription 
gladly, does not diminish the moral purity of his deed. 
Then morally he is just as perfect, hul physically he 
is far more perfect : for he is a much more appropriate 
subject for virtue. 

Then Taste gives the mind a tendency apprq)riate 
tor virtue, as it removes all those inclinations which 
hifider the latter, and excites those which are favorable. 
Taste cannot be detrimental to 'true virtue, if, in all 
the cases where native impulse makei'the first move, 
it' tries at once and dismisses from ita-; bar that upon 
whioj^ the conscience must otherwise pronounce sen- 
tence, •— >thus being the reason, that among the actions 
of those who are governed by it, many more nte toaM 
to be indifferent, than truly moral. For human 4i^ 
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lence by no means depends opon the greater Mfem of 
single, rigorously morale (utions^^huX upon the greater 
eongruence of the whole native dispositioD with the 
moral law, and it is a small recommendaticm to an age 
or a people, if we hear much among them concerning 
morality and single moral deeds : rather inay we hope 
that in the climax of culture, if such a thing can be 
imagined, there will be little talk about it On the 
other hand, Taste can avail true virtue, positively, m 
all the oases where the reason makes the first move, 
and is in danger of being outvoted by the stronger 
force of the native impulses^ For, in this case, it' re- 
oonciles our sensuoosness with the interest of dttty, 
and thus makes a meagre degree of moral volition ade^ 
quate. to the practice of virtue. 

Now if Taste, as such, injures true i&orality in no 
ease, but rather openly assists it in many, the ciroam- 
stance that it promotes in the highest degree the Ugnlr 
ity of our conduct, must possess great weight. Sup- 
pose that aesthetic culture could not in the least eon- 
tribute to make us better intentioned, it would, at any 
rate, render us skilful so to act, even without a true 
moral intention, as a moral intention would have 
caused us to act. It is true, our actions concern by 
no means the court of morality, excepting as they are 
an expression of our intentions : but, revlersely, our in- 
tentions concern by no means the physical court, and 
the plan of nature, excepting as they induce aotions 
which further the design of nature. But now both the 
physical sphere of force, and the moral sphere of law, 
eoidRde so strictly, and are so intimately blended. 
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that actums, which, 'according to their Fonn, coiiiiude 
with a moral design^ at the same time include in - th^ir 
eonteiitB, a coincidence with a physical design ; and as 
the whote natural structure only seems to exist, in order 
to m^ike goodness, the highest of all designs,, possible, 
flo goodness maj in turn be used as a means to sustain 
th^ natural structure^ The order of nature, 'then, is 
wade dependent upon the morality of our intentions, 
and we cannot oflfend 'against the moral world without 
at the same time producing disorder in the physical. . 

Now if we can never expect human* nature, so long 
as it k human nature, to act as pure reason, uniformly 
Old steadfastly, without interruption or relapse, and 
ne? er to offend against moral order : if, with every 
conviction of the necessity and of the possibility of 
piir6 virtue, we must admit, how very contingent its 
actual practice is, and how little we need rely upon the 
invincibility of our better principles : if we are re- 
minded, by this consciousness of our uncertainty, that 
the structure of nature suffers by each of our moral 
lapses : if we call to mind all this, it would be wickedly 
bold to hazard the weal of the world upon the chance 
of our virtue. An obligation results rather therefrom, 
for us at least to satisfy the physical design by the r (m- 
tents of our actions, even if we should not do as much 
for the moral design by their/brm, — -at least to dis- 
charge t0 the design of nature, as perfect instruments, 
the debt which we owe to reasixi, as perfect Persons, 
in order not to be disgraced at the same time before 
both tribunals. If, because the legality of our condvct 
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has no moral worth, we woald make no relations for 
it, the universal design might thereby be annulled ; and 
before we were ready with our principles, all the ties 
of society would be dissolved. But the more contin- 
gent our morality is, the more necessary is it that we 
should devise precautions for our legality, and an in* 
considerate or proud neglect of this can be morally im- 
puted to us. Just as the insane man .who divines hi^ 
i^proaching paroxysm, avoids all knives, and volunta- 
rily surrenders himself to be bound, in-order not to be 
answeraUe, in a condition of sanity, for the crimes of 
his disordered lurain, — so are we obliged to bind our- 
sdves by Religion and by >osthetic laws, that our pas- 
sion, in the periods of its ascendency, may not disturb 
the physical order. 

I have not undesignedly coupled Religion and Taste 
together, since the merit is common to both, of serving 
as a surrogate for true virtue, according to the effect, 
if not equally according to the internal value, and of 
insuring legality where morality cannot be expected. 
Although a higher rank in the order of spirits would 
undoubtedly invest him, who needed neither the al- 
lurements of Beauty nor the prospects of immortality, 
to act in every cri^s conformably to tiie reason, still 
the well-known limits of humanity compel the most 
rigid moralist, to remit, in the application of his system, 
scmiewhat of its severity, although he need abate no- 
thing from it in theory, and to secure the welfare of the 
human race, which wtmld be but indifferently cared for 
by our contingent virtue, by the two str-ong anchorff. 
Religion and Taste. 
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RiQpRESENTATioN t)f SoTTow ^- merel J as Sorrow— * 
18 neTer the design of art, but it is extremelj important 
as an instrumept §dir that design. The representation 
of the snpersensuous is thefinij design of art, and the 
tragic art in particular effects this, by making objective 
to us moral independence of nature's laws in the condi'- 
tion of emotion. The principle of freedom within «8 
is only cognoscible through the opposition it makes to 
the violence of the feelings; 'but the opposition can be 
estimated only according to the force of the attack. If, 
then, the Intelligence in man would reveal itself as a 
power independent of nature, the latter must firsf dis- . 
play its whole strength before our eyes/ The sensu* 
ousnese must suffer deeply an^i violently : there must 
be Pathos, in order that the reason may announce its 
independence and represent itself 4zs ctcting. 

One can never know, whether presence of mind is 
an effsct of his moral power, if he has not been con^ 
vittced that it is not an eflfect of ijisensibility. It is no 
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art, to be master oirer feelings which mfBe the 
soul's surface only lightly and transiently ; but to pre- 
serve one's mental freedom in a storio, which stirs up 
the whole sensuous nature, requires a capacity of re* 
sistance, which is infinitely more sublime than any 
force of nature. One attains, then, to a representar 
tion of moral freedom, only through the moet lively 
representation of suffering nature : and the tragic hero 
must legitimate himself in our (pinion as a ilisceptihte 
heing, before we can do homage to him as a' rational 
being, and believe in his strength of spirit. 

Then Patho^ is Ihe first and indispensable requisite 
for a tragic artist, and he is allowed to carry the r^ 
resentation of sorrow as far as it can be done, withoot ea^ 
dangering his Jinal design, without suppression of the 
moral fi'eedom. He must, so to speak, give his heie 
or his reader the complete fireight of sorrow, because 
otherwise it continues to be problem atie, whether his 
opposition thereto is a mental action, and iKunething 
positive, and not rather something purely neguHve, and 
a deficiency. 

The latter is the case with the old French tragedy, 
in which we are very seldom or. never shown a sufif^ 
ing nature, but generally see only cold, declaiaaUNry 
poets, or comedians upon stilts. The frosty tone of 
declamation extinguishes all true nature, and theii' 
adorable decency makes it completely impossible for 
French tragic poets to portray humanity in its tmth. 
Decency falsifies, even in its own proper j^ace, the ei 
pression of aature, and yet the art demawLt the- latter 
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imp^atiFely. We tsan hardly belike it in a French 
tv^ic bero^ that he suffers , for he delivenr himself con- 
e^raing his state of mind, like the ealmest of men ; and 
liifl incessant regard to the impression whiah he makes 
upon others, never allows him to leave to his own aa* 
tore its freedom. The kings, princesses and heroes of 
aCdmeille and Voltaire, never fbrgei their rank in the 
BKMBt vehement passion, and they put off their AtunontVf 
fiur sooner than their dignity. They are like the kings 
in^ emperors in the old pictnre-books, who go to bed 
with their crowns on. 

• How different with the Greeks, and those of the 
modems who have composed in their spirit! The 
Greolk is never ashamed of nature ; he allows to the 
wnsoousness its full rights, and yet is always secure 
from being overcome by it His deeper and correcter 
inteUect permits him to distinguish the contingent, 
wliich a bad taste magnifies, from the necessary. But 
M in man, that is not humanity, is ccmtingent. The 
IjFrecian artist who has to represent a Laocoon, a Niobe, 
a Philoctetes, knows of no princess, no king, and no 
king's son : he busies himself only with men. For this 
reaMm the wise sculptor throws aside the vestment, and 
shows us only naked figures, although he knows very 
well that this does not occur in actual life. He es- 
teems clothing as something contingent, to which the 
necessary need never be postponed ; and the kws of 
propriety or of need are not the laws of art. The 
sculptor should and will show us men, and garments 
ooly conceal them ; he is right, then, in throwiug them 
aside. 
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Just as the Grecian sculptor rejecto the vseleso-.ukd 
troublesome burden of attire, in order to make toom 
fi>r human nature, so the Grecian poet releases his men 
Irom the equally useless and troublesome constraint of 
convenience, and from all the jBrigid laws of proprie^, 
which only refine iq>on man and conceal his natHi^ 
In the Homeric poetry aikd in the tragedians, a aaffB^ 
ing nature i^aks in true, sincere and impressiTe u^ 
cent^, to our hearts; all the passions hanre a free play, 
and no feeling is restrained by the ri^le of proprie^. 
The heroes are as susceptible as other men to all the 
sorrows of humanity ; and this is the rery thing diat 
makes them heroes, that they feel suffering stiron^y 
and deeply, and yet are not vanquished by it. Tbey 
love life as ardently as the rest of us, but this seatimeat 
does not govern them so much 'that they cannot reagn 
it, if the duties of honor or of manhood demand such a 
surrender. Philoctetes fills the Grecian stage with his 
lamentations ; even the maddened Hercules does not 
repress his grief Iphigenia, destined for sacrifice, 
confesses with affecting openness, that she departs from 
the light of the sun with sorrow. The Greek never 
glories in sluggishness and indifference to Buffering, 
but in endurance of all its forms. Even the Gods of 
the Greek must pay a tribute to nature, as soon 9fi 
the poet of humanity would bring them nearer to ns. 
The wounded Mars cries for pain as loud as ten thoar 
sand men, and Venus, scratched by a lance, moanti 
weeping to Olympus, and forswears all fights. 

This tender sensibility for sufiering, this wana, 
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Imurtj, genuine, unconcealed nature, which moves us 
Mr deeply and quicklj in the Grecian works of art^ is 
a nibdel for all artists to imitate, £md si law, which Gre- 
tfitn genius has prescribed to art. It is nature which 
eternally makes the first demand upon man, and which 
never need be refused : for the man — before he is any- 
thing dse — is a susceptible being. Reason maketf 
the second demand upcn him, fo^ he is a rational-sus- 
ceptife being, a moral person ; and it is the duty of 
the reason to govern, not t6 be governed by, nature. 
Then- afterwaids, if the right of nature has been first 
ftdntiitted, and if, secondly, (he reason has maintained 
its imtky it is allowable iox propriety to make the third 
demand upon man, and to enjoin upon him regard for 
society, in the expression of his feelings as well as his 
latentiops, that he may c^ear ds a civilized being. 

The first law of tragic art was, representation of suf- 
ficing nature. The second is^ representation of moral 
opposition to suffering. 

' Emotion, as emotion, is something indifferent, and 
its representation considered for itself alone, would 
have no sBsthetic value ; for, once more to repeat it, 
nothing that concerns the sensuous nature alone, is 
worthy of representation. Hence, not only all merely 
relaxing (melting) emotions, but generally all extreme 
degrees, of whatever emotion, are beneath the dignity 
of tragic art. 

The melting emotions, the merely t^der excite^ 
malts, belong to the province of the agreeable, with 
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which the fine arts have nothing to do. They grstify 
the eente onlj by dissolution or rehaation, and rdate 
onljr to the external, not to the internal, condition of i 
man. Many of our romances and tragedies,* espe- 
cially of the so-called Dramas (intermediates between 
comedy and tragedy), and the {X)palar domestic pk> 
tures, belong to this class. They only produce ei* 
haustion of the lachrymal sack, and a delight^ alien- 
ation of the vessels : . but the spirit goes away 9nq>ty, 
and the nobler powei of man is thereby not in the least 
strengthened. Just ao, says Kant, does many an cpie 
feel edified by a bermon, whereby absolutely nothing 
has been builded up within him.^ And the modem 

1 (Tr.) — As illustratiBg whitt may be called dynamical preachinf, 
imd the spurious devotion, which, like the cannon-feTeir, only seizes 
raw recruits — the whole of Kant^s passage is worth qaoting. With 
respect to spiritual edification, he says : — " When a fit significatifm 
is sought for this term, scarce any other can be assigned than tUs : 
ESdificatien is the ethical effect torought upon our inner man by Dt^oo- 
tUm, This effect- cannot be the mental movement or emotioa, (fiir 
this is already involved in the conception of devotion), aithongli the 
megority of the. aoUdisomt devout (called upon this very aocomt 
Devotees)^ place all edification just in this sentimental movement. 
Edification must therefore be understood to mean, the Sthieat 
Purchase that devotion takes upon the actual amendment and bofld- 
ing up of the moral characters of mankind. A structure of this sort 
can only then "succeed when systematically gone about : firm pcinci- 
ples, fashioned aftdr well understood conceptions, are, first of all, to 
be laid deep into the fonndations of the heart ; fiom these, senlimeots 
isorresponding to the weight and magnitude of our several duties 
must rise, aud be watched and protected against the snares sod 
wiles of appetite and passion, thus uprearing and building up a new 
■HMs--a Temple of God. Evidently this edifice can advance bnt 
slowly, bat.still some traces of superstructure ought to be perceptible. 
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musio especially se^ms to address only the sensuous- 
aefls thereby fla,tteriBg the ruling taste, which only de- 
ar^ to be tickled agreeably^ not to be laid hold upon^ 
not to be powerfully moved, not to be derated. Cf»i- 
seqnttitly that which is tneUing is preferred, and no 
matter how much confusion there may be in a concert 
room, it is suddenly all ear, while a melting passage ii 
ezecnted. An expression, of sensuousness bordering 
upcm aniibality then usually appears upon e?ery coun* 
lenanoe, the drunken eyes swim, tiie open mouth is all 
desire, a Toluptuous trembling eeiaes the whdle body^ 
the breath is fast and weak, in short, all the symptoms 
of intoxicaUon ensue : showing evidently, that the 
senses riot, while the spirit, or the principle of.freed(»n 
]■ man,- ialls.a prey to the violence of the sensuous im- 
pressimi. All such emotions, I affirm, are excluded 
from art by a noble and manly taste, because they 
please nothing but the sense^ with whidi art can have 
no dealings. 

Bo^ on the other hand, those degrees of emotion are 
likewise excluded, which only torture the sense, ¥rith- 
out at the same time indemnifying the le^irit. . They 
of^ress the«mental freedom by pain, no less than the 
former do by pleasure, end therefore simply causet 

Many .there, are, however, who deem themselves much edified 
(hj a discourse, psalmody or book) where absolutely nothing has 
been buUded tip, ay I where not even a finger has been stirred to 
help OB the work : possibly they- think that th6 ethic dome will, like 
the. walls, of Thebes, rise ta the harmonious concert of sighs and 
fekming wishes." — Religion frithin the hoUnda qfPure Reason, 
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ayersioa, and no emotion worthy of art. Art miMt da. 
light the spirit and please the freedom. He who falkr a 
Tictim to pain, is bo longer a sufiering man, bat oqI^jf a 
tormented animal ; for of man is absoluteljr demaiided a 
moral (^position to suffering, a» tha enljr meana ^ 
manifesting the principle of freedom, the iotelligtnce, 
within. 

Upon such grounds, those artists and poets are but 
wretchedly versed in their art, who think to seooie 

• 

Pathos by the merely sensuous power of ^emotion, .and 
the most vivid delineations of .suffering. They forget, 
that suffering itself is never ihejinal design of a rejpre* 
sentation, and .can never be the direct soiirce of the 
satisfaction we feel at the tragic. The Pathetic iv »•- 
thetic, only so far as it is sublime.' But efibcts, wMoh 
result only from a sensuous source, and are fbunded 
only in affection of the sensibility, are never subliaw, 
however much power they may betray : for the oabtiBDie 
springs only from the reason. 

A representation of mere jMussion (whether pleaanre- 
able or painful), without a representation of the super- 
sensuous resistive power, is called eammtm, the oppo- 
site is called noble. Common and nohh are the coooep- 
4ions which always denote, where they are used, a rela- 
tion to the sympathy or unsympathy {Nichtantheit) of 
man's supersensuous nature^ with an action or a work. 
Nothing is noble which does not flow out of the reason : 
all that sensuousness produces for itself, is emimm» 
We say of a man, that his action is common^ if he fol- 
lows only the suggestions of his sensuous in^nlse ; hii 
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cetimi 18 resptctahhy if he follows his impulse with re- 
gard only to laws ; his action is nohh, if he follows only 
the reason, without regarding his impulses. We call a 
Kfteness ctnumon, if it has nothing to manifest the in- 
telligence in man : we call it speaking, if the spirit de- 
fines the features, and nabU, if pure spirit defines them. 
We call a work of architecture common, if it displays 
ti> us nothing but a physical design : we call it noble, 
if al the same time, independent of erery physical de- 
sign, it is a representation of ideas. 

Then a good taste, I maintain, permits no represent- 
ation of emotion, however forceful, which expresses 
mere physical suffering and physical-resistance, without 
alflo manifesting the higher humanity, the presence of 
t sopersensuous faculty, -— and this for the reason 
atready unfolded, that suffering in itself is never 
pathetic and worth representing, but only the opposi- 
tion to suffering. Therefore all the absolutely highest 
d(^[rees of emotion are forbidden both to the artist and 
the poet, fbr they all suppress the internally resist- 
ing power, or rather presuppose such a suppression, 
sinoe no emotion can attain its absolutely highest de- 
gree, so long as man's intelligence afibrds any opposi- 
tion. 

Now the question arises : how does this eupersensu- 
008 resistive power make itself manifest in an emotion? 
In no other way than by governing, or, more generally, 
by resisting, the emotion. I say, the emotion ; fbr sen- 
suousness also can resist, but that is not' a resistance 
to the emotion, only to its cause -^ not a moral, but a 
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phjsical resistance, which even the wcMrm di^lajrs, 
when we tread upon it, and the haffalo, when we wound 
it, without consequently exciting Pathos. When i 
suffering man gives expression to his feelings, when he 
seeks to avoid his enemy, and to put the suffering 
limb in safety, he acts in common with every animal, 
and from a ready instinct which does not first consuh 
the will. Then that which does not make him cogni- 
zable as an intelligence, is no act of his humanity. 
It is true, sensuousness may each time resist its enemy, 
but not once itself,. 

On the contrary, the contest with emotion is a con- 
test with sensuousness, and thus presupposes something 
distinct from the latter. A man, with the aid of his 
intellect and his muscular power, can defend himself 
against the object that causes him to suffer: hot, 
against the suffering itself, he has no other weapon than 
the ideas of the reason. 

Then where Pathos should obtain, these ideas must 
appear in the representation, or be excited by it But 
ideas, positively and in a peculiar sense, are not to be 
represented, because nothing in intuition can corre- 
spond to them. But, negatively and indirectly, they 
are by all means to be represented, if something is 
given in the intuition, for which we should in vain 
search the conditions of nature. Every appearance, 
whose final cause cannot be deduced from the sensuous 

world, b an indirect representation of the supersen- 
suous. 

Now how does art succeed in representing some- 
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thing that is above nature, without employing suprar 
natural means? What kind of an appearance must 
that be, which is accomplished by natural powers, (for 
otherwise it would not be an appearance), and yet can- 
not without contradiction be deduced from physical 
causes? This is the problem: now how does the 
artist solve it ? 

We must remember, that the phenomena which oan 
be observed in a man in a condition of emotion, are of 
two species. They are such, firstly, as pertain to him 
merely as an animal, and follow as such only the law of 
nature, ungovemed by his will, or generally under no 
direct influence exerted by his self-dependent powers 
They are the immediate product of instinct, and 
blindly obey its laws. To this species belong for ex- 
ample, the organs of circulation, of respiration, and the 
whole surface of the skin : but those organs too, which 
are subjected to the will, do not always wait for its de- 
cision, but are often set in motion immediately by the 
instinct, there particularly, where pain or danger 
threatens the physical condition. So indeed our arm 
is under the authority of the will, but if we uncon- 
sciously grasp something hot, the withdrawing the 
hand is certainly not an action of the will, but only an 
operation of instinct. Nay, still further : sqpeech is 
certainly something beneath the government of the will, 
and yet the instinct can even dispose of this organ and^ 
work of the intellect at pleasure, without first consult- 
ing the will, to soon as a great pain or a strong emotion 
surprised us. Let the most colleflad stoic see of a sud- 
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dea something exceedingly wonderful or an unexpected 
horror, let him be near when somebody slips and is oa 
the point of falhng into a chasm, a loud exclamatioii, 
and that too not a merely inarticulate tone, but a pe^ 
fectly distinct word, will invduntarily escape him, and 
his nature will have acted earlier than hia wilL Thii 
then serres to illustrate, that there are appearances ia 
man, which cannot be ascribed to his Person, asinidli- 
gence, but only to his instinct as a power of natura 

But, secondly, there are also appearances, which eft* 
ist under the influence and under the dominion of tha 
will, or which at least we may consider such as: the 
will has power to hinder ; for which then, the Peraoft 
is responsible, and not the instinct. It belongs to inr 
stinct, to watch with blind zeal the interest of sensii- 
ovsness ; but to the Person, to limit instinct by respeot 
hr laws. Pure instinct has no regard for law ; hot 
the Person has to provide that no detriment befalls the 
prescriptions of reason through any act of instinct. Sot 
much then is certain, that not all the appearances of 
man in a state of emotion are to be defined uncondn 
tionally by the instinct, but that limits can be put to it 
by the will of man. If instinct alone defines all the qn 
pearances in man, nothing exists that can remind us of 
the Person, and what we have before us is only nature, 
that is, an animal : for every natural being under the 
dcHninion of instinct is called animal. If, then, the 
Person would be represented, some appearances must 
obtain in man, which have either been defined in oppo- 
sition to instinct, or yet not &y instinct. The fast 
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that iBstiBCt has not defined them, suffices to lead bm 
to a higher source, as soon as we understand that in*? 
etinct would certainly have defined them differently, if 
its power had not been broken. 

We are now in a condition to stat^ the waj and 
manner, in which the supersensuous, sel^ependent 
power of man, his nloral self, can be represented during 
emotion : namely, as follows. AIL the parts which 
obey only nature, and which the will, either always or 
under certain circumstances, cannot dispose of, must 
betray the presence of suffering ; but those parts which 
are removed from the blind force of instinct, and do 
not necessarily obey the law of nature, nCittst show few 
or no traces of this suffering, must appear, then, in a 
certain degree firee. Now we recognize, at this di£K 
harmony between those features which have been 
stamped upon the animal nature by the law of neces^ 
sity, and between those, which the seif-active spirit de- 
termines, a supersensuous principle in man, which is 
able to limit the operaticms of nature, and thus to man- 
ifest itself as something distinct from them. The 
purely animal part of man obeyi^ the law of nature, and 
can appear oppressed by the violence of an emotion. 
Through this part, the whole strength of suffering dii^ 
plays itself, and serves, as it were, for a measure, by 
which we may estimate the resistance ; for the strength 
of the resistance, or man's moral force, can only *be 
jtidged according to the strength of the attack. The 
more decisive and violent is the development of emo- 
tion in tke province of animality, without its being 
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i^ble to maintain the same force in tkepriwineeaf 
humanity, the more recognizable does the latter be^ 
come, the more gloriously is man's moral independ- 
ence revealed, the more pathetic is the representation, 
and the more sublime is the Pathos.' 

This esthetic principle is made into an intuition in 
the statues of the ancients : but it is hard to bring 
under conceptions, and to express in words, the im- 
pression which the sensuous act of sight gives. The 
group of Laocoon and his children is probably a 
measure of what the plastic art of the ancients wis 
able to effect in Pathos. 

** Laocoon," says Winckelmann,' *' is a nature in the 
deepest pain, made in the image of a man, who seeks 
to collect against it a conscious strength of spirit : and 
while his suffering swells the muscles and strains the 

I I comprehe&d within iha province of animalUy, the whole sys- 
tem of those appearances in man, which are subject to the blind no- 
ience of native instinct, tfnd are fully explicable without sappodi^ 
a freedom of the will ; within the province of humanity, I compiv- 
hend those which receive their laws from the freedimi. If a repn* 
sentation of emotion in the province of animality is deficient^ we le- 
main cold ; if, on the contrary, it prevails in the province of humanity, 
it disturbs and disgusts us. An emotion must always remain tmre- 
cfiicac^ in the former province : its reduction may first occur in die 
province of humanity. A suffering man, represented as weeping and 
lamenting, will but feebly move us, because sighs and tears alrtady 
reduce the pain in the province of animality. A mute and stifled 
pain seizes us much more powerfully, where we find no help in 
TuUurSy but are obliged to take refuge in something which lies oat be- 
yond nature : and in this very reference to the superaeruuous lies 
Pathos and the power of tragedy. ' 

* In his History of Art, p. «99. Vienna : quarto edition. 
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nerves, the soul armed with powefuppears in the chan- 
neled forehead, and the breast heaves over the confined 
breath and the stifled expression of feeling, as it strives 
to comprehend and to lock the pain within. The 
breath laden with ani^ous sighs, which he swallows 
and represses, exhausts the abdomen, and makes the 
sides hdlow, by wMch we may judge of the agitation 
of the viscera. But his own suffering seems to afflict 
him less than that of his children, who turn their 
faces to him and cry for help : for the paternal heart 
shows itself in the saddened eyes,* and sympathy seems 
to float over them in a dim vapor. His Countenance is 
complaining, but not exclaiming;* his eyes are directed 
after higher aid. The mouth is full of sadness, and the 
fallen under lip is heavy with it : but it is mingled in the 
arched upper lip with pain, which, with an expression 
of chagrin, as if at unworthy and- unmerited suffering, 
ascends to the nose, causes it to swell, and appears in 
the distended and up-drawn nostrils. The conflict be- 
tireen pain and opposition, united under the' forehead, 
as into a focus, is shaped with great truth : for while 
the pain draws up the eyebrows, the straggle against 
it presses down the cuticle aboire the eye against the 
upper eye-lid, so that it is almost covered by the im- 
pending flesh. The artist has sought to give the na- 
ture, which he could not improve, more development, 
more tension, more power: the greatest beauty ap- 
pears -where the greatest pain lies. The left side, 
into which the snake sends its venom with furious bite, 
is the one which appears to suffer moat sharply, from 
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tb^ clofler mue^tibilitjr of the heart His legs lift 
themselves in order to esc^ie from his calamity : 9s 
part is in rest, the chisel-strokes themselYes assist is 
indicating a stiffisned skin." 

How truly and finely is the conflict of intelligense 
with the snfifering of senvKMis nature developed in t^ 
description^ and how stiikini^y given are the i^pear* 
ances in which animality and humanity, the constraint 
of nature and the freedom of reason, reveal themselfci. 
Yirgil has depicted the sape scene in his iEneid : hot 
it did not lie in the plan of the epic poet, to linger over 
the mental condition of Laocoon, as the sculptor was 
obliged to do. With Virgil the whole relation is 
merely accessory, and the purpose, whereto it should 
serve him, is sufficiently attained by the simple physical 
representation, without a necessity that he should give 
us deep glances into the soul of the sujQTering one : 
since he will not so much move us to compas8i(m, as 
penetrate us with horror. In this respect, then, the 
duty of the poet was merely negative, namely, not to 
carry the representation of suffering nature bo far as to 
lose thereby all expression of humanity or of moral re- 
sistance, because otherwise aversion and indignation 
must infallibly ensue. Consequently he preferred to 
restrict himself to the representation of the ctmse of 
suffering, and thought proper to enlarge moKt minutely 
upon the dreadfulness of the two serpents, and upon 
th^fury with which they fall upon their victim, than 
upon the sensations of the latter. Upon those he 
dweit but slightly, because it was important tliaf^ he 
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flhoold preserve unweakened Ihe idea of a divine retri- 
WtioB and the impression of horror. If, on the con- 
trary, he had permitted us to know as much of Lao» 
coon's Person, as the sculptor has, the suffering man, 
■wad no longer the avenging divinity, would have been 
llie hero in the action, and the episode woold^ave lost 
iff consistency with the whole. 

We are well acquainted with Virgil's relation 
through Lessing's excellent conmientary. But the 
purpose, for which Lessing used it, was only to maki 
perc^tible the limits of poetic and picturesque repre- 
sentation in this example, not to evolve therefrom the 
ccmception of Pathos. But it seems to me to be no less 
nseful for the latter design, and I may be permitted to 
run through it again with this view. 

Eece antem gemini Tenedo tranqoilla per alta 
(Horresco referens) immensis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad littora tendunt. 
Pectora quoruM inter fluctus arrecta, jubsque 
Sangainese exsuperant undas, pars caetera pontum 
Vm^ legit, sinuatque immensa Tolumine terga. 
Fit Mnitus spumante salo, jamque arva tenebant, 
Ardentis oculos sufiecti saDgaine et igni, 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 

Here power, the first of the three above cited condi- 
tions of the sublime, is given : that is to say, a mighty 
power of nature, which is bent upon destruction and 
derides all resistance. But that this power may be at 
the same time fearful, and that fear sublime, depends 
up(Mi two different mental q>erations, that is, upon two 
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Tq p rcs cp Utions wbich M create spontaneooriy within. 
First, wh»i we conpve this irresistihle power of na- 
ture with the weak resistiTe abUity of the pthysical man, 
we recognize it to be fearfol ; and secondly, when we 
refer it to our will, and call into consciousness the ab- 
soluiB i^^pandence of the latter of every natural in^ 
fluence, it becomes for us a sublime object But we 
assume these two relations, for the poet gave us nothing 
but an object armed with mighty force and striving to 
display it If we trembU before it, it happens only be- 
cause we imagine ourselves, or a creature like us, in a 
struggle with it. If, during our tremcnr, we feel ele- 
vated, it is because we are conscious that we, ev^i as 
the victim of this power, should have nothing to fear 
for our free self, for the autoikdkny of our deternlining 
volition. In short, the representation so far is only 
contemplatively sublime 

Difiugimus visu exsangues, illi agmine certo 
Laocoonta petunt. 

The mightiness is now given as fearful also, and the 
contemplative sublime passes over into Pathos. We 
see it actually enter the lists with the weakness of man. 
Laocoon or ourselves, the effect differs only in degree. 
The sympathetic impulse terrifies the impulse for self- 
preservation, the monsters break loose upon — us, and 
all flight is vain. 

It now depends no longer upon us, whether we will 
measure this power with our own, relatively to our 
own existence. This takes place in the object itself 
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withoat our cooperation, ' tt uji h our fear has not, as 
in the preceding moment, a subjective ground merely 
in our minds, but an objective ground in the object. 
For though we recognize the whole to be a pure fic- 
tion of the- imagination, yet we distinguish, even in 
this fiction, a representation which is impt^Vd firom 
without, firom another, which we produce spontane- 
ously within ourselves. 

Then the mind loses a part of its fireedom, because 
it receives firom without what it previously crealad 
through its spontaneity. The representation of peril 
acquires an appearance of objective reality, and the 
emotion becomes serious. 

If now, we were nothing but sensuous beings, and 
obeyed only the instin<5t 'of self-preservation, we should 
stand still her^ and remain in a condition of mere pas- 
sivity. But there is something in us which takes no 
part in the affections of the sensuous nature, and whose 
activity conforms to no sensuous conditions. Now, 
greater or less room will be left for suffering nature, 
and a glMter or less remainder of self-activity in the 
emotion, according as this spontaneous principle (the 
moral disposition), has developed itself in a mind. 

In minds morally developed, the terrible (in imagi- 
nation), has a swift and easy transition to the sublime. 
As the imagination loses its freedom, the reason makes 
valid its own : and the mind takes an inward extension 
only so much the more, as it finds limits without. Re- 
pulsed fi'om all the intrenchments, which could aflG9rd 
a physical protection to the sensuous being, we throw 
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ourselves into the impngpable fortreBS of oar niord 
freedom, md thus gain «ii absoliite md infinite sifetj, 
while we abandon a merely comparative and preea^ 
rious defence in the field of phenomena. But fijr the 
very reascm, that it most come to this physical stren^ 
before we can seek aid fi'om oar moral nature, we en 
purchase this lofty feeling of fireedom only through wot 
fering. The common soul continues fast in this sufbi^ 
ing, and never feels, in the sublime of Pathos, anjrthing 
DMMre than the terrible : on the contrary, a self-d^Mm4» 
ent mind passes, firom this very sujQfering, to the feeling 
of his lordliest ' energy, and knows how to create sub- 
limity from everything terrible. 

Laocoonta petunt, ac primum pnva duomm 
Corpora gnatorum serpens amplexus uterqne 
Implicat, ac miseros morsu depascitur artot. 

It produces a great effect, that the moral man (the 
father), is attacked before the physical man. All emo* 
tions are more sesthetic at second hand, and no sym> 
pathy is stronger than that which we feel with i^mpathy. 

Post ipsum aiuilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem 
Gorripiunt. 

Now is the moment to establish the hero in our 
esteem as a moral person, and the poet seizes this mo* 
ment. We know from his description, the whde 
force and fury of the hostile monsters, and know how 
fruitless all opposition is. Now were Laocoon only a 
common man, he would consult his own interest, and, 
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like the other Trojans, seek Jbis safety in a hasty flight. 
Bat he has a heart in his bMom, and the peril of his 
children constrains him to his own destruction. This 
■ingle trait alone makes him wcHrthy of all our com* 
passion : and we should hare been mored and shocked, 
atwhaterer moment the serpenis might hare seized 
him. But when it happens at the moment, when he k 
worthy of our reneration as a father, when his death ia 
ripresented as the immediate result, as it were, of his 
fidfilment of a paternal duty — this enflames our sym*> 
palhy to the highest He is now as one, who surren- 
ders himself to destruction from free choice, and his 
desth is an action of the will. 



In all Pathos, then, the sense must become in- 
terested through suffering, the spirit through freedom. 
If a pathetic representation is wanting in an expression 
of suffering nature, it is without asthetie power, and 
our heart remains cold. If it fails in an ej^pression of 
ethical disposition, it can never, with all its sensuous 
power, he pathetic, and will infallibly disturb our per- 
ception. The suffering man must be apparent through 
all the freedom of spicit, and the spirit, capable of 
a^Mependence, must appear through all the suffering 
oC humanity. 

But the independence of spirit can be manifested in* 
a condition of suffering, in a twofold manner. Either 
negatively — if the ethical man does not reoeif e law> 
from the physical,, and the comditian is not allowedly 
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hare a causality for the inclination: at posiHveiif'- 
the ethical man gives law to the physical, and the 
tention preserves causality for the c<ni<lition. Fi 
the first, results the sublime of resolution .* from 
second, the sublime of action. 

Every character that is independent of destiny i 
sublimity of resolution. '* A ■ brave 3pirit, in c<niI 
with adversity/' says Seneca, " is an attractive spot 
cle, even for the gods." The Roman Senate after 
reverse at Cannae gives us such a sight. Even Miltc 
Lucifer, when for the first time he casts his eyes aroi 
Hell, his future abode, penetrates us, on aoconnt 
this strength of soul, with a feeling of admiration, 
exclaims : 

" Hail horrors : hail 
Infernal world ; and thou profonndest hell 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Here at least 
We shall be free." 

The answer of Medea in the tragedy belongs to 
same class. 

Of sublimity of resolution we may have intuition, 
it depends upon coexistence ; on the contrary, si 
limity of action may be only imagined^ for it depei 
upon succession, and the intellect is compelled, on 
count of the suffering, to make a deduction from a £ 
resolution. Consequently only the first is for \ 
sculptor, because he only can successfully reprea 
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eoexiBting ideas ; but the poet can diffuse himself oyer 
both* Even if the sculptor has to represent a sublime 
mfidoa, he has tp ocmvert it first into a sublime resolu- 
tion. 

It is demanded for sublimity of action, that the suf- 
fering of a man should not only have no influence upon 
(M0 moral quality, but, quite the reverse, should be the 
work of hi» moral character. This can be in two 
ways. Either mediately, and according to the law of 
freedom, if he chooses suffering out of regard for some 
duty. In this case the conception of duty determines 
him as motive^ and his suffering is an CLction of the will, 
Ob immediately, and according to the law of necessity, 
if he atones morally for a duty transgressed. In this 
case the conception of duty determines him Baforce^ 
and his suffering is only an effect. We have an exam- 
ple of the first in Regulus, when, in order to keqp his 
word, he surrenders himself to the revengefulness of 
the Carthagenians : he would have served for an exam- 
ple of the second, had he broken his word, and had the 
consciousness of this fault made him miserable. In 
both cases the life has a moral ground, only with this 
difference, that he shows us, in the .first case, his nuMil 
character, in the other, only his moral determinateness. 
In thd first case he appears as a piison morally great, 
in the second, only as an object jesthetically great. 

This latter distinction is important for tragic art, 
and therefore deserves a stricter examination. 

That man is a sublime object, only in an esthetic 
estimation, who represents to us in his condition the 
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dignity of human determinateness, sappofliii^ that ^ 
do not see this determinateness realised in his Perwk 
He becomes sublime, in a moral estimation, only wii 
he also conducts, as a Person, conformably to that i 
terminateness, — when our regard coneems not m 
his ability, but the ase of this ability, when not a 
his disposition, but his actual demeanor acquires d 
nity. It is something quite distinct, whether, in « 
criticism, we regard the moral ability, and this poa 
bility of an absolute freedom of the will, or the uss 
thi» ability, and the reality of this freedom of the wi 

It is quite a different thing, I say, and this differeB 
lies not only in the objects criticised, but in the difii 
ent crilical methods. The same object may displea 
us, when regarded morally, and be very attractive, i 
thetically. But if it gives us satisfaction in both tl 
critical courts, it is effected with both in a mann 
entirely different. By being aesthetically useful, it fa 
comes morally unsatisfying, and when morally satisi 
ing, not sesthetically useful. 

For example, I imagine the self-sacrifice of Leonid 
at ThermopylsB. Morally considered, this action is 
representation of the moral law fulfilled against eve 
opposition of instinct : ssthetically considered, it is 
representation of the moral ability independent of eve 
constraint of instinct. This action satisfies my mor 
sense (the reason) : it transports my eesthetic sen 
(the imagination). 

I offer the following reason for this difference in n 
perceptions of the same object. 
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, Af our beiag separates «iBto two principles w na- 
t^f^ so.i^so our feelings, in conformity with tbese, 
separate into two specie^ entirely distinct. As a r*- 
jtioBtl being we. feel approbation or disapprobation : as 
a -seBsuous being,, we feel pleasure or displeasure. 
Bcyth* feelinger, approbation and pleasure, are founds 
apoD H satisfaction given : the former upon satisfaction 
of « dtdm, for the reason demands only, but does not 
need: ibe hitter apon satisfactum of a solicitaium, for 
the sense .ii€ed!s only, and cannot demand. The de- 
mands fif reason and the needs of sense ve'both related 
to each other, as necessity to exigency : both, then» 
afo eemprehended under the conception of necessity, 
<Mdf trith this difference, that the necessity of reason 
takes^ place unconditionally, but the. necessity of sense 
cnly under conditions. But with both the satisfacti<« 
is oootingenC Srery feeling, df pleasure as well as of 
approbation, has ks final cause, then, in coincidence of 
the contingent with the. necessary. If the necessity is 
an Imperative, the feeling will be approbation, if it is 
an exigency, the feeling will be pleasure : and both of 
tliem strcmger in degree, according as the satisfactioB 
is more contingent. 

J^ow a demand of the reason uoderlies every morid 
decision, namely, that a thing be d^lae morally, and an 
unoonditiotied necessity exists, diat we will what is 
right But since the wiU is iree, it is (physically) 
contingent whether we really do it.r If we actually do 
it^ then 'this coincidence of chance in the use of free- 
dom with the Imperative of the reason, acquires favor 

15 
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or approbation, and in a higher degree^ according as 
the opposition of inclinations makes this use ei freedom 
more contingent and doubtful. 

On the contrary, the object, ssthetically «5oHmdereA, 
is related to the exigency of the inMgination^ which 
cannot dictate^ but can only desire^ that the contingent 
should coincide with its interests. But it is the in- 
terest of imagination, to maintain itself in pla/, fm 
from laws. To this disposition lor license, the moral 
obligation of the wiH, which strictly define;^ for it its 
object, is nothing less than favorable : an4 as the 
Qioral obligation of the will is the object of moral 
judgment, we easily see, that the imagination could not 
find its account m judging after this fashion. Bat a 
moral obligation of the will can be imagined only under 
the supposition of its absolute independence of the 
constraint of natural impulses : then the possibiKiy of 
the moral postulates freedom, and consequently coin- 
cides herein most completely with the interest of the 
fancy. But sirfce the fancy with its exigency cannot 
so prescribe to the will of an individual, as the reason 
can with its Imperative, the ability of freedom, in its 
relation to the fancy, is something contingent, and 
hence must excite pleasure, as a coincidence of chance 
with that which is (conditionally) necessary. If, then, 
we criticise that deed of Leonidas morally, we regard 
it from a point of view whence we apprehend its con- 
tingency less than its necessity. If, on the contrary, 
we criticise it (Bsthetically, we regard it from a stand- 
point, where its necessity is displayed less than its con- 
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Ungency. It is dutjf, for every will to act thus, as 
flcxm as it is a moral will : but that there generally is a 
freedom of will, which makes it possible to act thus, is 
^ favor i)i nature with regard to that faculty for which 
freedom is an exigency; Then if the moral seqse -^ 
the reason r— criticises a vi]:tuous action, the highest re- 
siiH is approbation, because the reasoa can never find 
mote than,, and seldom only tis much as, it demands. 
If, on Ihe contrary, the esthetic sense — the imagina- 
li(» -^ criticises the liiame action, a positive pleasure 
results, becajase the imagination can never demand an 
unanimity with its exigency, and must therefore find 
itself iMrpriaed at the actual satisfying of it, as at a 
luoky chance. We approve Leonidas, because he 
actually resolved the heroic act : we exult and are d«- 
lighted .that he could resolve it. 

fht di£ferenee between both kinds of criticism be- 
oomes more visible, if we select an action, upon which 
the moral and the aesthetic de<Hsions differ. Take the 
aelf^reination of Peregrine Proteus at Olympia.^ 
Judging morally, I cannot approve of thi^ action so far 

^ (Tb.) —Peregrine Proteus vas a jaggler who. voluntarily burnt 
liimself at one of the Olympic games. Ha fired in the first half of 
iho second century. Being compelled to Am into Palestine, on ac- 
count of some monstrous excesses, he ther8/bccam« a Christian, and 
was distinguished for his zeal, which gained hira a dungeon and the 
preKHge of persecntion; After he was set at liberty, he recommenced 
his wanderings^ but fell unfortunately into the full tide of his old 
excesses, and was finally as thoroughly detested as he had. been 
bliadly adored. Wishing, hio^wer, to do- one more thing for the 
sajre of glory, aAd to ^uit time and -space with edat, he gave out 
that he would bum himself at Olympia: which he did, A. D. 168. 
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as I find impaFe motives actire in it, od whose accont 
the duttf of self-preservation is postponed. Jodging, 
ssthetically, this action pftases me, and for thisreasoiy 
that it testifies to an ability of the will, to resist evei 
the mightiest of all instincts, the impulse of sel^reser- 
fation. Whether it was a pure moral intentioii or oolj 
a more powerful sensuous attraction, which supprened 
the impulse of self-preservation in the enthusiast Vnh 
tens, I care not, in estimating it eesthetieallj ; ia 
which case I forsake the individual, abstract the relih 
tion of Jus wiW to the law of will, and* imagine the hut* 
man will generally, as a generic faculty, in relation to 
the whcJe force of nature. Morally considered, we 
have seen that self-preservation was conceiired as a 
duty, whose violation consequently offended ; on the 
contrary, aesthetically considered, it was regarded v 
an interest y whose postponement consequently pleased. 
Then the operation which we perform in the former 

Wieland has eleyated Peregrine into tlie hero of one of his romanect, 
and has made a noble enthusiast out of the juggler ; his youtkliil 
fancy is filled with maryellons conceptions and phantasms— he 
strives to acquire a knowledge of himself and the warld| wlikh 
shall elevate him to perfection and the bliss of spirits. He seeks 
this, in order that he may live the lifcof a spirit, converse with divin- 
ities and demonic influences, and rise from one degree of beaaiy lo 
another, till he has intaition and enjoyment of the archetypal Besn^i 
the heavenly Yenns, who is continent of all Beauty and perfecdoo. 
" One easily sees," says Gervinus " how this, a copy of a Lcvater, a 
christian mystic, and his yearning after a divine union, is the system 
of devout Epicureanism." Wieland's Agathodemon is very like this 
romance of Peregrine Proteus, being a psyohological apology ibr 
Apolk>nias of Tyana. ^ It is 9 svbstitate for the iadagantbioffia- 
phy of ApoUonios by Philostrates, as t^rotens is for Lncitti's jesiag 
Dialogue." 



kind of criticism, is precisely reversed ia the latter. 
Here we j^ace the sensuously limited individual and 
the pathologicalty ai^ive will, over against the abso- 
lute law of will andHhe infinite duty of spirit; there, 
on the contrary, we j^aee the ^hsoiute aMUty of will 
and the infinite /brce of spirit, over against the con* 
ftraint of nature and the limits of ftensuousness. 
Hence the aesthetic Judgment leaves us free, and ele- 
rates and* inspires us, since we already gain k manifest 
vantage against sensuousness, through the mere abili* 
tj to wiU absolutely, through the mere disposition for 
morality-^ since the mere possibility of extricating 
ourselves from the ccHistraint of nature, flatters our 
need of freedom. Hence the moral judgment confines 
and humiliates us, since we find ourselves more or less 
at a disadvantage with every special act of the will 
against the absolute law of will, and the fancy's im- 
pulse c^ freedom, is contradicted by the limitation of 
the will to a single mode of determinateness, which 
duty positively demands. Here we soar from the ac- 
tjjaslto the possible, and from the individual to the 
race ; there; on the contrary, we descend from the pos- 
sible to the actual, aiid ,confine the race within the 
limits of the individual : no wonder, then, that an 
esthetic judgment gives us a feeling of expansion, and 
that, on the contrary, a moral judgment leaves us 
cramped and bound,* 

^•This solution, I remark in passing, also explains to m the di- 
vefsttyctf aesthetic impr^sion,. which the Kantian representation of 
Duty is accustomed to make upon its diffennt /^rilics. ^ot a con- 
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.It follows from aill this, that the moral and the s» 
thetic criticism, far from sapporting, rather impede, 
each other, since they give the miod two entirely con- 
tradictory directions: for the conformity, which the 
reason demands as moral arbitress,. does not consist 
with the license which the' imagination desires as aes* 
thetic arbitress. Hence an object will the less senrs 
for cesthetie use, according as it is qualified for moral 
use ; and if the poet mast nevertheless select it, he 
will do well, so to handle it, as not so mach to. refer 
oar reason to the rule of the will, as rather to refer oar 
fancy to the ahiliiy of the will. The po^t most take 

• 

temptible portion of the public finds tbis representation of Daty T«y 
hnmiliating: another portion finds.it infinitely exalting for the 
heart. Both are r^ht, and the reason of the contradiction exists 
only in the dififerent stand-point, from which the two parties regaid 
this object. The mere performance oF one's obligations, certainly 
contains nothing great, and in so far as the best we are able to per- 
form is nothing but the fulfilment, and a meagre fulfilment too, of 
our Duty, the highest virtue contains nothing inspiring. But, to 
perform one's obligations truly and steadfastly through all the limi- 
tations of sensuous nature, and to obey undemtingly the holy spirit- 
law in the fetters of matter, this, certainly, is exalting and worthy of 
admiration. Our virtue, reckoned against the spirit-world, has truly 
nothing meritorious, and however much it may cost us, we shall 
trfer he unprofitable senxmU : on the other hand, reckoned against 
the world of sense, it is an object all the more elevating. So far as 
we judge all actions morally, and refer them to the ethic law, we 
shall have little reason to be proud of our morality : but so far as we 
regard these actions potentially, and refer our mental ability, which 
underlies them, to the empirical world — that is, so far as we judge 
aesthetically, a certain self- estimation is allowable, nay, it is even ne- 
cessary ; because we discover a principle within us, that is great and 
infinite beyond all comparison. 
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tbis course fof his own sake, for where our freedom 
begins his. domination ends. We are his only so long 
88 we make external intuitions : he has lost us, as soon 
as we commence an introversion. But the latter ino* 
jiiaJtAj ensues, as soon as an object no longer consider^ 
ed 4»a phenomenon by us, begins to rule us as a law^ 

Even of the utterances of the sublimest virtue, the 
poet can use nothing for his- purposes, save what be- 
kwgs to those ai power. He does not trouble himself 
.ooncerning the direction of power. . The poet, even if 
he places before our eyes the most perfect moral pat- 
teTQ, has no other aim, and need have no other ^ than 
to. delight us by its contemplation. But nothing that 
fails to improve our Subject,: can delight us, and no' 
thing that does not elevate our spiritual ability, can 
spiritually delight us. But how can the dutifulness 
of anptker improve our Subject and increase our spirit^ 
ual power 1 That he actually fulfils his duty, depends 
tipon a contingent use which he makes of his free^ 
dooi, and which, therefore, can demonstrate nothing 
for us. What we share with him is only the ability 
for a like dutifulness; and when in perceiving his 
abiMty, we perceive also our own, we feel an elevation 
of our spiritual power. Then it is only through . the 
'represented possibility of an absolutely free will, that 
its actual exercise pleases our aesthetic sense. 

One will become more convinced of this, by reflect- 
ing how little the poetic power of the impression which 
moral characters or actions make upon us, depends 
upon their historic reality. The pleasure we take in 



ideal characters loses nothing fay the Tecolleetioo that 
they are poetic fictions : for all sBsthetic ^fiect is based 
vpoQ poeticy not upon historic tmth. Bat poetic trath 
does not consist in the fact that •oaiething' has really 
happened, but that it cookl happen, — in the internal 
potentiality, then, of things. The esthetic .power 
must then already lie in the represented possibility. 

Even in the iotual adventures of historieel perseiH 
ages, the Poetic does not consist in the fact of' eziiit» 
ence, but in the faculty announced through the exist- 
ence. The circumstance, that these persons really 
lived, and that these events really occurred, can, very 
ef^en, it is true, increase our satisfaction, but with, a 
foreign alloy that is far more detrimental than ad van* 
tageons to the poetic impression. The- idea has been 
long entertained, of rendering a service to the poetry 
of our Father-land, by recommending to poets national 
objects for elaboration. The Grecian poetry, it is said, 
had such a mastery over the heart, because it depicted 
native scenes and immortalized native deeds. It is 
net to be denied that, by virtue of this circumstance, 
the poetry of the ancients produced effects of which 
the modem poetry cannot boast ; but did these effects 
belong to the art and to the poet ? Alas for Grecian 
art, if it had nothing but this fortuitous ad vantage. over' 
modern genius — alas for Grecian taste, if it was 
forced to depend for its triumph upon these historic 
associations in the works of its poets ! Only a barbar 
rous taste needs the spur of private interest to win it 
to beauty, and only the bungler borrows from Uie ma* 
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Mria( a power which he despairs of imparting to the 
§Q0m, ' Poetry sfaogld not take her way through the 
eoM region of memory, and should nerer make leurn- 
ing her interpreter, or sei^interest her advocate. She 
muel'find the heart, since from t*hat she flows; she 
tBOflt not single, odt the citizen in the man, but the 
nan in the eitizen. 

It iff fortunate thai true genhis doee 4u>t care much 
§ar the hints which are peevishlyrthrown- out for its 
benefit, with a capacity not/ so good as the intention : 
else Sulzer ^ and his followers would haye given a very 

> (TrO — J. G. Sulzer: 1719-79. He was tke last critical de- 
feoder of wbat Gervinus calls musical poetry. His book (a sort of 
ssthetie dictionary), is full of rocfii^eT^ about the ins^Aration of the 
poet ind his methodical maduess, something which Sulzer never ex- 
peoenced. He is desirous of teaching artists flow they are to Con- 
doct duiine this inspiration, ai^ has many things to whisper into the 
ear of philosophers. ^ Battenx and Baui&garten are his 8esth«Cie 
SDlboritieO ; Lessing is hardly mentioaed in his bulky Tolume ; Bod- 
mer and Klopstocic are his poetic ideals, and he rates the Noachidf ia 
commendation of which hie wrote a special book, higher thaa the 
Hessias ; he admires Rousseau and Dante on the ground of a musical 
5r aeraphic relationship, though he does not profess to understaad the 
latter, t-&«," " He comprehends the Ethical and the .Esthetic un- 
der the moral feeling, which is the source of poetty. It is the final 
design of Art to awaken moral feelings : he strives in particular to 
excite a more refined feeling in the most respectable part cf the na« 
tien, since he hopes by this means to advance the arts, and by the arts 
to fashion the whole public life. He seeks to make a permanent 
union of poetry with religion and politics, to give festivals and every- 
thing national as a point d^appui for the arts — that the people may 
be inflamed with zeal for the rights of hamanity ; and he considers 
those men specially commissioned to be poets, whose ruling passion 
is lore for the common Weal. This disposition made Herder fiivor- 
ably disposed towards him ; but all who longed for the* deTelopmeat 
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aaibiguoQs sbipe t^ Genum poetrj. To impart to 
BMD a moral cohsre, and to kindle, national feelingi 
in the citizen, is trolj an honorable ikiipBioii for the 
poet, and the Mnses know best, boif closely thoiewith 
the arts of the Sublime and Beantifiil inaj .aaaimilite. 
Bat that which would eminently pnx^iQr in a mediata 
connection with poetry, woold have, in an immedijUf 
connection, baft an ill sacceaa. Poetry neyer carlies 
on with man a special occupation ; and no instrument 
more awkward could be chosen, for the proper execu- 
tion of any isdated commission, of any detaiL Its 
sphere of action is the totality of human . nature, and 
only so far as it has an influence upon the cliaractar, 
can it influence its sin^ operations. Poetry cm be 
to man what love is to the hero. It can neither coun* 
sd him, nor smite with him, nor perform any Idhon 
for ■ him : but it can bring him up to be a hero, can 
summon him to deeds, and arm him with strength for 
all that he ought to be. 

Then the sesthetic power, with which sublimity of 
intention and action seizes us, depends by no means 
upon the interest of the reason, that something should 
become well done, but upon the interest of the imagina- 
tion, that well-doing should be possible — that is, that 



of a pure poetic spirit, opposed bim, and his theory remained a canon 
only fpr a Hackert." Goethe declared against his theory, and was 
especially severe upon the glorifications of the Notichid : '* AAer the 
wfitcrs of epic poetry have subsided, few pilgrims will be left to visit 
the ruins of Bodmer's ark on the hill of Devotion." — See GervinuSf 
ir, 841. 
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no sentiment, howe^^r mighty, may be oppressive tp 
freedom of mind. But ihis possibility Hes in every 
strong expression of freedom and volitive power ; and 
wherever a poet meets with such, he has found an ap- 
prq>ria%Q object for his representation. As regards 
Aii interest, it is a matter of indifference, from what 
class of characters, bad or good, he selects his heroes, 
as the same measure of power which !■ necessary for 
the good, may in consequence be very often demanded 
in the bad. How much more we regard, in -our ms- 
thetic judgments, the power than the direction of the 
power, freedom than conformity, i? sufficiently evident 
from the fact that we prefer to see power and freedom 
expressed at the expense of conformity, father than 
conformity preserved at the expense of power and 
freedom* As soon, then, as cases occur^ in which the 
moral law unites itself with motives that threaten to 
carry away the will 6y their violence, the character 
gains aesthetically, if it is able to resist these motives. 
A vicious person begins to interest us, as soon as he 
must venture life and happiness, in order to carry out 
his evil will ; op the contrary, a virtuous person fails 
to attract our attention in the same proportion as his 
happiness itself compels him to act with propriety. 
Revenge, for example, is unquestionably an ignoble 
and a base emotion. Yet not the less does it become 

■ • • • 

aesthetic, as soon as it costs the one who exercises it, a 
grievous sacrifice. When Medea niurders her child- 
ren, she aims through the deed at Jason'9 heart, but 
at the same time she inflicts a grievotis. wound upon 
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h^r own ; and her revenge bocoiOies aBSlhetically auk; 
lime, as soon as she displays the tendemessi of th 
mother.' 

> (Tr.) — The union of mental poweis of woman's TeTeoge and c 
maternal tenderness, into one effect of pathetic sublimity, is fin^ 
represented by Seneca, in his tragedy of Medea : Act ▼. 8c. i. Tl 
following are parts of her long soUloquy, in the midst of the - 
of Corinth, set on fire by her magical rites : ^ 

Seek some new revenge 
Till UQW unheard of: rally all thy powers — 
Break through the barriers of shaine and right : 
A hand thqf 's pure can wreak but mean rerenge. 
Bend to the task and rouse thy sluggish ire, 
And from thy deepest nature summon forth 
Long-smotkered ppwer. What I have done till now, . 
Shall be called virtue. Let the nations know 
How harmless and of note how common were 
My former crimes^ I simply tried my power — « 
What could rude art or girlish nige effect 7 
I am Medea now — ills sharpen wit. 

Ye Gods ! I see the goal ! 
My soul collect thyself. My children, come, 
Make expiation for a father's guilt. 
Horror invades my heart — my limbs are cold. 
And my whole bosom trembles. Rage departs. 
And all the mother banishes the wife. 

Wherefore does anger and then love impel me ? 
Contending passions make tbeir sport of me, 
As when the arrowy winds wage furious war, 
And swell the ocean with opposing waves. 
And currents fret the deep. 

But exile presses: even now, 
Snatched from my bosom they are borne away 
Weeping and grieving. They are lost to me — ' 



1^ -Herein the asthedd judgment contains moreihttt is 
ime, than "we eoDHBonly* brieve. Vices/ tvhiolr' teetil^ 
to a strength of will; openly announce a great^ di^po- 
«i^on for true moral freedom, than virtn^s, whifeh 
«l6ady th^m'sehres npqn an inclination ; since it costfii 
die oonseqaent wickedness only a single Ti<5tory orer 
ilself, aeingle-re^rsal of maKfms, in order te apply to 
goodness the whole consequence and ability erf ftrill, 
which was expended upon ^rime. Otherwise how 
comes it, that we repel with avepion a semi«virtuoUs 
character, and oflen follow with shuddering admiration 
one of unmitigated depravity? Unquestionably be- 
cause we surrender with the fc^mer, even the possibility 
of an absolutely free will, while, with every expression 
of the Iflter, we perceive that he might raise himself to 
the whole dignity of humanity by a single act. of his 
will. 

Then in ssthetic criticisms we are not interested 
for morality in itself, but only for freedom, and the 
former Qan please our imagination, only so far as it 
makes the latter apparent. Hence one evidently in- 
volves together proper limits, if, in aesthetic things, he 
demands moral conformity, and would force the imagi- 
nation out of her legitimate province, in order to ex- 



Then never let them feel aether's kiss. 
O rage ! I follow thee. Marshal the way. 

Ye> Furies ! Sear my eyeballs 
With all your torches : I am ripe for crime. 
P^ow act, my souU Oblivion shall not hide 
This last sad summoning of fortitude. 
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tend the realm of reason. Some would rither entirely ^ 
oobjugate her, thus gaining no aesthetic effect ^t aU, 
or /iiyide her authority with* the reason, tiius. gaining 
tittle for morality. By attempting to pursue two di£Eer^ 
ent designs, there. is danger that both wiU- fail. One 
would fetter freedom of fancy by moral conformity, and 
destroy the ^cessity of reason by the . caprice of the 
imagiQatioal 
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jlo man must ffmst,'* said the Jew Nathan to the 
if, and the expression is true far more extensivel]!**^ 
one might at first allow. The Will is the dis* 
ife WJfox^ of inan, and reason itself is only its 
id tSe. All nature acts rationally ; man's pre* 
ife is only, that he acts rationally with conscious^ 
•nd will. All other things must ; man is the 
( who wills. 

or this reason nothing is so unworthy of a man, as^ 
ffer violence, for violence disannuls him.* Who- 
inflicts it upon us, calls into questioh nothing 
han humanity ; whoever cowardly submits to it. 
Its his humanity. But this pretension to absolute 
om from all that is violence, seems to presui^ose 
idition possessing sufficient power, to repel every 
' power. If he finds UHQsolf in a c6ndition, which 
not maintain the highest rank in the empire of 
rSy there results thence an unhaj^y contradiction 
een impulse and ability. 
16 
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Man is found in this situation. Encircled by count- 
less powers, all of which are superior and play the 
master oyer him, he makes pretensions by his nature, 
that he will endure no vidence. It is true^ he ingen* 
iously enhances his natural powers by means of his in- 
tellect, and, up to a certain point, actually succeeds in 
physically becoming lord over all that is physical. 
There are expedients, says the proyerb, against every- 
thing, except Death. But this single exoepti<»i, if it 
really is one in the strictest sense, would remoye the 
whole conception of man. He can never be that ||ihg 
who wills, if there is even a single case, where he "^^ 
solutely must, what he does not wilL This single hor- 
ror, what he only must and does not will, will faaimt 
him like a spectre, and, as is actually tUBme with 
most men, leave him a prey to the blind terrors of 
fancy ; his boasted freedom is absolutely nothing, if he 
is bound even in a single pointy alone. Culture should 
place man in freedom, and be serviceable to him in 
developing his whole conception^ It should thus make 
him capable of maintaining his will — for man is the 
being who wills. 

This is possible in a twofold manner. Either rea%, 
if man opposes force to force, if, as nature, he governs 
nature ; or ideally, if he steps forth from nature, and 
thus abolishes, in respect to himself, the conception of 
force. That which is auxiliary to the first, is called 
physical culture. Man develops his intellect and Us 
sensuous powers, either to convert the powers of nature 
according to their own laws, into instruments of Ui 
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1^ willy or to place himself in safety from those operations 

' which he cannot control. But the powers of nature 

can be governed or repulsed only up to a certain point ; 

she withdraws from the might of man beyond this 

point, and subjects him to her own. 

Now then his freedom would be lost, if he was capar 
ble of no other than physical culture. But he ought to 
be a man without exception, and consequently in no 
case Buflfer anything against his will. If then he can 
hq longer o|^ose a proportional physical power to other 
p^lfcal powers, nothing remains, in order to be freed 
fifom force, but entirely to annihilate a relation which 
is so detrimental to him, and to abolish in idea a force 
which he must suffer in fact. But abolishing a force 
in idea, JilpDthing else than voluntarily submitting to 
it That which qualifies him for this, is called moral 
culture. 

The man of moral cultivation, and he alone, is en- 
tirely free. He is either superior to nature, as a force, 
or he harmonizes with her. Nothing is force which 
she practises with regard to him, for before it comes to 
him, it has already become his own action^ and dynam<« 
ical nature never reaches him, since he spontaneoudy 
withdraws himself from all that she can reach. But 
that this character, which morality teaches under the 
coDception of resignation in necessity, and religion 
under the idea of submission to the divine ordinances, 
may become a work of free choice and reflection 
there is requisite a greater clearness of thought and a 
higher energy of volition, than is wont to belong tP 
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man in active life. But fortunately, there is not <»ily 
in his rational nature, a moralMisposition which can be 
unfolded by the intellect, but an asthetic tendency to 
it already exists in his aensuo-rational, that is, his hu- 
man nature, which etJX be stimulated by certain sensi- 
ble objects, and cultivated by the purification of his 
feelings, for this ideal excursion of the mind. At 
present, I shall proceed from this disposition, which is 
indeed according to its conception and essence, ideyl, 
but which the realist himself sufficiently manifests in 
his life, although he does not concede it in his systW-* 
It is true, the developed feeling for Beauty already 
succeeds in making us to a certain extent independent 
of nature as a force. A mind which has so far ennobled 
itself, as to be more affected by the form thaa the sub- 
ject-matter of things, and, without regard to possession, 
to create a free satisfaction from mere reflection upon 
the mode of representation — such a mind bears with- 
in itself an internal, indefeasible fullness of life ; and 
since it is not compelled to appropriate the objects, 
among which it lives, it is not in danger of being de- 
prived of them. But afler all, the appearance will 
still have a corporeity, in which it manifests itself, and 
so long then, as a need only of beauty in appearance 
exists, a need remains for the existence of objects ; and 
consequently our satisfaction is still independent ofn^ 
ture as a force, which rules over the whole province of 

^ As generally nothing can be truly idealistic, except what the 
complete realist practises unconsciously, and denies at the expense of 
consistency. 
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being. That is — it is something entirely different, 
whether we feel a desire for fair and good objects, of 
whether we only desire that the objects already extant 
should be fair and good. The latter may consist with 
the highest mental freedom, bmt not the former ; we 
may demand that what exists should be fair and good, 
but only wish that the Fair and the Good would exist. 
This mental inclination, which is indifferent whether 
the Tair and Good and Perfect exists, but desires with 
rigorous severity, that the Existing should be fair and 
gpjbd and perfect, is called preeminently, great and 
sablime, since it contains all the realities of a beautiful 
character, without partaking of its limits. 

It is a mark of a good and beautiful, but always of 
a weak spirit, ever to strive impatiently to realize its 
moral ideal, and to be sorely tried by the obstacles to 
this design. Such men throw themselves into a gloomy 
dependence upon chance, and it may always be pre- 
dicted with safety, that they concede too much to the 
material in moral and aesthetic things, and cannot 
abide the highest test of character and taste. That 
which is morally faulty should not induce passivity 
and grief, which always evinces an unappeased want 
rather than an unaccomplished demand. The latter 
should be accompanied by an active emotion, and ra- 
lEer strengthen and confirm the mind in its power, than 
tealte it desponding and unhappy. 

Nature gave us two guardian spirits for our eomr 
panions through life. One, familidr and agreeable^ 
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wiles away the tediam of the journey by his lively sport, 
lightens the fetters of necessity, and conducts as with 
joy and pleasantry to the perilous position where we 
must act as pure spirits and lay aside everything cor- 
poreal, — to the cognition of truth and the practice of 
duty. Here he deserts us, for his province is only the 
world of sense, and his earth-bom pinions cannot bear 
him out beyond it. But now the other approaches, 
grave and silent ; and bears us with vigoroas arm dver 
the dizzy abyss. 

We recognize in the first of these spirits, the feding 
of Beauty — in the second, the feeling of Sublimity. 
It is true. Beauty is an expression of fireedom, but not 
of that, which elevates us above the force of nature and 
releases us from all corporeal influence — only of that, 
which we enjoy in the midst of nature as men. We 
feel ourselves free through Beauty, since the sensuous 
impulses harmonize with the law of reason ; we feel 
ourselves free through Sublimity, since the sensuous 
impulses have no influence upon the legislation of the 
reason, since the spirit acts here, as if it existed under 
no other laws than its own. 

The feeling of sublimity is a mingled feeling. It is 
a composition of wofulness, which in its highest degree 
appears as horror, and o^ joy fulness ^ which can amoont 
to transport, and although it is not strictly pleanire, is 
still far preferred to all pleasure by spirits of rdBne- 
ment. This union of two diverse perceptions in a 
single feeling, proves incontestably our moral independ- 
ence. For as it is absolutely impossible, that the 
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sime object should stand in two opposite relations to 
osy it follows hence, that we tmrselves stand in two di^ 
ferent relations to the object — that therefore two op- 
posite natures must be combined^ in us, which are in- 
terested in a manner totally opp<^ite in the representa- 
tioo of this object. We perceive, then, by the feeling 
of Sublimity, that our spiritual condition is not neces* 
sarilj moulded according to our sensuous condition, 
thil the laws of nature are not necessarily also our 
own, and that we poflsess an independent principle, 
independent of erery sensoous emotion. 

The soblimitj of an object is of a twofold nature. 
We either refer it to our comprehensive power, and fail 
in the attempt to farm for ourselves an image or con- 
cq;>tioh of it; or we refer it to our vitctl power, and 
consider it as a force, against which our own sinks 
into nothing. But although in both cases we sustain 
the painful feeling, suggested by it, of our own limitar 
tions, yet we do not avoid it, but rather are attracted 
by it with irresistible power. . Would this indeed be 
possible, if the limits of our fancy were at the same 
time the limits of our comprehension? Would we 
indeed fain be reminded of nature's omnipotence, if 
we had not in reserve something besides what might 
become her prey ? We are delighted at the sensuo- 
^nfinite, since we can imagine what the senses no 
^Jiomger embrace and the intellect no longer apprehends. 
We are inspired by the fearful, since we can will what 
^e impulses abhor, and reject what they desire. We 
readily leave the imagination to find its master in the 
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realm of phenomena, for, after all^ it is only one sensii- 
ous power triumphing over another sensuous powa ; 
but nature in her whole boundlessness cannot attain to 
the absolute greatness within ourselves. We readily 
subject our welfare and existence to physical necessity, 
for that reminds us, th^ it has no control over prinfiir 
pies. The man is in its power, but the will of man is 
his own. 

And thus nature has employed even a sensooiu 
means, to teach us that we are more than merely sen- 
suous ; she thus knew how to take advantage of perce^ 
tions, to lead us to the discovery that we are nothing 
less than slavishly subject to the force of perceptions. 
And this is an effect entirely different from that which 
can be accomplished by Beauty ; that is, by the Beauty 
of reality, for even the sublime must lose itself in ideal 
Beauty. Reason and Sense harmonize under the sway 
of Beauty, and it possesses attraction for us only on 
account of this agreement. Then through Beauty 
alone we should never perceive, that we are able and 
designed to demonstrate ourselves as pure intelli- 
gences. On the contrary, reason and sense do mt 
harmonize in the Sublime, and in this Very opposition 
between both lies the m£^ic, whereby it invades our 
mind. The physical and the moral man are here most 
rigorously distinguished from each other ; for exactly 
in those objects, where the first only feels his limits 
tion, the other experiences his power, and is infinitely 
exalted by the same thing which humbles the other to 
the dust. 
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I will assume that a man should possess all the vir- 
tnes^ whose union constitutes the beautiful character. 
He should find his delight in the exercise of justice, 
benerdence, temperance, indcModence and fidelity ; 
aU duties, who&i^ performance n imposed by circum- 
I, should be his pastime, and prcHsperity should 
no action difficult to him, e?er invited to action 
bgr his philanthropic heart alone. Who is not trans- 
ported at this beaotiful unison of the native impulses 
wifth the preicripti<ms of reason, and who can refi'ain 
from loving such a man ? But indeed can we, with 
all oar leaning towarda him, be assured that he is ac- 
tually a virtaoos man, and that generally there is vir- 
toet If thia man aimed at nothing but agreeable 
perceptions, he could positively act no otherwise, with- 
out being a fo(^ ; and to be vicious, he would have to 
despise his own advantage. It may be that the source 
of his actions is pure, but he must settle that with his 
own heart ; it is beyond our ken. We see him do 
nothing more than the merely judicious man must do, 
who makes pleasure his God. Then the world of sense 
is adequate to account for the whole phenomenon of 
his virtue, and we are not compelled to look beyond it 
ior a motive. 

But suppose this same man b suddenly plunged into 
die greatest misfortune. Let one spoil him of his 
goods, and ruin his fair name ; let disease stretch him 
QpoD a couch of anguish, and death snatch firom him all 
whom he loves — let all in whom he confided, desert 
him in his need. Seek him again in this condition, 
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and demand of the unhappy man the exercise of the 
same virtues in which the happy man had been once 
so prompt. If we find him at such a crisis exactly the 
same, if poverty has not diminished his benevolence, 
ingratitude his obligingness, sorrow his equanimity, or 
his own adversity his sympathy with the prosperity of 
others, — if we note the change of his ciroumstanooi 
in his appearance, but not in his conduct, in the mt- 
terial, but not in the form of his actions — then- in* 
deed we are no longer contented with an explanatioii 
from the conception of nature, (according to which, it 
is absolutely necessary, that the present must be refer- 
rible as an effect to something past as its cause), since 
nothing can be more contradictory than that the same 
effect should remain, if the cause has changed into its 
opposite. We must then renounce every natural ex- 
planation, must cease entirely to derive the conduct 
from the condition, and must transfer the former from 
the immutability of physical laws to a motive entirely 
different, which, it is true, the reason can attain with 
its ideas, but the intellect with its conceptions cannot 
embrace. This discovery of the absolutely moral abil- 
ity, which depends upon no natural condition, gives to 
the feeling of wofulness with which we are seized at 
the sight of such a man, that utterly inexpressible 
charm, which no pleasure of the senses, however en- 
nobled they may be, can dispute with the Sublime. 

Then the Sublime constructs for us a passage from 
the sensuous world, in which the Beautiful would fain 
hold us always captive. Not gradually, (for there 
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is ilo transition from dependence to freedom), but sud- 
denly and by a convulsive movement, it tears the seli^ 
dependent spirit from the meshes which a refined 
flCBSUousness had thrown aroi|||d it, and which bind 
the strcHiger, ihe more transparently they are ^un. If 
it has triumphed ever so much over a man by the im- 
perceptible influence of an efieminate taste ; if it has 
socceeded, arrayed in the seductive disguise of spirits 
«#" Beauty, in forcing itself into the very penetralia 
of moral legislation, and there'^isoning sacred prin- 
ciples at their scarce, — a single sublime emotion is 
often sufficient to rend asunder this tissue of deceit, 
to restore at onoe to the fettered ^irit its whole elas- 
ticity, to impart a revelation of its true destiny, and to 
force upon it, at least for a moment, a feeling of its 
dignity. Beauty, under the shape of the goddess 
Calypso, has fascinated the brave son of Ulysses, and 
by the might of her attractions, has held him a long 
time captive in her islands He long imagines that he 
adores an immortab divinity, while he lies only in the 
arms of voluptuousness ; but a sublime influence in- 
vades him suddenly under the shape of Mentor, he 
calls to itiind his better destiny, throws himself into 
the waves, and is free. 

The Sublime, like the Beautiful, is lavishly diflused 
through all nature, and the susceptibility for both is 
implanted in all men ; but their germ develops un- 
equally, and must be assisted by Art It is already a 
feature in the design of nature, that at first we eagerly 
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hasten after the Beautiful, while we still shun the Sab- 
lime ; for Beauty is the nurse of our infancy, and 
should conduct us from our rude state of nature to 
refinement But although she is our first love, and 
our susceptibility for her first unfolds itself, nature has 
still provided that it should ripen slowly, and await the 
formation of the intellect and heart If taste attained 
its full maturity, before truth and morality had been 
planted in our hearts, in a way better than taste coald 
give, the sensuous world would forever remain the 
limit of our endeavors. We should transcend it neither 
in our conceptions nor sentiments, and that would 
have no reality for us which the imagination could not 
represent But fortunately it already exists in the ten- 
dency of nature, that although the taste blossoms first, 
it after all attains its maturity only subsequent to all 
the mental capabilities. Sufficient respite is gained 
in this interim, to furnish the head copiously with con- 
ceptions, and the breast with priceless principles, and 
then specially to develop from the reason the suscepti- 
bility for the great and Sublime. 

So long as man was only the slave of physical ne- 
cessity, and had not yet found an outlet firom the nar- 
row circle of exigency, nor divined the lofty angelie 
fireedom in his breast, incomprehensible nature could 
only remind him of his limited imagination, and die- 
structive nature of his physical weakness. He must 
then despondingly slight the former, and turn from the 
other with abhorrence. But free contemplation has 
hardly given him a foot-hold against the blind en- 
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croachment of natural powers, and. he has hardly dis- 
covered, amid this tide of the i^parent, something 
Permanent in his own being, when the savage masses 
of nature around him begin to speak far different laii- 
gaage to his heart, and extemal^elative greatness is 
the mirror, where he sees reflected his internal, abso- 
lute greatness. Calmly, and with a pleasing fear, he 
now approaches these bugbears of his imagination, 
and purposely summons the whole strength of this fac- 
ulty, to set forth the sensuo-infinite, in order that, even 
if it succumbs in the attempt, he may feel more vividly 
the superiority of his ideas over the highest that sensn- 
oos can^afford. The aspect of boundless distance and 
immeasurable height, the wide ocean at his feet, and 
the greater ocean above him, rescue his i^irjt from the 
narrow sphere of the actual and the oppressive con^ 
flnement of physical life. He is presented with a 
larger unit of measure by the simple majesty of nature, 
and, surrounded by her noble shapes, his mind no 
longer brooks the mean and narrow. Who knows 
how many luminous thoughts or heroic resolves, which 
no saloon or student's cell would have given to the 
world, have not sprung from this valorous conflict of 
the mind with the great spirit of nature, in a single 
walk ? Who knows whether it is not to be ascribed 
in part to a rarer intercourse with this great genius, 
that the character of the dweller in cities applies itself 
so readily to trifles — is^stunted and withered, — if the 
sense of the nomad remains open and fre6 as the firmr 
ament, beneath which be pitches his tent f 
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Bot not only that which is unattainable fiir the im- 
aginaticMD, the Sablime of quantity, but alao that which 
ii incomprehensible for the intellect, disorder, can 
setre to set forth the saperaensnous, and give an inh 
pulse to the mind, as soon as it acquires the property 
of greatness, and announces itself as a work <^ natun^ 
(for otherwise it is contemptiUe). Who does not 
rather linger amid the spirited disorder of a natural 
landscape, than in the insipid regularity of a French 
garden ? Who does not rather admire the wcmderfiil 
o«ktest between fertility and desolation on the plains 
of Sicily^ and more willingly feast his eyes mth the 
wild cataracts and cloud-peaks of Scotland, tlHki:W0i^ 
der at th^ meagre triumph of patience over a froward 
element in starched and formal Holland? No one 
will deny, that the physical man is better provided for 
in the meadows of Batavia, than beneath the treacher- 
ous crater of Vesuvius, and that a comprehensive and 
methodical intellect finds its account in a regular 
kitchen garden, far more than in a wild, natural land- 
scape. But man has a want beyond his life and wd- 
fare, and a better destiny than to comprehend the 
phenomena that surround him. 

That which makes the wild singularity of the physi- 
cal creation so attractive to the susceptible traveller, 
opens for an enthusiastic mind, even in the dangerous 
anarchy of the moral world, the source of a pleasure 
entirely unique. He, forsooth, who illuminates the 
great economy of nature with (he meagre torch of tV 
teUect, and forever plots cmly tp harmonize her bold 
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disorder, can nerer be satisfied in a world, where insane 
ahance seems to' govern rather than a wise plan, and 
flfterit and fortune stand in opposition to each other, .in 
by far the majority of cases. He will have everything 
in the great World-system regulated as in' a good hotel, 
»i>nd if he misses, as it cannot otherwise be, this want 
of conformity, nothing remain».for him but to expect, 
from a future existence and another nature, that satis- 
fiiction which is owed to him by the present and past. 
If, on the contrary, he readily resigns the wish to bring 
this lawless chaos of phenomena under a unity of 
cognition, his loss on one side is amply restored on 
the ollittr. Thus universal deficiency of a designed 
etenection among this throng of phenomena, whereby 
they exceed, and become useless to, the intellect, which 
must adhere to this connective Ibrm, is the very thing 
that makes them a symbol, so much the more striking for 
the pure reason, which finds its own independence or 
natural conditions represented in this wild license of 
nature. For if we destroy all c<»inection in a series of 
things, we have the conception of independence, which 
coincides surprisingly with the pure rational concep- 
tion of freedom. Then under this idea of freedom, 
fidiich the reason obtains out of itself, it embraces in 
one unity of thought, what the intellect can unite in 
no unity of cognition, — subjects, by this idea, the in- 
finite play of phenomena, and maintains then at the 
same time, its power over the understanding, as a sen- 
suously ^conditioned faculty. If we now recollect how 
a rational being must esteem the consciousness oi no 
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independence of the law of nature, we can comprehend 
how it happens, that men of elevated dispositions en 
regard themselves indemnified by this idea of fireedoB 
imparted to them, for all the disiq)pointment8 of co^ 
nition. Freedom in all their moral contradictions and 
physical evils, is a spectacle for noble minds, infinitely 
more interesting than welfare and regularity without 
fireedom, where the sheep patiently follow the she{H 
herd, and the self-ruling will is degraded into the sab- 
servient fragment of a machine. The latter makes 
man only an animated product and prosperous citizen 
of nature ; fireedom makes him a citizen and co-mler 
of a higher system, where it is infinitely more noUe to 
occupy the lowest place, than to lead the series in the 
physical plan. 

Considered fi'om this point of view, and only firom 
this, universal history is a sublime spectacle to me. 
The world, as a historical object, is in fact only the 
conflict of the powers of nature among themselves and 
with man's fi'eedom, and history acquaints us with the 
results of this contest. So far as history has hitherto 
attained, it has far greater deeds to relate of nature 
(which includes every human emotion), than of the 
abstract reason ; and the latter has been able to assert 
its power only by isolated exceptions to nature's law, 
in a Cato, Aristides, Phocion, and men of like stamp. 
If we only approach history with a great expectatioD 
of light and knowledge, how signally are we deceived! 
Every well-meant effort of philosophy, to harmonize 
that which the moral world demands, with that which 
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tl^ 9i0txLBl iifardSf is falsified, hj the tesliiiu>ny of ex- 
p^rienoe ; and nature equals the courtesy with which 
4# directs or seems to direct herself in her organic 
rMobmj according to the regulatiye principles of criti* 
ciAm, by the lawlessness with which, in the realm of 
Hp^edom, she easts off the restraint that the speculative 
ilpirit would iain impose upon her. 

How entirely different, if we desist from explaining 
hfl^r, and receive her incomprehensibility as the stand- 
point for crjiticism. The very circumstance that na- 
tpre, considered in the mass, derides •ail the rules that 
ooa Hnderstanding prescribes to her -r^ that, in her 
fiweyCspriciouiE^gait, she tramp|es in the dust with like 
indifference the creations of wisdom and of chance •— 
thiijt she hurries along to one ruin, the important as 
. well a& the insignificant, the noble as well as the com- 
mon -*-)that, here, she sustains an antrhiU, there, em- 
brfu^es and (^rushes in her giant arms, man, her lordliest 
creation — that, in a wanton hour, she often dissipates 
her most hardly-won acquisitions, and often expends 
centuries upcm a work of folly ; — in a word — this de- 
fection of nature, as a totality, fi'om the cognitive rules 
to which she is subject in her single modes, evinces 
tba ffbsolute impossibility of. explaining nature herself 
bjf the laws of nature, and of applying to her realm, 
the laws that are valid mthin it ; the mind^ then, is ir-' 
resistibly impelled fi'om the actual into the ideal world, 
firom the conditional into the absolute. 

A terrific and destructive nature ciwtrols us much 
farther than one that wears a sensuo-infinite aspect, 
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that is, 80 long as we remain only her firee obserren. 
Indeed, the sensuoos man and the sensuotumesB liihe 
rational man, fear nothing bo much as to fall oat ^M 
this force, whose sway extends over welfare andeiist- 
ence. 

The highest ideal to which we aspire is, to present 
a good understanding with the physical world, as tte 
guardian of our proi^>erity, without being thereby ootn- 
pelled to break with the moral- world, which determines 
our dignity. . But, as all our knowledge teaches, it is 
ever impossible to serve both masters ; and eren if duty 
(a case almost impossible) should never clash wiUi ex- 
igency, still natural necessity enters into no cc^ptct 
with man, and neither his power not his dexterity ^Ui 
secure him tigainst the tricks of fortune. Wdl fat 
him, then, if he has learned to endure what he canaot 
alter, and to resign with dignity what he cannot pre- 
serve! Cases may occur, when fate storms aH the 
outworks on which he relied for security, and when 
nothing remains for him but to take refuge in the iii- 
viol ability of spiritual freedom ; when there are no 
other means to pacify the native impulse, than to wHl 
so — and no other method of withstanding the force of 
nature, than by anticipating it, and, by a free surrender 
of all sensuous interests, dying by his own moral force 
before he falls a victim to physical force. 

He is strengthened for this purpose by sublime emo- 
tions, and a more frequent communion with destruc- 
tive nature, as well there, where she only shows to him 
from afar her ruinous might, as where she actaally 
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^sjpAsjB it tgainst hie fellow-man. Pathos is aA artistic 
ndl fet anes which, like genuine misibrtune, < placed 
nVin HkmedieUe eantaet with the -spiritual ' law that 
leigns in otir breast. But genuine misfOTtune' does not 
always choose well its man and its time; it often 8ur«< 
'^^ iscs us defenceless, ftad, what is still worse, it joftea 
makes us defenceless. On the contrary, the artistic 
nisfortune of Pathos finds us completely armed; «ikd 
flinoe it is only feigned, the self-depend^it priiiciple 
within as wins i^ace to maintain its absolute inde{^ii* 
denoe. Now the .oftener that the spirit renews this 
act of fpoDtaneity, the more fa<Mlity wiH it acquire, 
and a greater advantage oVer the sensuous impulse, so 
that finally, even if a feigned and artistic misfortune 
iMones a serious one, it is prepared to treat it as art- 
ialBCi, and to dissolve genuine Botrow in a sublime emo- 
tioD -^ which 18 the highest effort of human nature. 
Th^ we may say that Pathos is -an inoculation of in- 
exorable fate, whereby it is robbed of its malignity, and 
i|8 attack is shifted to the strcmger side of man. 

Away then with the mistaken forbearance and the 
weakly pampered taste, which casts • a ^veil over the 
gr/iTO countenance of necessity, and in order to find 
£iVor with the senses, counterfeits a harmony between 
weXirbeing and well-doing, of which no traces are man* 
ifest in the acttaal world. Let the eTil.rdation eon*: 
firont us face to face. There is salvation for us, not in 
an ignorance of the perils which belea^er us, -^ for 
tbki oaniM)i always be maintained -*^ but in an t^quain^ 
am^ with then: We are aid^d in forming tUa mi% 
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qaAintaQce by tiie fearfully mafiiificeat ^pecUde of 
all-destroyingf fe-producing, and again destroying .jpui- 
tation — of ruin, now slowly underminifig, oow sjad- 
4enly inrading — by the pathetic pictur^of Jmmani^ 
yid^ding in the struggle with destiny, of the incessant 
flight of prosperity, of betrayed security, of triumph^ 
injuetice and of prostrate ixmocence, which history 
furnishes abundantly, and which .tragic «irt brings with 
iiiiitati?e skill before our eyes. -For wherais the man 
with a moral disposition not utterly neglected, wbo<W 
linger amid such scenes as the stubborn yet firuklesi 
struggle of Mithrid^tes, the downfall of Syxacuse and 
C»thage, without doing shuddering • homage to t)ie 
•tern law of necessity, without instantly curbing .hps 
desires, and, invaded by this eternal falsity of aU the 
Bensuous, grasping at the Permanent within his breast 1 
Then the capacity for perceiving the Sublime is 
one of the noblest teildencies of human nature, whidh 
as well merits our respect for its origin from the self- 
acting faculty of thought and will, as it desl&rves the 
fullest development, on account of its influence upon 
the moral man. Beauty only recommends itself .to 
wuin, the Sublime to the^^t^rf dm/mv within him ; and 
aince afler all we are destined to govern, oursehres in 
•rery sensuous limitation according to the code of pure 
spirit, the Sublime must be added to the Beautiful, in 
order to complete the totality of cesthetic culture, and 
to extend the susceptibility of the human heart to the 
whole ciroomferenoe of our destiny — consequently be- 
yond the world of sense. 
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Without Beauty there would be lasting strife be* 
Hfieen our natural and . our purely National destiny. 
We shoulcf aegtect our hMmaniti/ in the endearor to 
saitifiiy our spirituality, and, every moment prepared 
fet a disruption frodi the world of sense, should cen^ 
istiuitly remain aliens in the sphere of "action once for 
dl assigned to us. Beauty without Sublimity would 
lead us to forget our dignity. We should mar the 
^or of character in the enervation of an uninterrupted 
enjoyment, and should lose sight of our unalterabfe 
destiny and oirr'true father-land, while indissolubly 
beond to this contingent forM of being. Only if Sub- 
limity is wedded to Beauty, and out susceptibility foir 
both is equally developed, are we finished citizens of 
tfAttfre> without consequently being her slaves, and 
without forfeiting our citizenship in the world of in- 
telligence. 

Itistfue, nature already exhibits for herself alone a 
prbwd of objects, which might exercise the susceptibil- 
ity for the Sublime and Beautiful : but man here, as 
in other cases, is better served at second than at first 
hand, apd prefers to receive a subject selected and 
prepared by art, rather than to draw scantily and pain- 
lully from the impure sources of nature. The imita- 
tive plastic impulse, which can permit no impression, 
without immediately striving after a lively expression, 
and which sees in every great or beautiful form of na*- 
tore a challenge to wrestle with her, has the great ad- 
TBQjtqgeover the latter, of being permitted to treat an 
the chief design and a proper whde, that which nature 
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-*— if ghe does not quite aimlessly reject — yet on 
dertakes by the way, during the prosecution of a 
contiguous design. If nature suffers violence i 
&ir organic creations, either by the imperfecf in 
uality of substance or by the operation of hetei 
eous powers, or if she exercises violence in her 
and pathetic scenes, and acts as a force upon 
although she can become sBsthetic only when an < 
oifree contemplation, yet lier imitator, creative ; 
eopapletely free, because she abstracts all contingei 
itations from her object, and leaves the mind of tl 
holder, free, because she imitates only the shn 
not the reality: But as the whde enchantment \ 
Sublime and Beautiful consists only in the shon 
not in the contents, art has every advantage ov^ 
ture, without sharing her fetters/ 



* (Tr.) — Jean Paul, in his Vorsckvle der .^theiik, 
sent from Schiller as to the question, in what does Sublimitf d 
Though Jean Paul has upon this subject as upon eTsiy otl 
severely defined system, and sometimes imagines instead of 
mines, yet his remarks are notable, and also appropriate here, 
stating that Kant, and aAcr him, Schiller, make the Svblime 1 
tist in an Infinite, which sense and imagination fail to give u 
prehend, but which the Reason creates and retains — he says 
the Sublime, for example, a sea, a high mountain, cannot b^ ' 
the limits of the senses, because they embrace that in whidi tt 
lime first dwvlls (conceptions of Time and Space) : the same 
of the imagination which previously constructs, in it9 infinite 
and Eether-beights, the infinite Space for the sublime pyramida, 
ther, it is true that the Sublime is always joined with a sensnous 
(in or out of us), bat this oAen lays no claim at all to the pei 
fancy and of sense. So, for example, in that oriental poem wi 
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prophet awaits a tokeH tbat the Dmnity is poMsag by, who was 
pot in the fic6, nor in the thunder, nor in the whirlwind, but who 
Mmes at last i^ a soft, loW voice, the tranquil symboi is evidently 
^HKe «i]^linM^^iai one which is miyestic. So aesthetic sublimity of 
actioD stands in an inverae velatioo to the importance of the sensuouft 
jymbol— and only the smallest is the sublimest §« in this <case Jupi- 
ter's eye-biows move more subUm^y than his arm or than himself. 
'* Further, Kant divideslhe Sublime intomathen^atieal and dynam- 
ical, or as Schiller expresses it, into that which exceeds our com|Nre- 
heDsive ability, and 'that which threatens our life. .Briefly,- it might be 
called t^e QuantitatiTe and the QualitatiTe, «r the external and the 
iiltemal. But the eye can never make intuition of any other thaif a 
^ifpmCitative sublimity ; no intuition, but only a conclusion from ex- 
perience, can give to an abyss, a stormy sea, a sliding cliff, dynami- 
cal sublimity. How then is intuition made of such ? By the ear^ 
which is the direct ambassador of power and of horror-* as in the 
ihnnder of clouds, of the ocean, of cataracts, the roaring of lions, &c. 
A man without any empiricpd .]^nowledge will tremble at audible 
gieatQ^ss ; but every example of visible greatness would only raise 
and expand him. 

. ** If I define t^ Sublime as related injhptyif there is a fivefold, or also 
a threefold division to be made ; that reUrted te the eye (the mathe- 
matical or optical Sublime) — • to the ear (the dynamical or audible) 
— then the imaginatien must refer the infinity again to its own quan- 
titative afejlfoalitativesensuqusness, as bouiidlessness,* and as divin- 
i^r- aiod then there is still the third or fifth Soblunity, which manifests 
itself exactly in an inverse relation to the external or jjitemal sensu- 
ous symbol — namely the moral or active Sublime. 

" Now how does the Infinite become related precisely to a sensuous 
object, if the latter, as I have shown, is less than the capacity of 
cense and imagination? The enormous leap from the sensuous as 
4iymbol into the supersensuous as the symbolized — which Patbogno- 
jmy and Physiognomy must make every moment — is made possible 
«nly by Nature, and by no mediate idea ; for example, between the 
mimic expression of hatred and hatred itself — nay, between word 
and idea, there is no equation. But the (Conditions must be found, 

*- * Eternity is a math^maiieal or optical Sitblimity ftr the iraaffination ; or 
thas — time is the infinite line, Eternity the inflnittf ■orftice, Divinity tlks 
^dynamical fulness. 
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•bjecs k fwkatUm t^wauBfthar n m flfhit- 
«d sjmbol. Hie ear itqiMM both ci:ta Mi g n nd iatensioA : Ihe 
toae ofthanABmBttMpnbagwiasvelliBloiid. ABwecumake 
mtnhioo otnujown fcat ov ova, and as Voiwii^ao to speak, lit 
mfonU ai)Sk, it is erideat wiiy the mr destgaatea the Sabliaw df 
fower. Aad a rapid eoaDparisoaaf oar ova loaes with fefeigD oan 
iiBoCtheiclly to be entirely exdaded. Etcb sfleace nmjbe Soljlime; 
asthat of abinlof prey flottiagsileBdy^diecahnbefove a tempest 
^and that betweea the lightainy sad the thoader. 

"Bfany cases pveseat themselies ioa hirestigatioii : fbir exan^, 
those in which the diflfereat kinds of the&ibliine are oombiaed — is 
the waterfrll, which is both matheaurtically and dynamieally great— 
aoalsoataapestooussea. Another poiat is, what relatiofi does thisie^ 
lated infinity of Natare bear to the infinity of Art — sinoe the imagiBa> 
tioa refers to the reason in b<Nh? Then there are many objectfons to the 
Kantian principle of * paia at every Sublimity ;' especially this, tlkat 
aoeoidingto Kant the greatest Soblime, that is, Gkxl, must give the 
greatest pain ; and so to the other Kantian proposition, that nfia tke 
Sublime everything is little, it may be objected, tlnit there are de- 
grees even of Sublimity, not as infinite, but as related ; for example, 
a clear starlight over a sleepmg sea does not so mightily elevate tbe 
aoul, as a storm-heaven with its stonn-sea, — and God ia more Sab- 
lime than a mountain." 

For a further expesitioo of Sdiiller^ theory of the SMifame, see 
the second part of the Essay uppn Various ^Esthetic Subjects — ear 
titled, " JEsthetic Estimation of Size." 
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THE COMMON AND LOW. 



EvfeKTTHiNG is Common which does not address the ' 
^irit, and which excites only a sensuous interest. It 
is true, there are a thousand things which are previously 
common in the matter or content : but since the conok 
mon in matter can be ennobled by the treatment it re- ' 
ceives, we speak in Art only of the Common in form* 
An ordinary man will disgrace the noblest material hf 
an otifJBLBij treatment : on the contrary, a great head 
and a refined spirit knows how to ennoble the Com- 
mon itself, bec*aus«*iie connects it with soiaethin^ spir- 
itual, and exposes its most favorable side. Thui^ 
historian of the common stamp, will^ inform us as -so- 
licitously of his hero's most insignificant affairs as of ^ 
his noblest deeds, and dwell as long vpon his pedigree, 
dress and domestic economy, as upon his schemes and 
undertakings. He* wi^ so relate his greatest dfeds, 
that no man will take them for what they are. On 
the other hand, a historian of genius and enlarged ca- 
pacity will infuse even iifto the private life and the in- 
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different actions of his hero an interest and a capacity 
which makes them notable. In creative art the Flem- 
ish painters have an ordinary taste : the Italians, bat 
still more, the Greeks, a great and ttoble taste, llie 
latter continusilly sought the ideal, rejected every com- 
mon trait, and selected too no common material. 

A portrait painter can treat his subject in a style 
both Common and Great ; Common, if he sets forth the 
contingent as carefully as the necessary, if he neglects 
the great, and solicitously brings out the little ; Crreat, 
if he knows how to discover the most interesting trahs, 
separating the accidental from the necessary, bringing 
out the great and only indicating the little. But no- 
thing is Cheat, except the expression of soul in actions, 
features and positions. 

A poet treats his subject in a common way, if he 
brings out unimportant actions and passes hastily over 
the important. He treats it in aigreat way, if he unites 
it with the Great. Homer knew how to give a ipirited 
treatment to the shield of Achilles, although the rnfr- 
terial fabrication of a shield is somettiing very com- 



The Low stands yet one degree below the Common, 
and is distinguished from it by the fact, that it indicates 
not (»ily something negative, not only a want of the 
spiritual and noble, but something positive, namely 
rudeness of feeling, bad manners and degraded senti- 
ments. The Common, only springs from an absent 
superiority which is desirable, the Low froift the de- 
ficiency of a quality, which may.be required of both. 
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For examine, revenge, tokerever it is to be found, and 
however it may be displayed, is in itself something 
common, since it manifests a want of magnanimity. 

•fivLt we maki^ a particular distinction of a low re- 
venge, if the man who exercises it, uses disgraced 
means to satisfy it. The low always indicates some- 
thiDg coarse and clownish, but even a man of birth 
and better manners, may think and act in a common 
wqj, if he possesses moderate gifts. A man acts in a 
common way who only thinks of his own interest, and 
ao far he ip the opposite of the noble man, who can for- 
get himself, in order to create enjoyment for another, 
fiut the former would act in a low way, if he piaik' 
ecuted his interest at the.exp^ise of his honor, witbo^' 
ever reg^ecting the laws of prc^iety. The ^conuiMii^ 
tken, ift <^yposed to the noble ; the low, at the .aame ' 
time to the noble and the proper. To yield to evorf ,>/- 
pamion unresutingly, to satisfy every impulse, withaHfJ^ 
•van Mteowledging the restraint of decoruBi^ intlfili 
less of aotality, is low, and betrays an abjeet aooL • 

In works of art also, the low may be oppanenty not 
only by selecting low objects, which a sense of fitimi 
and propriety forbids, but also by treating ihem in s 
low way. We so treat an object, either if we render 
that aide conspicuous whicb propriety demands should 
be eoBcealed, or if we give it an expreiuon wluch 
suggests low,, accessory .representations. -Low iaet* 
dents occur in the life of the greatest man, -but cidy^ ^ 
a low taste would select and portray them. 

We find4Knptural paintings, where the qpeade^ tha' 
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Vir^D and Christ himaelf have an eiqpreflsioiiy as if thej 
had been selected from the commonest rabble. All 
sach productions evince a low taste, which justifies as 
in inferring a rude and Tulgar mind in the artist his^ 
self 

There are cases, it is true, where even in artthelov 
may be allowed ; there, namely, where its object is tosir 
cite laughter. Even a man of refinement may sometimei 
divert himself with the rude but true expressions of n^ 
ture, and with the contrast between the manners of thfr 
polite and vulgar, without betraying a depraved taste. 
The intoxication of a man of rank, wherever it occurred, 
would excite disgust; but we laugh at drunken postil- 
ions, sailors, and barrow-men. Jests, which would be 
insuf^rtable in an educated man, divert us in the 
mouth of the rabble. Many scenes of Aristophanes 
are of this kind, which however sometimes transgress 
these limits, and become utterly despicable. For this 
reason we are amused with Parodies, in which aent^ 
ments, expressions and exploits of the oommoD people 
are palmed off upon people of quality, and treated by 
the poet with all possible propriety and dignity. As 
soon as the poet only aims at creating a laughing-stock, 
and only wishes to divert us, we may overlook all that 
is low, but he must not excite aversion or disgust. 

He excites aversion, if he introduces the low where 
we cannot possibly tolerate it — in men namely, fi!0m 
whom we are justified in expecting better manners. 
If he treats his subject not in accordance with this, 
he offends either the truth, since we should prefer to 
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Mteem hiifa. a deceiver, than believe that men of culture 
ecmld really act in so low a way ; or his men ofiend 
our moral feeling, and what is still worse, etci^e onr 
ittHpiation. It-'is quite another thing in Fartty wi 
there is aa implied agreement between the author 'and 
the audience, so that no one has any expectation of 
truth. In a Furce we absolve the author from all 
fiddity in delineation, and he gets, as it were, a privi- 
lege to deceive us. For the Comic is founded upon its 
velry contrast with truth ; but it could not possibly ex* 
iit at the same time as truth and as contrast. 

But there are a few cases eveh in the serious and 
tragic, where the \6w may be introduced. Yet then 
it must pass over into the fearfoil, and the momentary 
offence of taste must be counteracted by a powerful 
employment of emotion, and become as it were, swal- 
lowed up by a deeply tragical effect. Theft, for ex- 
ample, is Something absolutely law, and Tviiatever 
i^logj for the thief our heart may suggest, however 
much he may have been impelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances, still an indelible mark is st^imped upca 
him, and eBsthetically considered, he always remains a 
low- object. Here taste pardons still less than moral- 
ity, and its tribunal is more severe, since an aesthetic 
object is answerable also for all the accessory ideas 
which it suggests to us ; as on the other hand, every- 
thing contingent is abstracted by a moral criticism. 
Therefore a man who steals, will be a most despicable 
object for any poetical representation with -a serious 
GODtent But if the man is' a murderer at the same 
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tine, he is to be sure, still more dfiapicable morally, 
but he is a degree more tolerable asthetieaUy. Be 
who debases himself by a deed of tn/omy (I only apeak 
now <^ things ssthetically considered) may be sgjM^ 
what reele?ated and reestablished in our €Bstkeiie r^ 
gard, by a crime. This divergence of the mcvral firav 
the GMthetic judgment is remarkable, and merits aitto^ 
tion. We might adduce many causes for it. In the 
first place, I have already said, that since the eathetia^ 
judgment depends upon the fancy, all accessory repre- 
sentations also, which are excited by an object, and 
stand in natural connexion with it, influenoe this judg- 
ment If now these accessory rq>resentations are of a 
low kind, they inevitably degrade the principal ol^ect 
whence they result. 

Secondly, in an esthetic criticism we regard p&wer, 
in a moral criticism, conformity to law. Want of 
power is something contemptible, and eqnaHy so is 
every action, which leaves. us to infer it Everj base 
and cowardly deed is repugnant to us by the want of 
power which it betrays ; and inversely a diabolical act 
may please us astheticaUy, as soon as it only evinces 
power. But a theft shows a base and cowardly dispo- 
sition, — a murder has at least the ^how of power ; and 
that degree of interest which, sBsthetically, we take in 
the act, corresponds to the degree of power developed 
by it 

Thirdly, a heinous and terrible crime diverts oar at- 
tention from its quality, and directs it to its fearful re- 
suU. The Btcongj^ meaXiii ^\si<^\k<^ w^i^resseB thMi 
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tbe weaker. We do not look back into the soul of the 
eriipinal, but forward to his fate, and to the effects of 
his act As soon as we begin to tremble, all delicacy 
of taste ill hushed. The main impression entirely oo- 
eopies our soul, and abolishes the accessory ideas, to 
whiohr the low particularly belongs. Hence the theft 
of young Ruhberg, in the Crime of Ambitimtf is not 
repnlsiye upon the stage, but truly tragical. The au-« 
thor has managed the circumstances so dexterously, 
that we are hurried along without a breathing space. 
The fearful misery of his family, and particularly the 
sorrow of hii father, are objects which draw our whole 
attention from the criminal to the results of his deed. 
We are far too much affected, to admit the representar 
tion of the infamy with which the theft is branded. In 
short — the low is concealed by the fewfuh It is 
oorious, that this theft of young Ruhberg, actually per- 
petrated, is not so repulsive, as the mere groundless 
suspicion of a theft in another play, where a young offi- 
cer is undeservedly accused of having stolen a silver 
spoon, which is afterwards found. Here then the low 
is only imagined, a mere suspicion, and yet it does an 
irretrievable injury, in our esthetic representation, to 
the innocent hero of the piece. The reason is, b^ 
oause the supposition that a man could act in a low 
way, evinces no very stable opinion of his morals, as 
conventional laws require that one should be consider- 
ed an honest man so long ai^ he does not manifest the 
contrary. If then we couple anything contemptible 
with him, it seems as if he had sometime or other given 
18 
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a pretext for the possibility of aach sospicion ; although 
what is low in an unmorited suspicion pertains pr» 
perly to the accuser. In the play alluded to; the injury 
done to the hero is increased, since he is an officer, 
and in love with a lady of rank and culture. With 
both these predicates, the predicate of theft makes a 
wofnl contrast, and it is impossible, if he is with his 
fair lady, not to recollect fiv a momeni; that he might 
have the silver flpoon in his pocket. The greatest mis- 
fortune is that he never guesses the suspicion resting 
upon him ; for were this the case, he would, as an d& 
cer, demand a bloody satisfaction. Then the results 
would pass over into the fearful, and the low would 
disappear. , 

Still we must accurately distinguish the low in dis- 
position from the low in action. The first is beneath 
esthetic dignity, the last may often very well agree 
with it. Slavery is low, but a slavish disposition in 
fireedom is contemptible ; on the contrary, a slavish oc- 
cupation without such a disposition is not so; rather 
may lowness of condition, united with grandeur of dis- 
position, pass into Sublimity. The master of Epicte- 
tus, who chastised him, acted in a low way, and the 
beaten slave evinced an elevated soul. True greatness 
beams from a lowly lot all the more nobly, and the 
artist need not fear to represent his hero with a mean 
outside, if he is only assured, that the expression of in- 
temal worth is at his bidding. 

But that which may be permitted to the poet, is not 
always al\oYra\Ae tot \\v^ ^^\xi\£x. The former brings 
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hiB objcJbt only befbre the fancy, the latter, on the other 
IBbd, immediately before the senses. Thus the im- 
pression of a painting is not only more lively than that 
of ^ poem, but the painter also cannot make the in- 
ternal so apparent by his natural signs, as the poet can 
by bh arbitrary signs, and yet the internal alon^ can-^ 
reioftofle us with its external developmient. If Homei^ 
replants his Ulysses in beggir's rags^ it depends upon 
us how far we carry out this iroageiWd^o^ lottft we 
dwell upon it. But in no case has it llliflkieiit Imli- 
aess of coloring, to become unpteastnl ot diipftilig'ta^; 
us. But if the painter or even the dranht^st should 
imitate faithfully Homer's Ulysses, we should turn from ' ^■ 
it with repugnance. In this case we do not have the 
force of the impression in our own power ; we mttBt 
see what the painter shows us, and we cannot so easily 
ignope the disagreeable accessory ideas, which are 
thus brought to our remembrance^ 
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ALii qualities t)f things, which make thetn aBstipic^ ^ ^ 
are comprehended undetfour classes, which, according/' * 
to their objective difference, as well as according to 
their different subjective relation, produce for our pas- 
sivity or activity, a satisfaction different not only in 
strength, but also in value; and are also unequdly 
adapted for the purpose of the fine arts. These classes 
are, the Agreeable, the Good, the Sublime and the #, 
Beautiful. Of these the sublime and beautiful alone 
are proper for art. The agreeable is not worthy of it, 
and the good is at least not its design ; for the design 
of art is to please, and the good, whether theoretical or 
practical, can and need not be subservient to sensuous- 
ness. 

The agreeable satisfies only the. senses, and is to be 
distinguished from the good, which pleases the pure 
reason. It pleases by its content, for the sense can 
only be aflfected by matter, and all that is form, can only 
please the reasofi. 
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It is true, the beautiful pleases through the mediam 
of the senses, in which it differs from the good, but it 
pleases the reason by its form, in which it differs from 
the agreeable. The good, we may say, pleases by a 
pure form that is according to reason, the beautiful by 
a form that is similar to reason, the agreeable bj no 
form at all. The good is thought, the beautiful re- 
garded, the agreeable only felt. The first pleases id 
idea, the second in contemplation, the third in fna- 
terial perception. 

We are particularly struck by the difference between 
the .good and the agreeable. The good enlarges -oar 
oogtaitioD, since it creates and supposes a eonceptioD 
of its object ; the ground of our sfttisfactioo lies in the 
object, although the satisfaction is itself a condition, in 
which we find ourselves. On the contrary, the agre^ 
able produces no cognition of its object, and is founded 
upon none. It is only agreeable because it is perceiv- 
ed, and its conception entirely vanishes, as soon as we 
lose by reflection the susceptibility of the senses, or 
only divert it to another object. A warm breeze is 
agreeable to a man, who feels the cold ; but the same 
man will seek a cooling shade in the heat of summer. 
But we allow that he has rightly judged in both cases. 
The objective is completely independent of us, and 
what to-day appears to us true, proper and rational, 
will (supposing that we have judged -rightly toHiay) 
appear the same after twenty years. Our judgment 
concerning the agreeable varies, according as our po- 
' sition alters with reference to its object. It is then, no 
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fntoptity of the object, but first results from ibi rela- 
tion *(^ an object -to our senses, — for its .necessary 
Gooditicn is th^ nature of our sense. 

Th» good, on the contr.ar j, is already good before it 
18 represented and perceived. The property by which 
it pleases, exists completely for itself, without -any ne- 
cessity for our subject, although our satisfaction at it 
rests upon a susoeptibility of our being. The agreeable, 
we may say, is only, because it is perceived ; the goo^^ 
on the contrary, is pertdved, because it is. 

We are less struck .by the difference between the 
beautiful and the agreeable^ however great it may he^' 
The fiormer resembles the agreeable in this, that it 
■iust4dways be. presented to the senses, that it pleases 
oDly enq>irically. It further resembles it in neither 
creating nor supposing uny cognition drawn from its 
object But again, it is very distinct from the agreea- 
Ue, since it pleases by the form of its actual mode, 
not by the material perception. It is true, it pleases 
the rational Subject, only so far as that is at the same 
time sensuous; but it^so only pleases the sensuous, 
so far as that is at the same time rational. It not only 
pleases the individual but the genus, and although it 
maintains an existence only by its relation to sensuo- 
rational nature, it is still independent of all empirical 
determinations of sensuonsness, and remains the same, 
even if the private constitution. of the Subject has al- 
tered. Then the beautiful has in common with the 
good, that in which it differs from the agreeable, and 
departs from the good, just where k apptoacl|es the 
agreeable. 
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Under the good ia to be ccnnprehenddd that, in 
which the reason recognizes a conformity to ha laws, 
whether theoretical or practical. But the same object 
may fully harmonize with the theoretical reasoDy and 
yet be entirely repugnant to the practical. We .may 
dislike the purpose of an undertaking,- and yet admire 
its aptness for that purpose. We may deepise the en- 
joyments which the voluptuary makes the aim of life, 
and yet praise the strict consequences of his prindplee 
and his wisdom in the choice of means. What pleases 
us only by its form, is good, and it is absolutely and 
unconditionally good, if its form is at the same time its 
content. The good is ^ also an object of perception, 
but of no direct perception, like the agreeable, an4 of 
no mixed perception, like the beautiful. It does not 
stimulate desire like the former, or inclination like the 
latter. The pure representation of the good can only 
inspire regard. 

It is obvious from the fixed distinction between the 
agreeable, the good and the beautiful, that an object 
may be ugly, imperfect, and even morally exception- 
able, and still be agreeable — still please the senses ; 
that an object can be revolting to the sense, and yet be 
good — yet please the reason ; that an object may be 
revolting, in its internal quality, to the moral feeling, 
and still please in contemplation — still be beautiful. 
The reason is, that in all these various exhibitions an- 
other faculty of the mind is interested, and in a differ- 
ent manner. 

But the classification of sesthetie predicates ia not 
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exhausted with the above, for there are objects, which 
tr^ at the same time tigly , repugnant and dreadful to 
the sense, dissatisfactory to the intdlect, and indiffer^ 
«ltit in a metal estifajiation, and which still please — 
Bay, please to such a high degree, that we readily sae- 
li&ce the gratification of sense and of reason, in order 
to procure its enjoyment. 

Nothing in nature is more enchanting than a beauti- 
fiil landscape in the red of evening. The rich raani- 
feidness and mild outline of shapes, the infinitely vary- 
ing play of light, the delicate veil Which envelops dis- 
tant objects, — all combinei', #6harm our senses. Per- 
haps the sofi; murmur of a waterfall, the melody of 
nightingales, and pleasant music are added to increase 
Our plefasure. We are diBK)lved in sweet perception of 
tranquillity, and while our senses -are affected most 
agreeably by the harmony of colors, shapes and tones, 
the mind revels in an easy and i^irited flow of ideas, 
and the heart in the current of its feelings. 

Suddenly a storm arises, which darkens the sky and the 
whole landscape, which surpasses and drowns all other 
Bounds, and suddenly deprives us of all our pleasures. 
Clouds, black as pitch, encircle the horizon, deafening 
thunder-claps descend, flash follows flash, tind our sight 
as well as hearing is most disagreeably aflected. The 
lightning only shines to render the firightful night more 
apparent; we see it as it strikes — nay, we begin to 
tremble lest it may strike us also. Yet not the less do 
we believe, that we have rather gained than lost by the 
change, those persons excepted, whoift fear deprives of 
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all freedom of judgment. We arepowerfblly attracted 
in one direction by this fearful spectacle, which repeb 
our senses, and linger in it with a feeling, which in* 
deed we cannot properly call pUnsure^ but which is 
often far superior to pleasure. But now this spectaflle 
of nature is rather destructive than good (at least we 
are not obliged to regard the utility of a tempest, in oi^ 
der to find pleasure^ in such a phenomencm), it is ii|^y 
rather than beautiful, fcnr darkness, as a deplrivatioo of 
all the appearances which light creates, can never be 
pleasing ; and the sudden shattering of the air by the 
thunder, and its sudden Hlnmination by the lightning, 
contradict a necessary condition of all. Beauty, which 
admits nothing abrupt, nothing violent Further, thii 
phenomenon is rather painful than agreeable to mere 
sense, since the nerves of sight and of hearing are 
painfully strained, and then just as violently relaxed, 
by the sudden alternations of darkness and light — from 
the roar of the thunder to silence. And notwithstand* 
ing all these causes of displeasure, a tempest is an at- 
tractive appearance for one who does not fear it. 

Still further. In the midst of a green and smiling 
plain, a rude and naked hillock is prominent, which 
shuts out from the eye a part of the prospect. Every 
one will wish this excrescence removed, as something 
which disfigures the beauty of the whole landscape. 
Now let one imagine this hillock to become higher and 
higher, without in the least altering its form in other 
respects, so that the same relation is preserved between 
its breadth and height. At first our dissatisfaction at 
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il will ilK5tttac^> since its increasing bulk only makes it 
more obtrosife, more troublesome. But proceed to 
taagnify it to double the height of a tower, and our dib- 
BBtMifaction at it insensibly disappears, and'gives place 
Id a feeling entirely different. Finally when it hits 
men so high, that it is almost impossible for the eye to 
embrace ii in a single image, it is more esteemed by us 
thaB.all the beautiful plain around it, and we should 
unwillingly exchange the impression which ifproduces, 
for another however fair. Now let one give in idea 
SQch an inclination to this mountain, that it appears 
erery moment 'a6 if it would ftU over, then our previous 
feeliBg is mingled with that of terror, but the object 
itfelf will be all the more attractive. But suppose, 
that we could prop up this inclined mountain by axi- 
other,' then the terror, and with it a great part of our 
lileasiire,' would be lost.-. Suppose further, that we 
placed near this- mountain four or five others, each of 
which should be a fourth or fiflh part lower than its 
neighbor, then the first feeling which was inspired by 
its magttitade, would be evidently diminished ; some- 
thing similar would occuV) if we should divide the moun- 
tain itself into ten or twelve equal fragments, or if we 
adorned it by ingenious additions. In the first instance, 
<wf only process was, to incretise the mountain, exactly as 
it was, without altering its form -— and by this single 
circomstance it was changed from an indifferent, even 
a repulsive,' object, to one of pleasure. In our seoond 
process, we changed this great object at the same time 
into an object of terror, and thereby increased our 
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pleasure at its aspQct Iq the last process andertikttii 
we diminished the terrific quality of its appearance, 
and thereby weakened the pleasure. We have lesseiH 
ed subjectively the representation of its greatnessy partly 
by dividing the attention of the eye, partly by creating 
for it a measure of comparison in the smaller moon- 
tains placed near by, whereby it could more eanly 
command the greatness of the largest. Then greatneu 
Bud fearfulness can in certain cases suffice, in them* 
selves alone, as a source of pleasure. 

There is no image in the Grecian Mythology more 
fearful and at the same time more revolting than the 
Furies or Erinnyes, when they ascend from Orcos to 
punish a criminal. A ghastly, withered visage, hag* 
gard figures, heads wreathed with serpents instead ol 
hair, disgust our senses as much as th&y offend om 
taste. But when these monsters are represented ai 
they haunt Orestes the matricide, shaking torches in 
their hands, and hunting him restlessly from place to 
place, till finally, when indignant justice is appeased, 
vanishing in the abyss of hell, we linger amid this rep- 
resent a tion with an agreeable horror. But it is not 
only the remorse of a criminal, which is personified by 
the Furies, that can please us when represented, but 
his unlawful deeds themselves, his real actus. Oy 
tomnostra, the Medea of the Greek tragedy, who map 
dorgd her husband — Orestes, who killed his mother, 
fill our mind with a shuddering delight Even in com- 
mon life, we discover that indifferent, and even re- 
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poking. and horrible objects, begin to •interest us, as 
soon as they approach either the monstrous or the ^er- 
ribh, A very common and insignificant man begins 
to please* ns, when a violent passion, which does not in 
the least elevate him in our estimation, converts him 
into an object of fiiar and terror ; just as a common 
imd paltry object is a source of pleasure to us, as soon 
as we magnify it till it threatens to transgress our 
po^vers of comprehension. A disagreeable man be- 
comes still more disagreeable through anger, and yet 
he may have the greatest attraction fbr us during an 
outbreak of .that passion, when it does not run into the 
ridiculous but into the fearful. This remark is appli- 
cMe even in the case of animals. A bull in the 
plough, a horse in the cart, a dog, are common objects; 
but if we goad the bull into fight, throw the peaceful 
horse into a rage, or if we see a nwid dog, we elevate 
these animals into aesthetic objects, and begin to regard 
them with a feeling which partakes of aati^action and 
regard. The universal bias of all men towards emo- 
tion, the power of sympathetic feeling, which impels us 
in nature to the spectacle of sorrow, fear and horror, 
which attracts us in art bo strongly, which charms us 
in the theatre, and exercises our taste so extensively in 
the delineations of great misfortunes, — all this is in- 
dicative of K fourth source of pleasure, which neither 
the Agreeable, the Good nor the Beautiful are compe- 
tent to create. 

All the examples hitherto adduced have in commcxi 
scxnething objective in the perception they excite in 
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OB. We perceive in all an exhibition of eomething, 
** which either transgresses, or threatens to do so, our 
sensuous comprehension or our sensuous resistance," 
y£t without pushing this superiority so far as to oppreis 
both those powers, or to diminish our exertions for cog- 
nition or for resistance. On the one hand a manifold* 
ness is bestowed upon us, to comprehend which in i 
unity, forces our intuitive faculty to its limits. Ob 
the other, a power is exhibited,'against which our owa 
disappears, but which we are still compelled to ac- 
commodate to the latter. It is either an object, which 
at the same time offers itself to, and withdraws itadf 
from, our intuitive faculty, and rouses the effort for 
representation without letting it hope for satisfaction ; 
or it is an object, which seems to take a hostile attitude 
against our being itself, challenges us, as it were, to 
conflict, and excites solicitude for the result. The 
same operation upon the perceptive faculty is also evi- 
dent in all the cases adduced. All throw the mind into 
a state of restless emotion and intensity. A certats 
gravity, which may amount to solemnity, occupies om 
souls, and while evident traces of anxiety are manifest 
in the sensuous organs, the reflecting spirit sinks back 
into itself, and seems to rely upon an elev«ted con* 
sciousness of its independent power and dignity. Thi9 
consciousness must actually predominate, if the great 
fx the terrible would have for us an aesthetic value. 
Since the mind is inspired by such exhibitions, and 
feels itself raised above itself, we distinguish them by 
the epithet Sublime, although nothing suUime pe^ 
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tains objectively to the objects themselves, on which 
■Boount it would be more appropriate to style them 
ekvatingt 

An object, to be called sublime, most be opposed to 
owr aensaoas faculties. Two different relations may 
be imagined in which things can stand to our sensnoa^ 

I 

Hess, and corresponding to these there must also be two 
different modes of opposition. They .are either re- 
garded as objects, from which we would create a cog* 
pition, or as a forces with which we measure our own. 
Aeeording to this distributicHi there are also two sp^ 
else of the sublime, the sublime cff cognition and the 
■litlime of power. 

But the sensuous faculties contribute nodiing further 
tevrards cognition, except as they comprehend the given, 
■obstance, and arrange together its manifdldness in 
time and space. To distinguish and assort this mani- 
fiMness is the business of the intellect, not of the 
itotgination. Diversity is only for the intellect — 
hmiMgmemisness only for the imagination (as sense), 
■mI then it is only the mass of the homogeneous (the 
quantity not the quality) that can make a distinction.in 
tke' sensuous appropriation of phenomena. Should 
then the sensuous representative faculty succumb to an 
object, this object must exceed the imagination through 
ill quantity. Therefore the sublime of cognition de- 
pends upon number or bulk, and for this reason it can 
abo be called the mathematical sublime. 
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I CAN make four, entirely different, represeatatioo* 
of the quantity of an object 

The tower, which I see before me, is a great object 

It is four hundred feet high. 

It is high. 

It is a lofty (sublime) object. 

It is evident, that something entirely distinct is de- 
clared by each of these four predicates, which stiU 
collectively relate to the quantity of the tower. In the 
two first, the tower is regarded only as a Quantum (a 
greatness), in the two remaining, as a Magnum (as 
something great). 

Every tiling made up of parts is a Quantum. Each 
intuition, each intellectual conception has a magnitude, 
as certainly as the latter has a ^here and the former a 
content Then quantity cannot generally be meant, 
if, in speaking of objects we regard a difference of 
magnitude. The reference here is to such a quantity, 
as especially pertains to an object — that is, one that 
is not only a Quantum, but at the same time a Mc^ 
num. 

In every magnitude we suppose an nnity, to which 
many homogeneous parts are allied. If then a distinc- 
tion would obtain between magnitude and magnitude, 
it can only consist in this, that in the one more parts, 
in the other less parts are united to an unity, or that 
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the one composes anlf one part in the other. That 
Quantum, which contains in itself another Quantum 
as party is a Magnum in comparison with this Quan- 
tum. - 

To examine how often a definite Quantum is con- 
tained in another, is called measuring this Quantum 
(if it is continuous-^ stetig,) or counting it (if it is not 
eontinnous») It always depends then upcxi the unity 
which is taken as a measure of comparison, whether 
we regard an ohject 'as a Magnum : that is to say, all 
conception of magnitude is relative* 

Considered with reference to it» measure, every mag. 
Bitude is a Magnum, and still more so with reference 
to the measure of its measure, compared with which 
the latter is itself ji Magnum. But as it descends, it 
also ascends. Every Magnum is small, as soon as we 
ftopme to contain it in another ; and what limit is 
there to tins, since we can multiply again with itself 
every amount, however great? 

Then in the process, of measurement we can hit upon* 
the comparativey to be sure, but never upon the absfh 
Me nHlgnitude, namely, upon that which can be con- 
tained in no other Quantum, but which embraces in 
itself all other magnitudes. Certainly nothing would 
binder the same intellectual operation, which renders 
to us such a magnitude, from also giving it to us tii 
dupio, since the intellect proceeds successively, and, 
guided by conceptions of number, can push forward its 
synthesis to infinity. So long as it continues to define 
hmo great an object is, the object is not yet (absolutely) 
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great, and may by the same method of compariBon be 
degraded to a terj small one. AoGording to thii^ 
there coald be in nature only a lingle magnitude per 
excellentiam, namely, the infinite entirety of nataie 
itaelf, but to which no ifatnition can correftpond, and 
whose synthesis can never be completed in time: As 
the empire of numbers is inexhaustible, the intellect 
must be that which terminates its sjmthesis ; and it 
must everywhere set up a unity as the- extreme and 
highest measure, and declare to be absohitdy greti, 
whatever exceeds it. 

This actually takes place, if I say of the tower 
which I see before me, it is high, without defining its 
height. I here give no measure of comparison, and 
yet I cannot ascribe absolute greatness to the tower, as 
nothing hinders me from assuming it to be still greater. 
Then at the mere aspect of the tower an extretnie 
measure must already foe given to me, and I must be 
able to conceive by my expression, this tower is high, 
that I have also prescribed this maximum measure to 
every other. This measure, then, already lies in the 
conception of a tower, and it is nothing else than the 
conception of its generic magnitude* 

There is a certain maximum of magnitude to every* 
thing, either in its genus (if it is a work of natore), or 
(if it is a work of freedom) in its design and in the 
limits which ultimate causes prescribe to it We ap- 
ply this measure of magnitude, with more or less con- 
sciousness, in every apperception of objects ; but our 
perceptiont axe ^et^ ^\^Set«ii\^ ^Kwst^vii^ aa the mea^ 
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we, wfaidi we coosider ultimate, is more or less coiv- 
tiiigent or necessary. If an object surpasses the con- 
oeptioa of i|a generic magnitude, it induces wtfmisT^ 
flN€n<- to a certain degree. We are surprised, and our 
esperienoe is enlarged, but so far as we take- no in- 
Jlerestin the object itself, the only result is this feeling 
4if surpassed expectation. We deduced that measure 
only ^om a series of experiences, and there is no ne- 
caesity that it should always be adequate. If on the 
^contrary, a production of freedom surpasses the .con- 
ception, which we formed from the limitations of its 
causes, we shall already experience a certain admiror 
turn. Here it is not only surpassed expectation which 
•surprises us in such an experience, it i^ at the same time 
m divestiture of limits. In the former case our atten^ 
tion was only confined to the product, which in itself 
was inditerent ; in the latter, we are attracted by the 
productine power, which has a moral relation, or rather, 
a relation to a moral being, and must then necessarily 
interest us. This interest will increase in the same 
degree, as the power which constitutes the active prin- 
ciple, is nobler and more important, and as the limit 
which we find surpassed is more difficult to oyercome. 
A horse of unusual magnitude will agreeably surprise 
us, but still more so the strong and dexterous rider, 
who manages him. Now if we see him* leap with this 
iKrse over a wide and deep ditch, we are astonished ; 
4md if there are hostile ranks into which we see him 
qvring, respect is united with this astonishmeBt, ond it 
passes over into admiration. In -the latter oese -we 
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consider his action .as a dynamical magnitade, and i^ 
ply our conception of httman hraoery aa an unit cf 
measure, where it depends upon our own feeling, and 
upon what we regard as (he extreme limit of valor. 

On the contrary, the case is entirely diferent, wba 
the conception of magnitude in a design is aarpasaed. 
Here our ultimate measure is not empirical and con- 
tingent, but rational and thus necessary, and it cannot 
be transgressed without annulling the design of the 
object. The magnitude of a dwelling-house is only de- 
termined by its design ; the magnitude of a tower can 
only be determined by the limits of architecture. 
Hence if I find the dwelling house too large for its 
purpose, it must necessarily displease me. On the 
contrary, if I find the tower exceeding my idea of its 
generic height, it will only please me the more; And 
why ? The former is a contradiction, the latter only 
an unexpected coincidence with that which I seek. I 
may be very properly pleased when a limit is extended, 
but not when an intention is frustrated. 

If I only say of an object that it is great, without 
stating how great it is, I do not thereby affirm it as 
something absolutely great, for which no scale is suffi- 
cient ; I only conceal the scale to which I subject it, 
in the supposition that it is already contained in its 
simple conception. It is true, I do not entirely define 
its magnitude, in comparison with all supposable thmgs, 
but still partly, and with reference to a certain class of 
things, --* then always objectively and logicalljf, be- 
aause I declare a pTo^i\.\Qiii, viid '^TQ»t.«ed according to 
a conception. 
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Bat this may be an empirical, eonsequaitly a con- 
tkigent conception, and rn this case my judgment will 
only bwre subjective validity. Perhaps I mistake for 
generic magnitude, what is only the magnitude of cer- 
tain species — perhaps I distinguish as an objective 
limit, what is only the limit of my Subject — perhaps 
toy private conception 9f the use' and design of a thing 
underlies my examinatiOiL Then, according to the 
matter, my estimation of magnitude can be entirely 
tubfective, although, according to the Form, it is ob" 
jective — that is^ ah actual definition of proportion. 
The European regards the Patagonian as a giant, and 
his judgment has full validity with that nation, from 
wjiich h6 has borrowed his conception of human mag- 
nitude ; in Patagonia, on the contrary, he would meet 
with contradiction. Nowhere do we better descry the 
influence of subjective causes upon human judgment, 
than in our estimation of magnitude, as well in xav^ 
terial as in immaterial things. Every man, we mfij 
affirm, has a certain' scale of power and virtue within 
himself, to which he conforms in his estimation of the 
magnitude of moral actions. The miser will consider 
the gifl of a florin as a very great exertion of his libei^ 
ality, while the generous man will not be satisfied in 
giving thrice the sum. A man of common stamp. re- 
gards naip-deception as a very great proof of his hon- 
esty ; another man of delicate feelings frequently hesi- 
tates to appropriate a lawful gain.' 

* (Tk.) —Then, making the lowest statement possible, w^ neediui 
ethical mtauDum, of which we may liave )»U&\\\o\i>|--^^x^ ^doAn^KM^ 
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Although in all these cases the scale is BdhjectiTe, 
jet the measarement itself is always objectiTe ; for we 
need only make the scale uniTersal, and the definition of 

magnitude, which homanity caaiiot surpass, since it lepresenU the 
hmit of humanity : and this, in oidsr that we saj satisfy the He- 
■Mnds of Tirtue, and fvilfl the limits of oar humanitf . Withoat such 
an ethical maximum, all our virtue would be eoatingent, because ov 
■nit of virtue would be so : ounseqnenlly society woiUd never emoge 
Crom its state of nature. Then " a providential man " is needed, if 
en no other grounds than that w« must </o the right. To this Kantini 
principle add another, that " not he who do» right, but he who iDset 
it, is the righteous man," and vre have the eoooeption of Christianity; 
since the power to do the right is already Invidved in the presentatioa 
of the ethical maximum, which convicts, enlightens and insjMres. 
The following passage from Kant^ " Religion within the boands of 
Pure Reason,** will not be out of place : " The ideal of hamanity as 
acceptable to God (that is, the idea of an ethical perfection, so Su 
forth as this last may be possible for finite Agent-Intelligents shack- 
led by wants and appetites), can only be cogitated by the represea- 
tatioa of a Person ready and willing to discharge aJl the offices of hn- 
nanity, who, not only by doctrine and example, spreads abroad the 
■tmost amount of good, but does further, although assaulted by the 
highest temptations, undergo for the sake of the whole world, his 
enemies not excepted, the greatest miseries, ev^i an ignomiaioos 
death. Thus would the matter seem to be figured : for we ean frame 
to ourselves no notion of the degree and momentum of a force, such 
as is the vi» iruUa of a mmral sentiment, except by observing it war- 
ring against antagonists, and standing, amidst the greatest possible 
invasions and extremities, uovanquished and victorious.*' Semflt.^" 
Thus the same law obtains in the ethical, as in the aesthetical sphere: 
without possessing a maximom as our unit of measure, we may mis- 
take for generic magnitude what is only the nngnitude of certain spe- 
cies, and distinguish as an absolute limit what is only the limit of 
our Subject. Therefore that which is only a deduction from the pure 
reason, is neither absolute religion nor absolute morality ; both, like 
their forms, become transient and contingent. This sathetie rule of 
Schiller may tb\ia eii^o^ aii\)i»i^T>MX.''ra!)ct^^. 
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magoitiuk will ha?e an universal character. Thi» lA 
actually the case with the objective scales, which are 
■in universal use, although they, all have a subjective 
origin, and are obtained from the human corporeity. 

But aU comparative estimation of magnitude, whether 
ideal or ooqxveal, whedier it be entirely or only partly 
defined, results only in relative, and never in absolute 
magnitude ; for if an object actually surpasses what we 
«8sume as the extreme and highest scale, still the 
^estion may continu.ally recur, how often it surpasses 
-it. It is ipdeed something great compared with its 
genus, but yet not the greatest possible magnitude ; 
and if the limit is once exceeded, it may be exceeded 
to infinity. But we now seek the absolute magnitude, 
piace th^t alone can contain within itself the ground of 
a superiority — for all comparative magnitudes, conr 
■idered as such, are equivalent. Since nothing can 
compel the intdlect to become stationary in its opera- 
tions; limits must be placed to it by the imagination ; 
in other words, the estimation of magnitude must cease 
to be logical, — it must be aesthetically conducted. 

If I estimate a magnitude logically, I always refer it 
to my cognitive faculty ; if sesthetically, I refer it to 
my perceptive faculty. On the one hand, I experience 
somcfthihg fi-om the object, but on the other hand, only 
something in myself, induced by the represented mag- 
nitude of the object. On the one hand, I perceive 
aomething ^without myself, on the other hand, some- 
thing within myself. Then I no longer make a par- 
tieular estimate of magnitude, but I myh^i &Rr >^ t&c>- 
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ment become a magnitude, and truly ail infinite one. 
That object, which concerts me into an infinite mag- 
nitude, is called sublime. 

Then the sublime of magnitude is no objective qad- 
ity of the object to which it is ascribed ; it is only our 
subjective action, incited by that object. On the em 
part^ it arises from the represented inability of the 
imagination to attain that totality in the exposition of 
magnitude, which is insisted upon by the reascHi ; on 
the other part, from the evident ability of the reason to 
set up such a demand. The repulsive power of die 
great and of the sensuo-iniinite is based upon the first, 
their attractive power upon the second. 

But although the sublime is an appearance which ifl 
first subjectively created, still the objects themselva 
must contain the ground why exactly these and no 
other objects induce us to make this application. And 
since further, by our judgment we assurfre in the objed 
the predicate of the sublime (thus signifying, that wc 
undertake this combination not merely arbitrarily, biH 
intending thereby to establish a law for every one), 
we must contain subjectively a necessary ground, whj 
we make exactly this application and no other, of a 
certain class of objects. 

Therefore there are necessary internal and extemd 
conditions of mathematical sublimity. A certain defi- 
nite relation between reason and imagination pertains to 
the former, and a definite relation of the contemplated 
object to our eesthetic scale of magnitude, to the latter. 

Both the im«L^\Ti^\A^sfv «xA >^\^ ^c^^sbakev xxiust devdop 
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tbemselves with a certain degree of energy, if great- 
ness would affect us. The imagination desires to ap- 
ply its whole comprehensive faculty to the exposition 
of the idea of the Absolute, which effort the reason 
seddlously preaies. If the fancy is dull and inactive, 
or if the tendency of the mind is more for conceptions 
than for intuitions, the most sublime object remains 
only objectively logical, and is not a subject for ses- 
ChetiQ judgment. This is- the reason why men of pre- 
pcmderating powers of analysis, seldom manifest much 
susceptibility for aesthetic greatness. Either their 
imagination is not sufficiently lively, even to induce 
Ibem to set forth the Absolute of the reason, or their 
intellect is too busily employed, in appropriating the ob- 
ject to itself y and in attracting it from the field of in- 
tuition into its own discursive domain. 

A great object is not at all aesthetical without a cer- 
tain energy of the fancy ; on the other hand, the aes- 
thetical is not sublime without a certain energy of the 
reason. The idea of the Absolute demands an unu- 
sual develc^ment of the lofly rational faculty, a certain 
fertility in ideas, and a more accurate acquaintance of 
man with his noblest self. He will never be capable 
of making a supersensuous use of sensuous greatness, 
whose reason has yet received no culture. The reason 
will never employ itself in the business, and it will 
be committed to the imagination, or to the intellect 
■lonie. But the imagination singly is- far from engag- 
ing IB a process of comprehension, which is painful to 
it It is, then, satisfied with mere «p^^\ief«A»«L^ vo^ 
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it ne?er feels the desire to gi?e an universality to 
its expositions. Hence the stupid insensibility, witk 
which the savage can dwe|l in the bosom of the soih 
limest nature, among the symbols of the Infinite, with- 
out being roused from his brutish alumbery withoHt 
even divining from afar the great spiut of Natoie, 
which speaks to a feeUng soul out of the sensuous im- 
mensity. 

What the rude savage gazes at with senseless apathy, 
the enervated voluptuary fiees froin as an object of ab 
horrence, which reveals to him only his weakness, not 
his power. His narrow heart feels painfully rent asun- 
der by representations of greatness. It is true, his 
fimcy is sufficiently susceptible to attempt the exposi- 
tion of the sensuo-infinite, but his reason is not suffi- 
ciently substantial, to terminate this undertaking with 
success. He would climb towards it, but, while half 
way, sinks back exhausted. He contends with the fear^ 
ful Genius, but it is only with terrestrial, not immortal 
weapons. Conscious of this weakness, he rather shuns 
a presence which oppresses him, and seeks aid from 
Rule, the comforter of all the weak. If he cannot el- 
evate himself to natural greatness, nature must con- 
form to his little capacity. She must exchange her 
bold forms for artificial ones, which are foreign to her, 
but which are made an exigency by his pampered 
senses. She must subject her will to its iron yoke, and 
crouch in the fetters of mathematical conformity. Thu 
was the origin of the old French taste in gardens^ 
which ^ally gave way almost universally to the En^ 
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liBh, bat without thereby coming perceptibly Hearer to 
Ae true taste. For Nature^s character is no more a 
mere manifoldness than it is an uniformity : and her 
(rate and tranquil sedateness is just as little compatible 
with thesa hasty and frivolous transitions, with which 
itf the modern style they hurriedly shift her decora- 
AcM, In all her mutations she never lays aside her 
barmonious unity ; she conceals her fulness in modest 
limplicity, and we see, even in her most luxuriant free- 
lora, that she respects the law of stability.^ 

Among the objective conditions of mathematical 
Ittblimity, the first is, that the object in which we would 
EtoODgnize it, should form a whole and so manifest uni- 
7 ; the sec(»id, that it should make the highest sensu- 
Ms measure, to which we ai>e wont to refer all magni- 
Mides, entirely useless. Without the first, the imaginfr- 
ioh would not be summoned to attempt an exposition 
3f its totality ; without the second, it would not be able 
Id fail in this attempt. 

The horizon exceeds every magnitude, which can 
mywhere come under our observation, for all objects 
ill space must be included within it. We obsetve not 



1 Horticulture and dramatic poetry have lately met with nearly the 
tame fate, and in fact among the same nations. The same tyranny 
if rale in the French gardens and the French tragedies; the same 
n]d and manifold irregularity in the paik$ of the E^lisb and in their 
Uttikspeare ; and as the German taste has hitherto received its tone 
mn the foreign, it must in this respect also vacillate between both 
ifthoN extremes. 
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the less, that a single mountain whi^h- rises itself thefe^ 
in, is often capable of giving us a far stronger imprei- 
sioD of sublimity, than the whole circle ofVisioa, which 
embraces not only this mountain, but a thousand other 
objects of magnitude. This happens becau8%the hori- 
zon does not appear to us as a single object^ and ^hus 
we are not invited to comprehend it as an entirety. 
But if we abstract from the horizon all pbjecta which 
attract the sight particularly^ and imagine a wide aad 
unbroken plain or the open sea, the horizon itsdf will 
become an object, and truly the most sublime that the 
eye can ever contemplate. |ts sphericity ia particular 
contributes much to this impression, since it is so 
easily embraced, so that the imagination can the less 
abstain from attempting its full conception. - 

But the aesthetic impression of magnitude depends 
upon the fact, that the imagination attempts the total 
representation of the given object in vain, and this 
can only occur, when the highest measure of magni- 
tude which it can actually embrace at once, added to 
itself as many times as the intellect can actually com- 
prehend in a conception, is too small for the object 
But the result seems to be, that objects of equal mag- 
nitude must also make an equally sublime impression, 
and that an object of less magnitude has the power to 
lessen this impression — which is contrary to experi* 
ence. For according to this, the part frequently ap- 
pears sublimer than the whole, the mountain or the 
tower sublimer than the sky in which it rears itself— 
the cliff sublimer than the ocean whose waves foam 
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arouod it. But We must here recollect the abofe men- 
tiosed conditions, by virtue of which the sesthetic im* 
pression only ensues when the totality of the object 
employs the imagination. But if the latter omits this 
with respect to the far greater object, and, on the con- 
trary, observes it with the smaller, it may be sestheti- 
cally affected by the latter, and yet be insensible to the 
former. But if it conceives of the larger as a magni- 
tude, it at the same time conceives of it as an unity, 
and then it must necessarily make an impressioa 
stronger in propcnrtion as it exceeds the other in ma^ 
■itade.. 

■AH sensuous magnitudes are either in Space (ez» 
tipnded magnitudes)! or in time (numeral magnitudes). 
Al^ough every extended magnitude is at the same 
time a numeral magnitude (since that which is given 
in Space we must also comprehend in Time), the nu* 
meral magnitude itself is only so far sublime as I trans- 
form it into 4D extended magnitude. It is true, the 
i^emoteness of the earth- from Sirius is a prodigious 
Quantum in Time, and outrunning my fancy when I 
would conceive its totality ; but I cease to employ my^ 
self in contemplating this Time-magnitude, and assist 
myself by figures ; and then I only obtain the impres- 
sion of sublimity by recollecting that the highest extend- 
ed magnitude, which I can comprehend in an unity -^ 
a range of mountains, for example, is still a measure 
much too small and entirely inadequate for this re- 
moteness. Then I take the measure to be applied to 
it from extended magnitudes ; so it depends upon the 
measure, whether an object shall appear to us great 
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Extended greatness either appears in M^engiksna m 
Heights ; Depths are aiso included, for depth is otAj 
« height below us, just as height may be called ^ depUi. 
abo?e us. Hence the Latin poets do not hesitate to 
nse the expresakm profundus even with respect to 
heights: 



" Ni fiiciat, mf\ria ac terras ecelamqne profaDdam 
doippe ferant rapid! secum — 



)i 



Heights atppear altogeth^ more sublime than equally 
great lengths, the reason of which lies partly in the 
fact, that dynamical sublimity is associated with te 
aspect of the first. A simple length, however immeas- 
nrable it may be, has nothing fearful in itselfy bat a 
height certainly has, since we might be precipitated 
from it. For the same reason depth is stiH more suV 
lime than height, since the idea of the fearful is closely 
onited with it If a great height would be appalling 
for us, we must first imagine ourselves at the top, and 
then change it into a depth. We can easily make such 
an experiment, if we look at a cloudy sky chequered 
with blue in a well, or else in a dark piece of water, 
where its infinite depth gives an appearance far more 
swful than its height. The same occurs in a higher 
degree, if we regard it while stretched upon our backs, 
in which position it is also changed into a depth ; and 
since it is the only object that meets the eye, our 
imagination is irresistibly impelled to set forth its tc^ 
tatity. Height and depth operate more powerfully 
upon ttii for this reason also, that the estimation of their 
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magnitude is weakened by no comparison. A length 
always has a scale in the horizon, beneath which it is 
lost -^ for the sky extends as far as any length. It is 
true, the highest range of mountains is small in com- 
parison with the height of the sky^ ibt it is only the 
intellect, and not the eye, which teaches that, and it 
is not the heaven which makes the mountains diminu- 
tive by its height, but the mountains show by their 
magnitude the height of the heaven. 

Hence it is not only a representation optically just, 
but also symhoUcally true, wh^n it is said^fpt Atlas 
supports the heavens. For as the sky itself apiMkrs to 
rest upon Atlas, so does our representation of the 
height of the sky rest upon the height of Atlas. Then 
'the mountain in a figurative sense actually sustains 
the sky, as it supports it for our sensuous representa- 
tion of its height. Without the mountain the sky would 
fall — that is, it would optically sink from its height 
and become depressed. 

■■3. 
20 
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We take delight in the simple condition of emotion, 
independent of every relation of its object to our im- 
provement or depravation ; and we strive to transport 
ourselves into that condition, even if it invdves some 
sacrifice. This impulse underlies our most customary 
pleasures ; little regard being had as to whether the 
emotion creates desire or aversion, whether it is natu* 
rally pleasant or painful. Indeed, experience teaches 
that an unpleasant emotion has the greater attraction 
fer us, and that consequently pleasure at emotion 
stands in an inverse ratio to its content. It is an uni- 
versal phenomenon of our nature, that the mournful, 
th^ fearful, even the horrible, allures with irresistible 
enchantment — that we >ieel ourselves alternately re- 
pelled and attracted with equal power, at the approach 
of grief and of horror. We press on the tiptoe of. ex- 
pectation around the narrator of a tde of murder ; we 
devour idith appetite the wildest goblin stories, and all 
the more eagerly, as they mak&our hair to stand on end. 
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This feeling is more vividly expressed at a 
tuition of objects. If we view from the shor 
pest, in which a whole fleet founders, our ima 
will be delighted as strongly as our feelings arc 
it would be hard to believe, with Lucretius^ 1 
natural pleasure results from a comparison of 
safety with the peril that is perceived. How 
the crowd that accompanies a criminal to the i 
his punishment ! Neither the satisfaction of i 
justice, nor the ignoble pleasure of gratified : 
can explain this phenomenon. For the unha 
.may even find absolution in the hearts of the gp> 
and the most lively sympathy for his preserral 
be active ; and yet a greedy desire, stronger at 
impels the spectator to direct both eye and en 
expression of his suffering. If the man of cull 
refinement of feelings is an exception, it is not 
this impulse has no existence within him, but 
he is overcome by the painful strength of his sy 
or is withheld by the laws of propriety. The : 
of nature, who is restrained by no tender feelii 
manity, surrenders himself to this powerful in< 
without aversion. It must, then, be founde 
original dispositions of the human mind, and ii 
nation must lie in some general psychological 

Bat if we also find these rude natural feel 

compatible with the dignity of human nati 

therefore hesitate to found thereon a law for tb 

twee, there sare empirical facts sufiicient to p] 

jHid doubt the reality and the universality of pic 
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■painful emotions. The setere conflict of opposing in- 
clinations or duties, which is a. source of misery for 
those who suffer it, is delightful for us who contemplate 
it: we follow with ever increasing pleasure the pro- 
gress- of a passion to the very abyss into which it hurls 
its unhappy victim. The saipe tender feeling which 
makes us recoil from the sight of physical sufieridg, *or 
even from the physical expression of a moral suffering, 
causes us to find a pleasure all the sweeter in sympathy 
with pure moral pain. The inter^^st is universal with 
which we linger over the delineations of such objects. 
This naturally regards only an emotion which is 
communicated or reproduced ; for the near relation in 
which an original emotion stands to our impulse for 
happiness, usually occupies and busies us too much, to 
allow room for the pleasure which it gcants when fi^ee 
from every personal relation. So the feeling of pain 
predominates in him who is actually governed by a 
distressing, passion, however much the delineation of 
his mental state may please the hearer or spectator. 
Nevertheless, even the original painful emotion is not 
entirely destitute of pleasure for him who suffers it : 
only the degrees of .this pleasure difier according to 
tbe varieties of mental constitution. If no enjoyment 
existed even in unrest, in doubt, in fear, games of 
chance would have far less attraction for us, we should 
not plunge into peril with a bold' temerity, and sympa- 
thy with foreign suffering would not give us the 
liveliest delight at the very moment of the greatest.il* 
lusion vnd self-substitution. But it is not therefore 
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affirmed, that unpleasant emotions confer ple'asore in 
and for themselves — an assertion which no one would 
think of maintaining : enough, if these mental stiUs 
only secure the conditions, under which alone we find 
certain kinds of satisfaction possible. Then the minds 
which are particularly susceptible to these kindfi of 
satisfaction, and which especially coVet them, will be 
more easily reconcile with those unpleasant condi- 
tions, and will not entirely lose their freedom even in 
the most violent storms of passion. 

The displeasure which we experience at disagreea- 
ble emotions, originates in the relation of its object to 
our sensuous or ' moral faculty ; and our pleasure at 
agreeable emotions springs from, the same source. Al- 
so the degree of freedom which a man can maintain in 
the midst of emotions, depends upon the proportion 
which exists between his sensuous and his moral na- 
ture ; and as it is understood that no choice exists for 
us in the moral sphere, while, on the contrary, the 
sensuous impulse is subject to the legislation of the 
reason, and is thus in our power, at least ought to be, 
— it is obvious that it is possible to maintain a perfect 
freedom in all those emotions which have to do with 
the selfish impulse, and to be master of the degree to 
which they ought to rise. This will be weaker, just 
in proportion to the superiority which the moral sense 
maintains over a man's impulse for happiness, and to 
the diminution, by obedience to universal laws of 
reason, of the selfish attachment to his individual Me. 
Then such a man will have, in the condition of emo- 
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tioD, a 1q» vif id perception of the relation of an ob- 
ject lb hia impulse for happiness, ^nd will consequently 
Experience far less of the displeasure which only re- 
iraHd from this relation. On the contrary, he wiU so 
mdoh the more heed the proportion which this object 
holds to his morality, and be therefore so much the 
mor« susceptible to the pleasure which the relation to 
the moral sense often mingles with the most painful 
rafferings of sensuousness. Such a mental disposition 
is the best fitted to enjoy the satisfaction of compassion, 
and to preserve the original emotion itself within the 
limits of compassion. Hence tl\e great value of a phi- 
losophy of life, which weakens the feeling of our indi- 
viduality by continual reference to umversal laws, which 
Maches ua to lose our little Self in the c(^rence 
of the great whole, and thereby puts us in a state to 
treat with ourselves as with strangers. This sublime 
temper of the soul is the lot of strong and philosc^hic 
minds, who have learned, by continuous labor upon 
themselves, to subdue the selfish impulse. Even the 
bitterest misfortune never carries them beyond a mad- 
ness, which too may always be united with a percepti- 
ble degree of pleasure. Only those who are able* to 
separate themselves from themselves, enjoy the privi- 
lege of compassionating themselves, and of feeling a 
personal suffering in the mild reflection of sympathy. 

The preceding remarks intimate with sufficient clear- 
ness, the sources of the enjoyment which emotion, and 
especildly that wbich is mournful, gvaraaties to us. 
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It is greater, as we have seen, in moral dispoBitioof, 
and it operates freely in proportion to the mind's inde- 
pendence of the selfish impulse* And farther^ it is 
more lively and vigorous in moumfid emotions, whae 
the self-love is disturbed, than in joyful en>otioDS, 
which suppose a satisfaction of the latter : ^en it in- 
creases where the selfish impulse is ofiended, and de- 
creases where this impulse is flattered.' But we know 
only two sources of enjoyment, the satisfaction of the 
impulse for happiness, and the fulfilment of moral laws : 
a pleasure, then, which is proved not to result from the 
former source, must necessarily originate firom the lat- 
ter. Thus the pleasure with which painful emotions 
afiect us at second hand, results firom out moral na* 
ture ; and in certain cases they may afiect us agreear 
biy, even when felt at first hand. 

Attempts have been made in many ways, to explain 
the enjoyment of compassion : but none of the solutions 
could be satisfactory, because the ground of the phe- 
nomenon was sought in accompanying circumstancei 
rather than in the nature itself of emotion. With 
many, the enjoyment of compassion is nothing but the 
enjoyment of the soul in its own sensibility : with oth- 
ers, pleasure in a highly excited state of mental activi- 
ty : some make it result from the discovery of morally 
beautiful traits of character, on occasion of a conflict 
with misfortune and passion. But the point still re- 
mains unsolved, why -exactly the pain itself, the special 
suflering, should attract, us the most powerfully in ob* 
jects of compassion, since, according to the above ex- 
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pkliatioDs, a weaker degree of sufSering mast evidently 
be more &vorabil^ to the alleged causes of our pleaa- 
ute at eiiiotion. The liveliness and vigor of the repre- 
sentations excited in our fancy, the moral excellence 
of the sililering person, the introversion of the sympa- 
thizing Subject upon himself, may indeed heighten the 
pleasure at emotion, but they are not the causes which 
producei.it. The suffering of a feeble^ soul, the, grief 
of a villain, certainly do not secure to , us this enjoy- 
ment, but' not because they do not excite our compos- 
*8ion in the same degree as would the si^ffering hero or 
the struggling saint. Then the, prior question continu- 
ally recurs, why precisely the degree of suffering should 
define the degree of sympathetic pleasure at emotion : 
and it can only be answered by supposing the attack 
upon our sensuousness to be the condition for the exr 
.citement of that mental power, whose activity creates 
that sympathetic enjoyment at suffering. 

Now this power is none other than the Reason ; and 
in so far as it? free efficieilcy, as absolute spontaneity^ 
specially deserves the name of activity, in so far as the 
mind feels perfectly free and independent only in its 
moral actic«, — in so far, certainly, is the satisfied im- 
pulse for activity the source of our enjoyment at mournr 
ful emotions. But then that which underlies this en- 
joyment is not the number, not the vivacity of repre- 
septations, not the activity of the mental powers, but it 
is a definite species of the . former, and a definite^ rar 
tionally created activity of the latter. 

We find, then, a communicated emotion delightfiil. 
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because it satisfies the impulse for actiritj ; m mooni- 
fiil emotion secures that effect in a higher degree, be- 
cause it satisfies this impulse in a higher degree. The 
mind expresses its highest activity only in its condition 
of perfect freedom, only in the consciousness of its ra- 
tional nature, since only there does it make application 
of a power which is superior to every resistance. 

Then that mental condition which is specially favo^ 
able for the annunciation of this power, and which 
awakens this lofly activity, is most appropriate for a 
rational being, and m'ost satisfactory to the impalse for 
activity ; it must, then, be uiiifed with an especial de- 
gree of pleasure. A mournful emotion places us in 
such a condition, and the pleasure it causes must sur- 
pass the pleasure at joyful emotion, according as our 
moral ability is elevated above our sensuousness. 

That which is only a subordinate member in the 
whole system of design, Art may separate from its con- 
nection and pursue as a main design. Enjoyment may 
be only a mediate design for Nature : for Art it is the 
highest. Then it pertains particularly to the design of 
the latter, not to neglect the lofly enjoyment which is 
contained in mournful emotions. But that art in par- 
ticular, whose design is the enjoyment of compassion, 
is, by universal acceptance, called the Tragic Art. 

Att fulfils its design by an imitation of nature, when 
it fulfils the conditions under which enjoyment becomes 
possible in reality, and unites, according to an intelli- 
gent plan, the scattered institutes of nature, in order to 
attain as its final aim, that which nature only made her 
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accessory -destgn. Then the Tragic Art will iipitate 
iiatttre'in those actions which have a special power to 
awake compassionate emotion. 

In order, then, to prescribe to Tragic Art some uni- 
versal method of procedure, it is above all necessary to 
know the conditions under which, according to daily 
experience, the enjoyment of emotion is woai to be 
moBt certainly and strongly created : hut, at the same 
time, thos^ circumstances must be regarded, i^hick 
eonfine o» entirely destroy it 

Bxperience gives two opposite eausies, which hinder 
enjoyment at emotion : either if compassion is ,.tQO 
fbebly excited, or jbo strongly, that the communicated 
emotion passes over into the vivacity of an original 
emotion. The former may lie either in the weaknesa 
of the impression which we receive, from original suf; 
fef ing, in which case we say that our heart remains 
cold, and we are sensible of neither sorrow nor enjoj* 
ment ; or it lies in the strong perceptions which resist 
the given impression, and weaken or entirely destroy, 
the enjoyment of compassion* by their preponderance 
in the mind. 

There is, with every tragic emoti<Hi, the reprea^nt»« 
tion of incongruity ( Zweckwidrigk^it), which in evejjF 
case, i£ the emotion would be pleasing, leads to a. repr 
resentation of a higher congruity (with a design). It 
depends apon the relation between these two qpposute 
representations, whether pleasure or displeasure pve- 
dominates on occasion of an emotion. If the represen- 
tation of ineongraity is more lively than that,^e^ (h^ 
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opposite, or if the design which is Tiolated is of greater 
importance than that which is fulfilled, displeasure will 
always hare the upper hand ; and this may be trae«b- 
jeetirely of the human race, or only subjectively «f ia- 
di%'iduals. 

If displeasure at the cause of a misfbrtane becomes 
too strong, it wakens our compassion for him who so^ 
fers. Two entirely distinct perceptions cannot exist at 
the same time in the mind in a high degree. Indi|N 
nation against the originator of the suffering will be- 
come the prevailing emotion, and every other feeling 
most give way to it. So our sympathy is always weak- 
ened, if the unfortunate perscm whom we onght to. 
compassionate, has phinged into ruin throngh his own 
unpardonable guilt, or, from weakness of intellect and 
firom imbecility, does not know how to extricate him- 
self, while he has an opportunity. It injures not a little 
oiir sympathy with the unfortunate Lear, abused by 
his ungrateful daughters, that the childish <dd man ^ 
should resign his orown so inconsiderately, and divide ^| 
his love so foolishly among his daughters. In Gronegh's 
tragedy, Olinthus and Sophronia, the most fearful sof* 
fering to which we see both of these martjrrs to their 
fliith exposed, can but feebly exeite our compassion, 
and their sublime heroism can extort but little admira- 
tion, because madness alone can prompt an action like 
thait by which Olinthus brought himself and his whole 
people to the edge of ruin. 

* Oiir compassion is equally weakened, if the origina- 
tor of a misfortune, whose innocent victim we -ongfat Id 
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eompaesiOnate, fills our soul with abhorrence. The 
tragic poet will always mar the perfection of his work, 
if he cannot succeed without introducing a villaiR, 
and if he is compelled to deduce greatness of suffering 
firom greainess of crime. Shakspeare's lago and Lady 
Macbethy Cleopatra in Roxolana, Franz Moor in th& 
Robbers, testify for this assertion. A poet, ' who un- 
derstands his true interest, will not let misfortune de- 
pend upon ah evil will which meditates misfortune, nor 
still le^s upon a deficienoy of intellect^ but upon the 
ftress of circumstances. If it does not result f^dbi' 
moral sources, but from external things, which neither 
hate a will nor are subject\o one, our compassion is 
purer, and, at least, is not weakened by any representa- 
tion of mpral incongruity. But then the sympathizing 
spectator is not exempt firom the unpleasant feeling of 
an incongruity in nature, which in this case moral 
^ ecmformity alone can save. Compassion mounts to a 
E .degree much higher, if its objects are both him who 
k^ioflfers and him who originates the suffering. This 
jT can occur -oaly if the latter excites neither our hatred 
^ nor our contempt, but has been brought against his in- 
Qlinaticm, to become the author of misfortune. Thus 
it is a preeminent beauty in the German Iphigenia, 
that the king of Taurus, the only one who opposes the 
wishes of Orestes and his sister, never forfeits our re- 
gard, and even extorts love fi'om us at last. 

This species of the affecting is yet surpassed by that 
\a which the cause of misfortune is not only not contra^ 
dictory to morality, but is only possible through moral- 
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hj, and where the reciprocal Buffering only reaalti 
from the representation of the suffering awakened. Of 
this kind is the situation of Chimenen and Roderie, in 
the Cid of Peter Corneille : unquestionably, as regards 
the complication of ^Tents, the masteT'^i«ce of tbe 
tragic stage. Honor and filial duty arm ftoderio^s 
hand against the father of his beloved,* and brsveiy 
gives him the victory; honor and filial duty aroitfe 
against hire a fearful accuser and persecutor in Chioie- 
nen, the daughter of the slain. Both act against theii 
inclination, which shrinks firom the misfortune of the 
persecuted object, with an anxiety equal to the zeal 
with, which moral duty causes it to suinmon this mis- 
fortune. Then both win our highest regard, because 
they fulQl a moral duty at the C(»Bt of inclihation, both 
inflame our compassion to the highest degree, because 
they suffer voluntarily, and from a motive- which ren- 
ders them highly Estimable. Here then our coinpas- 
siou is so little dbturbed by contrary feelings, thai it 
rather burns with twofold intensity ; and our 
thetic pleasure can still be sobered by a shade of 
ness, only through the impossibility of reconciling 
idea of adversity with the greatest worthiness for pros- 
perity. Yet, however much may be gained in the fact 
that our displeasure at this incongruity concerns no 
moral being, but takes the most harmless dir.ection, 
and is turned against necessity, it is all counterbalanced 
by that blind subjection, to destiny, which is always so 
humiliating and mortifying to firee, self-determining 
beings. It is this which still leaves something to be 
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desired even in the admirable pieces of the Grecian 
fltage, because in all of these a final appeal is made to 
necessity, and a knot is always lefl undone for our 
leason, whi^ is wont to demand that there should be 
reason. Bat this too is loosed, and with it every 
shadow of displeasure vanishes, when man has attained 
the last and highest point of his moral culture, the one 
to which the emotive Art can raise him. This hap- 
pens, if this dissatisfaction with destiny falls away and 
is merged in a conjecture, or rather, in a distinct con- 
sciousness of a teleological connection of things, of an 
elevated order, of a beneficent Will. Then, the re- 
freshing representation of complete design in the great 
whole of nature, is united with our enjoyment at the 
perception of moral harmony ; and the apparent vio- 
lati(m of the former, which moved us to sorrow in the 
single case, becomes only an incentive for our reason 
to search in universal laws for a vindication of this 
case, and to dissolve the single discord in the 
harmony. Grecian Art never mounted to this 
height of tragic emotion, because neither the pop- 
religion nor even the philosophy of the Greeks had 
matured them for such an effort. It is reserved for 
modem art, which enjoys the advantage of receiving a 
purer material from an enlightened philosc^hy, to fulfil 
this loily demand, and thus to unfold the whole moral 
dignity of Art. If we must really despair of ever re- 
storing Grecian Art, because the philosophic genius 
of the age and modern culture are unfavorable to po- 
etry, yet they q)erate less detrimentally for the Tragic 
21 
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Art, which is more secure upon a moral base. ¥tXf 
haps our culture compensates that special art for the 
robbery which it has committed upon Art in general. 
As the force of tragic emotion is weakened by the 
introduction of disagreeable representatioiui^d feel- 
ings, and the pleasure it produces is thereby diminidied, 
so, on the other hand, by approximating too closely to 
the original emotion, it may deviate to a point where 
the grief will preponderate. It has been remarked, 
Uiat displeasure during emotion originates from the re- 
lation of its object to our sensuousness, and pleasure 
from the relation of the emotion itself to our moral 
sense. Then there is presupposed a definite prc^Mnrtioo 
between our sensuousness and our morality, which de- 
termines the proportion of displeasure to pleasure da^ 
ing mournful emotions, and which can neither be alt^- 
ed or reversed, without also reversing the feelings- of 
pleasure and displeasure in emotion, or changing each 
to its opposite. The more actively sensuousness reigns 
in our dispositions, the weaker will be the influence of • j 
the moral sense, and inversely, the more power ^0^ 
former loses, the more strength the latter wins. Thin ^ 
that which giires a preponderiance to the sensuousness 
in our dispositions, must necessarily, from the constraint 
which it imposes upon the moral sense, diminish our 
efnjoyment in emotions, which results only from this 
moral sense : likewise all that gives an impulse to the 
latter in our minds, disarms grief of its sting, even in 
cases of original emotion. But our sensuousness ac- 
tually acquires this preponderance, if the representa- 
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tions of sorrow rise to such a degree of vivacity, as to 
make it impossible for us to distinguish the coramuni- 
cated from an original emotion, our own Me from the 
subject of the suffering, or truth from fiction. It also 
acquires this preponderance, if it is favored by an ac- 
cumulation of its objects, and by the delusive light 
which an excited imagination throws around them. 
On the.other hand, nothing is better suited to refer it 
back again to its limits, than the cooperation of super- 
sensuous, moral ideas, upon which, as spiritual points 
of vantage, the reason may sustain itself in rising out 
of the dim atmosphere of the feelings into a clearer 
hdlzon. Hence the great charm which universal 
truths or maxims, scattered judiciously through a dra- 
matic dialogue, have had for all cultivated nations, and 
hence the almost excessive use to which they were ap- 
propriated by the Greeks. Nothing is more welcome to 
a moral disposition, than to be roused from sensuous 
^ service to self-activity and to be restored to its free- 
L^kiD> afler a long sustained condition of mere suffer- 






So much for the causes which restrict our compas- 
sion, and obstruct enjoyment at tragic emotions. The 
conditions must now be enumerated, under which com- 
passion is demanded and the pleasure of emotion is 
most infallibly and strongly aroused. 

All compassion presupposes representations of suf- 
fering, and its degree of intensity depends upon their 
liveliness, truth, completeness and duration. 
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1. The more lively the representations are, the more 
decisively the mind is invited to actiyity, the more its 
sensuousness is attracted, and then the more power- 
folly the moral ability is called into qppcintion. Bat 
representations of suffering may sabsist in two dif* 
ferent ways, which are not equally favcvaUe to viva- 
city of impression. Sufferings which we witness aflfect 
us more strongly than those of which we first make ex- 
perience through narration or description. The former 
abolish the free play of our imagination, and press to 
our hearts by the shortest route, as they come into di- 
rect contact with our sensuousness. In a narration, od 
the contrary, the particular is first derated to the uni- 
versal, firom which it is afterward cognized ; then much 
strength is already withdrawn from the impression by 
this necessary operation of the intellect. But a feebler 
impression cannot become undisputed master of the 
mind ; it will give room for heterogeneous representa- 
tions to weaken its effect and to distract the attention. 
The exhibitory narrative also transports us very often 
from the mental condition of the persons acting into 
that of the narrator, which interrupts the delusion so 
necessary for creating compassion. As often as the 
narrator intrudes in his own person, there arises a ces- 
sation of the action, and also one unavoidably in our 
sympathizing emotion ; this occurs, when the dramatic 
poet forgets himself in the progress of his dialogue, 
and puts observations into the mouth of the speaker, 
which only an unconcerned spectator could make. 
Hardly one of our modern tragedies is free from this 
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error ; yet the French alone haye exalted it to a rul^. 
Direct, living presence and embodiment are necessary, 
then, in order to give to our representations of suffering 
that vigor, which is requisite to produce a high degree 
of emotion. 

2. But we can receive the most lively impressions of 
a suffering, without being brought to a notable degree 
of compassion, if these impressions are wanting in 
truth. We must create for ourselves a conception of 
the suffering in which we should participate ; the re- 
quisite for this is its agreement with something which 
existed previously within us. That is to say, the pos- 
sibility of compassion depends upon the perception or 
supposition of a likeness between us and the subject of 
the suffering. Where this likeness can be cognized, 
compassion is always the necessary result : where it is 
wanting, compassion is impossible. The greater and 
the more apparent the likeness, the more lively our 
compassion is; the less considerable the former is, 
Irthe weaker the latter is. If we would feel another's 
emotion reproduced in ourselves, we must have all the 
internal conditions for such an emotion, in order that 
the external causes which gave, by their union, origin 
to another's emotion, may also exert a like influence 
ttpon us. We must be able, without doing violence to 
ourselves, to exchange our personality with him, to 
transfer for the moment our own Me into his condition. 
But how is it possible for us to have perception of an- 
other's conditioh, if we have not previously found our' 
selves* m this other person ? 
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This likeness coTors the whole mental die^xMition, 
so far as this is necessary and uniyersal. But onifer 
aality and necessity ■ are the special characteristics ol 
our moral nature. The sensuous ability can be differ 
ently determined by contingent causes ; even our cof 
nitiye faculty is dependent upon mutable c<HiditiaiiB: 
our morality alone rests upon itsdf, and is therefen 
the best fitted to serve as a safe and universal measnn 
of this likeness. Then we call that representatioa i 
true one, which we find to coincide with our form o 
though^ and perception, which already stands in a cer 
tain relationship to our own train of thought, and whid 
our mind embraces with facility. If the likeneai 
touches our mental peculiarity, our particular deter 
minations of general human character, which may Im 
abstracted without detriment to this general character 
then that representation is true only for us. But if i 
touches the universal and essential Form which we at 
tribute to the whole race, it is to be regarded as object 
ively true. The sentence of the first Brutus, the sm 
cide of Cato, had a subjective truth for the Romans 
The representations and feelings from which the ae 
tions of both those men resulted, do not directly floii 
from an universal nature, but mediately fi'om a humai 
nature specially defined. In order to share these feel 
ings with them, we must possess a Roman disposition 
or at least be able to assume it for a moment. On tbn 
contrary, it is only necessary to be men, in order to In 
thrown into lofty emotion by the heroic 'sacrifice of i 
Leonidas, by the quiet submission of an Aristides, bj 
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th6 Yduntary death of a Socrates, or to be affected W 
tears by th6 tersible reverse of a Darius. We con- 
cede an objective truth to such representations, in con- 
tradistinction to the former, because they coincide with 
itabjective nature, and thereby maintain an universality 
and necessity just as severe as if they were independent 
of every subjective condition. 

Finally, the delineation which is subjectively true, 
is not to be confounded with arbitrary determinations, 
because it rests upon those that are contingent. The 
subjectively True also results at last from the universal 
organization of the human mind, which was specially 
defined only by special circumstances, both being its 
necessary conditions. If the decision of Cato cojild 
contradict the universal laws of human nature, it would 
no longer be subjectively true. Representations of the 
latter kind have a narrower sphere pf operation, only 
because they presuppose other determinations, besides 
those which are universal. The Tragic Art can em- 
ploy them with greater intensive effect, by renouncing 
that which is extensive : still, the unconditioned True, 
the purely human in human relations, will constantly 
be its most available material, because therewith the 
universality of impression is secured, without the need 
of resigning its strength. 

3. After liveliness and truth in tragic delineations, 
the third requisite is completeness. The representa- 
tion must exhaust all that which must be given from 
without, in order to throw the mind into the designed 
emotion. If a spectator with dispotttion ever so Ro- 
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I, would make the mental condition of Cato his 
own, if he would appfzopriate the last decision of the 
republican, he must find this decision founded not only 
in the Roman's soul, but also in his circumstances: 
both his external and internal situation in its whole 
connection, must be apparent to him, and no single 
link should fail in the chain of determinations, with 
which the last decision of the Roman is necessarily 
connected. The truth itself of a delineation is not gen- 
erally cognizable without this completeness, for nothing 
but the similarity of circumstances, which we most 
completely penetrate, can justify our judgment concern- 
ing the similarity of perceptions ; because the emotion 
results only from the union of external and internal con> 
ditions. If we are to decide whether we would haTe 
acted as Cato did, we must above all things imagine 
ourselves in Cato's whole external situation ; and not 
till then are we competent to estimate our perceptions 
against his own, to plant a conclusion upon the like- 
ness, and to pass judgment upon its truth. 

This completeness of delineation is only possible 
through the union of many single representations and 
pierceptions, which are related to each other as cause 
and effect, and, by combination, complete a totality for 
our cognition. If these representations would strongly 
move us, they must all make a direct impression upon 
our sensuousness, and be induced by a manifested acticm, 
since the narrative form always weakens this impres- 
sion. Then completeness of tragic delineation depends 
upon a series of single, embodied actions, which league 
themselves with the tragic action as with a whole. 
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4. - Finally, the representations, of suffering moA 
have a prolonged effect upon na, if they would excite a 
high degree of emotion. We find the emotion into 
which a foreign tniffering transports us, to be a condi- 
tion of constraint, from which we hasten to liberate 
oorselfes ; and the delusion which is so intolerable for 
emnpassion vanishes with too much facility. • Then the 
mind must be forcibly bound to these representation^, 
imd be deprived of the liberty of prematurely disengag- 
ing itself from the delusion. Vivacity of the represen- 
tations and strength of the impressions which infringe 
upon mir sensuousness, are inadequate for this purpose : 
for the more violently the susceptiveness is attracted, 
the mote vigorously does the soul's reacting power ex- 
«rt itself to overcome the impression. But the poet 
who would move us need not weaken this spcmtaneous 
power ; for the lofty enjoyment which tragic emotions 
secure to us, lies in the conflict itself with the suffering 
sensuousness. Then if the mind, regardless of its re- 
sisting ^K>ntaneity, would remain attached to the per- 
ceptions of suffering, they muift sustain a skilfril, peri- 
odic interruption, and even be relieved by antago- 
nistic perceptions -^ in order to recur with augmented 
strength, and renew the oftener the vivacity of the first 
impression. The alternation of perceptions is the most 
powerful remedy of weariness and the effect of habi- 
tude. This alternation refreshes the exhausted sensu- 
ousness, and the gradation of the impressicms excites 
the ^K>ntaneity to a proportional resistance. It niust 
be incessantly eniployed in maintaiBJng its freedom 
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•gainst the fttress ofseasuousness, but not so as iogtin 
the Yictory before the climax, still less to succumb in 
the struggle : else the suiSering is at an end in the fint 
case, and the activity in the second, while eikiotion cm 
only be excited by the union of both. The great secret 
of the Tragic Art lies in the dexterous management of 
this conflict ; it there displays itself in its most brilliant 
light. 

This purpose makes necessary a series of alternating 
representations, with an apprc^riate combination of 
many actions corresponding to these representatiqus, 
OB which the main action, and, through that, the de- 
signed tragic impression, winds off completely, like a 
clew from the spindle, and envelops the mind at last ai 
with an unyielding net The artist, if the figure is 
here allowable, first gathers thriftily all the single rays 
of the object which he makes the instrument of his 
tragic design, and beneath his hands they become as 
%htning, which inflames all hearts. If the tyro hurls 
at once and fi^uitlessly the whde thunderbolt of horror 
and of fear, the artist attains his purpose step by step, 
by little strokes, and penetrates the soul completely, 
> just because he moved it gently and by degrees. 

If now we draw results fi'om the previous investiga- 
tions, we have the following conditions, which lie at 
the foundation of tragic emotion. First, the object of 
our compassion must belong to our genus, in the entire 
sense of this word, and the action in which we are to 
jMrticipate mviib^ a. moit^ oii^^ ^^^ S&^ \l must be 
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comprehended within the province of freedom. Se- 
cond, the saiSering, its sources and its degrees, must he 
totirely communicated to us in a succession of com- 
bined events; and moreover, in the third place, it must 
lye objectively presented, not set forth mediately through 
description, but directly through action. Art unites ahd 
fulfils all these conditions in tragedy. 

Accordingly Tragedy would be poetic imitation of a 
eonsistent series of events (a complete action), which 
shows us men in a condition of sufferings and whose 
design is the excitement of our compassion. 

It is firstly, imitation of an action : and is dis- 
tinguished firom the other kinds of composition which 
only narrate or describe, by the conception of imita- 
tion. In tragedies, single events at the moment <^ 
their occurrence are represented as present, before the 
imagination or before the sense ; and directly present 
without the mediation of a third power. The epio, 
the romance, the simple narration remove the action 
into the distance, by means of their Form, because 
they interpose the narrator between the acting per- 
sons and the reader. But the past, the remote weak- 
ens, as we know, the impression and the emotion of 
sympathy : the present strengthens it. All narrative 
forms convert the preseiit into the past : all dramatic 
forms make the past to be present. 

Secondly, Tragedy is imitation of a series of events, 
of an action. It is an imitative representation not 
only of the perceptions and emotions of tragic per- 
sons, but of the events firom vhie]|;l|i^ sprangi and 
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which occasioned their deYelq>meiit : this distinguiBhes 
it from Ijrical composition, which, it is trae, likewise 
gyfea poetic imitations of certain mental conditions, hot 
not of actions. An elegy, a song, an ode, can set forth 
in imitation the present mental state of the poet, 
(Whether in his .own or in an ideal person) as condi- 
tioned by special circumstances, and in so far they are 
certainly copiprehended ander the conception of Trag- 
edy; bat they do not entirely satisfy its conditioos, 
because they are restricted to representations of feel- 
ings alone. Other essential distinctions lie in the di£> 
ferent design of these modes of composition. 

Thirdly, Tragedy is imitation of a complete action. 
A single occurrence, however tragic it may be, gives 
as yet no Tragedy. Many events, mutually sustained 
as cause and effect, must unite themselves appropriately 
into a whole, if truth — that is, the unison of a repre- 
sented emotion, character, and the like, with the na- 
ture of our own souls, which is the only ground of 
compassion, — - would be cognized. If we do not feel 
that we ourselves would have suffered and acted in the 
same way, under like circumstances, our sympathy 
continues dormant. Then it is necessary that we 
should pursue the represented action through its whole 
continuity, and see it result from the soul of its origina- 
tor by a natural gradation, during the joint operation 
of external circumstances. Such is the rise, progress 
and completion, before our eyes, of the curiosity of 
CEdipus, the jealousy of Othello. And in this way 
aloneioan the great gulf be filled, which exists between 
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the peace of an innocent soul and the conscience-pangt <^ 
•if a criminal, between a fortunate man's proud security 
aad bjfr fi^arful ruin, — in short, the gulf between the 
tranqUu state of a reader's mind at the icommencement 
of 8)1 action, and the stormy excitement of his feelings 
at its close. 

A series of many coheriQg incidents is demanded, to 
excite within us an alternation of mental emotions, 
which preserves the attention, calls forth all our spirit- 
ual ability, enlivens the flafl^ng; impulse for action, 
and inflames it all the more by postponing the final sat- 
isfaction. The mind finds aid against the suffering of 
sensuousness nowhere but in the moral sense. Tbea 
in order to supimon the latter more pressingly, the 
tragic artist must prolong the torments of the former, 
hut at the same time offering to it periodic alleviations 
in order to make the triumph of the moral sense m<^e 
difficult and signal. This double process is only pos- 
sible by means of a series of actions, which are judi- 
ciously chosen and united for that purpose. - 

Fourthly, Tragedy is poetie imitation of a compofih 
sionable action, and thus differ s-from historic imitation. 
It would be the latter, if it pursued a historic design, if 
it sought to give instruction concerning occurrences 
and the manner of their occurrence. In this case it 
would be obliged to confine itself entirely to historic 
correctness, for its object would be defeated without a 
true representation of actual events. But Tragedy has 
a poetic design, that is, it represents an action ill order 
to move, and to delight by the emotion. Then if it 
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CHiplojB a giTm matmil in oonfcnnity with this its de- 
sign, it poaseases fireedom in imitition : it coDtains the 
power, and even the ebligatioo, to aabcM'dinat».|plon6 
Imth to the laws of po^ry, and to elaborate the' given 
material according to its reqniaitiona. Bat as it ia 
prepared to attain its design, which is emotion, only 
■nder the coiditioo of the greatest harmony with the 
laws of Nature, it stands, without detriment to its his- 
toric freedom, under the rigorous law of natural truth, 
which is called poetic truth in contradistinction from 
that which is histcnic Thus it is plain in what way 
poetic truth may often suflfer from a severe regard for 
historic truth, and inversely, how poetic truth may giun 
so much the more by a stupid yioliition of historie 
troths As the tragic poet, and generally every poet, is 
only subject to the law of poetic truth, the most acrvh 
pulous regard for historic truth can never absolve him 
from his obligation as a poet, can never serve to excuse 
a transgression of poetic truth, or a deficiency of inter- 
est. Hence it betrays very narrow conceptions of the 
Tragic Art, and of composition in general, to drag the 
tragic poet before the tribunal of History, and to de- 
mand instruction from him, who already by virtue of 
his 'Uame is pledged for emotion and delight alone. 
Then even if the poet himself should have surrendered 
his artistic privilege by an anxious submission to his- 
toric truth, thus silently admitting the jurisdiction of 
History over his product, Art rightfully summons him 
before itd tribunal : and if a Death of Herrmann, t 
Minona, a Fust von Stromberg, cannot abide the in- 
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▼estimation, they must be considered very %ioderate 4b 
tragedies, with ever so much punctilious attention' to 
coetai^'^nd to the character of the age and people. 

Fiftfi^, Tragedy is imitation of an action which 
riiows as nien in the condition of suffering. The ex- 
pression, i»e», is nothing less than superfluous, and 
only serves to denote accurately the limits within which 
Tragedy is confined in its choice of objects.- Oar*8yni- 
pathy can be aroused only by the suffering of sensUo- 
moral beings, like ourselvesi Then beings which «re 
discharged from all the restraints of* morality -—as evil 
^>irits are figured in popular fiuper«tition or in the 
poet's imagination — and men, who are like them, — 
also beings whb are free from the constraint of sensu- 
eusness, as we imagine pure intelligences to be, and 
men, who have withdrawn themselves from this con- 
straint to a greater extent thai! human weakness allows 
— all ^hese are equally worthless for the purposes of 
Tragedy. In general thie- conception of suffering, and 
of a suffering in which we should participate, al- 
ready determines that onfy men, in the full sense of 
the word, can be the objects of it. A pure intelli- 
gence cannot suffer, and a human subject who ap- 
proximates in an unusual degree to this pure intelli- 
gence, can never excite a great amount of pathos, be- 
cause his moral nature affords a too prompt protection 
against the suffering of a weak sensuousness. An en- 
tirely sensuous subject, without morality, and such na- 
tures as approach that state, are certainly capable of 
the most fearful degree of suffering) V>ec^u«^ ^€vt leoe- 
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8uou8nes0 has a prepon<)erating inflaence, but, being 
sustained by no moral feeling, they become a prejt to 
this pain : and we turn away with displeasure a||d «Te^ 
sion from a suffering which is entirely helplessAom id 
absolute inactivity of the reason. Then the tragic poet 
justly gives the preference to mixed characters, and hii 
heroic ideal lies at a point equidistant from the aban- 
doned and the perfect. 

Finally, Tragedy combines all these qualities, in 
order to arouse the emotion of sympathy^ Many of the 
regulations which the tragic poet makes, are equally 
applicable to another design, as for instance, one that 
is moral or historical ; but that he intends precisely 
the tragic desigp and no other, frees him. from all de- 
mands which do not coincide with it, but at the same 
time obliges him to conform to this latter design, in 
every special application of the above established rules. 

The final ground, to which all rules for a definite 
mode of composition relate, is called the design of this 
mode : the combinatiou of means whereby a mode of 
composition attains its doiugn, is called its Form. 
Then Design and Form stand to each other in the 
closest relation. The latter is determined, and pre- 
scribed as necessary, by the former ; and the fulfilled 
design will be the result of a felicitously regarded 
form. 

As every mode of composition pursues a design pe 
culiar to itself, it will therefore be distinguished from 
other modes by a peculiar form, for the form is the me- 
dium through which it attains its design. That which 
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It performs distinctiTely, it must perform by yirtne of \ 
ks distiiicti?e quality. The design of Trage<)y is^ 
£iiioli<il!^ its form, imitation of an action inducing 
ioflbrn^ Many modes of composition can have/ in 
eeramoB with Tragedy , the same action for its object. 
If any modes can pursue that which is the design of 
Tragedy, Emotion, although not 4is theh- mam design. 
Thed that which is distinctive in Tl'agedy consists in 
the relation of the form to the design, that is, in the 
manner inr which it uses its object with respect to* Hs 
design, th^ way in which it attains its design through 
its object. 

If it is the design of Tragedy to excite compassioo- 
aie emotion, but if its form is the medium through 
which it attains this design, imitation of a movkig ac- 
tion most be the conthient finbegriff) of all the con- 
ditions under whieh the compassicmating emotion is 
most strongly excited. 

The product of a mode of composition is complete, 
in which the fofm peculiar to this mode has been used 
in the best way for the attainment of its design. Then 
a Tragedy is complete, in which the tragic form, that 
is, the imitation of a moving action, has been made 
most available for the excitement of compassionate 
emotion. Those Tragedies, then, will be the most 
complete, in which the excited sympathy is less the 
effect of the Matter than of the best employed tragic 
Forfld. We may regard this as the ideal of Tragedy. 

Many tragedies, in other respects full of lofty poetic 
beauty, are dramatically faulty, because they do not 
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seek.to attain the design of Tragedy hj tb^. best appli- 
cation of tragic form : and others are so^ because they 
•attain by the tragic form a design^ othe^^ll^lHlB^at of 
Tragedy. Not a few of our most admired picMilte aiE^t 
us solely on account of the Matter, and we are suffi- 
ci^tly generous or careless, to attribute to the bang- 
ling artbt as a merit this property of the material. With 
respect to other pieces we seem to fcurget entirely the 
purpose for which the poet has collected us together in 
the theatre; and content to be agreeably entertained 
by the brilliant play of imagination and wit, we never 
t>bserve that we leave it with untouched hearts. Should 
venerable Art, (for such is that which speaks to the 
divinity within us) commit its case to such arbiters 
through such champions ? Mediocrity alone is inspired 
by the contentment of the public, bttt genius is dis- 
jcouraged and disgraced 7< 
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PREFACE. 

The reason, kke the heart, has its epochs and its 
destiDies, but its history is more rarely dereloped. We 
aeeip to be satisfi^ff^liwith de?eloping the passions in 
their extremes, aberrations and consequences, wiihqut 
regarding their intimate connection with the thoughts 
system: of the individual. The universal root of moral 
d^nrarity is a partial and fluctuating philosophy, so 
much the more dangerous, since it deceives the her 
misted reason with a show of legality, truth and con- 
fiction, and is therefore less under the restraint of a 
native moral sentiment On the contrary, an enlight- 
ened understanding elevates even the sentiments •»— the 
head must fashion the heart. 

In an epoch like the present, when the simplifioetioii 
Bad diffusion of reading have so wond^rfuUy incrf asied 
the thinking community, when the blissful rcmgnfiiioii 
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of ignorance begins to give way to a dawniog impro? e- 
ment, and only a few are willing to remain stationary 
where the accidents of birth hare cast them, it appears 
to be not entirely unimportant to watch the roused and 
progressive reason in certain crises, to adjust c^tain 
truths and errors which insinuate themselves into mor- 
als, and may be respectively the source of kappinesB 
and misery, — and at least, to point out the hiddm 
rocks upon which the proud reason has so often io^ 
fered shipwreck. We seldom arrive at truth except 
through 'extremes ; we must first exhaust error — and 
often madness — before we can attain the radiant god 
of peaceful wisdom. 

A few friends, animated with a like ardor fof truth 
and moral beauty, who have arrived at the same per- 
suasion ft'om very differsot routeSi and now view the 
travdled path wifh tranquil looka^^Uve united in a pro- 
ject to unfdd some revolutions and epochs of thought, 
some excesses of the speculative understanding : and 
under the fiction of two young men of unequal charac- 
ters, to give them to the world in the form of a oocre»- 
pondence. The following letters are the commence- 
ment of this experiment. 

Thus opinions which are set forth in these letters, can 
only be relatively true or false, according as the world 
is tedected in either soul, and in no other. The pro- 
gress of the correspondence wiH demonstrate, how theae 
partial^ often exaggerated, often contradictory assertions, 
will resolve themselves finally into a universal, refined 
and steadfast form of truth. 
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Skepticism and free-thinking are the fever-paroxysms 
of the human spirit, and, even by the unnatural con- 
vulsions which they cause in well organized minds, 
mast at last promote established health. The more 
dazzling and seducing the error, the greater triumph 
for the truth ; the Inore torturing the doubt, the greater 
the summons to conviction and settled certainty. But 
it is necessary to expose this doubt, this error ; know- 
ledge of the disease mast precede the cure. If an im- 
petuous youth fails to discern the truth, it loses as little 
as virtue and religion^ when the vicious disown them. 

These previous remarks were necessary, in order to 
specify the point of view, frt)m which we wish the fol- 
lowing correspondence to be read and judged. 



1 
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. . JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 

In Ootobef . 

Tou bare left me, Raphael, and fair Mature disap- 
pears — the leares fall yellow from the trees, and a sad 
Autumn-mist settles like a pall orer the exhaosled 
fields. I wander solitary through the melancholy cowh 
try, calling Ipudly upon your name, and am wexied that 
my Raphael does not answer me» 

I had endured your last embraces. The moamfol 
rattling of the carriage which b<»re yoahence, at length 
had died away. I, so happy, had already raised a be- 
neficent hillock over the joys of the past, but now you 
stand anew in these scenes, like a departed spirit, and 
are present with me again in each favorite spot of our 
rambles. I have climbed these rocks by your side, 
and wandered through this boundless field of vision. 
In the dim sanctuary of these beech trees we fir t con- 
ceived the bold ideal of our friendship. It was here 
that we first opened the ancestral tables of the spirit, 
and Julius found in Raphael so near a kinsman. There 
is no fountain, no thicket, no hill, where a memory of 
vanished bliss does not ever dash athwart my peace. 
All, all has conspired against my recovery ; for wher- 
ever I tread, I recall the sad scene of our separation. 

What have you created me, Raphael? What so 
lately has become of me! Great, dangerous man, 
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woal4 that i had nevet known you, er.neTer lost job ! 
Hasten back upon the wkigs of lo? e, return, or the 
tender ihoot of your planting is gone. Con your mild 
spirit venttire to leave your attempted work so far^lrom 
its completion. The ground-^iUars of your proud wis- 
dour totter in my brain and heart, all the splendid paK 
aces built by ymi, fall prostrate, laid Ae bruised' worm 
writhes sofrowiully am<Hig the ruins. 

Happy Eden-time, when with blindfold eyes I reeled 
through lile, like one drunken — ^ when every curiosity 
and wish were bouilded by the paternal horixoD"*^ 
when a dear sunset portended for me nothing loftier 
than a fair auroral morrow-^ when only a gazette'ad- 
Boikished me of the world, only the deatb-kneU, of 
eternity,- only spectre tales, of an account • beyond the 
grave "^ when I still quailed before a spirit of Evil and 
clung the more afbctionately to the Divinity. I fielt 
and was happy. Raphael has taught me to think, and 
1 am in the path to lament my creation. 

• Creation 1*** That is only a sound without sense, 
which my reason cannot admit. There was a time 
when I was conscious of nothings when none were con- 
scious of me ; so we say, I wall not. That time is no 
more^ and so we say that I -am created. But we know 
nothing more of the millions who have appeared ftv 
centuries, and yet we say they are. On what do we 
gfonnd the right to affirm a beginning and deny an 
endt We maintain that the cessation of spiritual exist- 
enoe contradicts the infinite goodness. • Then did this 
infinite goodness first originate witii the creation of 
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the world ? If there has been a period when spirits did 
not exists was the infinite goodness, even a whole- pre* 
vioas eternity, ineffective ? H the fabric o£ the world 
is a perfection of the Creator, was his -perfection in« 
complete before the world's, creaticm 1 Bat such .a pre- 
sumption contradicts the idea of the perfected God, the» 
were there no creation^- whither, Raphael, have I 
reasoned myself? Fearful labyrinth of my condih' 
aioii« i I reject the Creator, as soon as I believe* m a 
God. Then wherefore do I need a Ood, if I suffiee 
without 4i Creates t » - 

" You have stolen the belief which gave me joy. Ton 
have taught me to despise, where once I worshipped. 
A thousand things were so venerable to me, before 
your gloomy wisdom exposed them. I saw a throng 
press chUrch-ward, I heard their inspired devotion 
unite in fraternal worship — twice I stood by the bed 
of death, twice saw — the mighty miracle of religion, 
the hope of heaven victorious over the terrors of anni- 
hilation, and the fresh beams of joy kindling in the dim 
eye of the dying. 

Divine, yes divine must the doctrine be, I cried, 
which the best of men acknowledge, which conquers so 
mightily, and so wonderfully consoles. Your cold wis* 
d6m quenched ray enthusiasm. For you said to me, 
just as many once thronged around the hermse and the 
temples, of Jupiter, just as many have as cheerfully 
awMintod their iuneral-^ile in honor of their Brahma* 

»k jMrfiad so odious in paganism, prove 
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Believe ncfihmghni yput own reason, you contiBiied. 
There it nolhiiig holy hut truth; What the ji^ason re- 
cogkiiaeSy IB 4Tuth< I obeyed you, sacrificed all my 
opimons, .fired, like that desperate conqueror, all my 
ships, whan<I landed on this islattd, and destroyed all 
hopes. of retreat loan no longer be reconciled with 
an opinion which I once derided^ My reason is now 
att to me, ray only guarantee for divinity, .virtue, im- 
mwtality. Woe to me henceforth, if I find this to- be 
only a surety for denial, if. roy veneration sinks befoce 
its conclusions, if a shattered brain^faread' agitates its 
operations. Henteiarth my happiness depends upon 
the harmonious action of the sensorium. Woe to me, 
if the* swings of this instrument give an uncertain sound 
in the critical periods of my existence — if my convic- 
tions flutter with my. pulsations ! . 



i^k^i 



JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 

Toqn doctrine 'has flattered my pride. I was a 
prisoner — you have led me forth to the cta^ ; the 
gidden light and the illimitable expanse have delighted 
my eyes. Hitherto I was content with the modest fame 
•f being called a good aon of my family, a firiend of my 
firiends, a useful -member of society ; you have changed 
me into a oitizen of the universe. My desires had 
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made ye^ no inroad upon the rights of tlic great . I 
tolerated the fbitunate, amce begganT tol«*ated bml 
I blushed not to enry one part of humanityi ainee a 
stiJl greater part remained for me to 'pity. Nov I 
learned for the first time, that my claim to enjoynwit 
was as weighty as that of my brethren. Now I par- 
oeifed that I appropriated a portion of atmoq^ h er e no 
greater or less, than the lords of the eartfcb Raphail 
severed erery bond of eoDformity and <^>inion, I feb 
myself entirely firee ; for the reason, said Raphael to dm, 
is the <mly monarchy in the world of i^irit ; I bore my 
imperial throne in my brain. All things in beayen aad 
on earth, hare no raloe, no estimation, beyond that 
conceded by the reason. The whc^e creation is mine, 
for I possess an indisputable anthority to enjoy it fidly. 
All spirits — one degree lower than Uie Infinite Spirit 

— are my peers, since we all obey one principle, do 
homage to one sovereign. 

Haw elevated and magnificent sounds this annuncia- 
tion ! What store for my thirst after knowledge ! But 

— unhappy contradiction of Nature — this free, aspir- 
ing spirit is wound into the inflexible, immutable clock- 
work of a mortal body, embroiled with its little wants, 
yoked to its petty destinies, -^ this god is banished lo a 
world of worms. The vast space of Nature is open to 
his activity, but he may not entertain two ideas at once. 
His eyes bear him to the porch-lamp of divinity, but he 
himself most slowly and painfully creep towatds it 
through the elements of time. To exhaust one enjoy* 
ment he must renounce all others ; tvo unlimited do* 
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mtta are too greot lor his narrow heart Each newly 
aequired joy oosts him the sum of all the former onetf, 
fttid the ptesent moment ia the sepulchre of all the past 
A lover's hour is a pulsation dedueted from friendship. 
Wherever I look, Raphael, how confined is man ! 
How grea t_the distance between his pretensions and 
thg JL fulfil ment ! How enviable his beneficent slumber 
— wake him not ! He is so happy till he begins to 
ask, whither he must go, and whence he came. Rea- 
son is a torch in a dangeon. The prisoner knew no- 
thing of the light, but a dream of freedom gleamed over 
him, like a flash in the night, which leaves it all the 
darker. Oar philosophy i» the unfortunate curiosity 
ci GSdqpQs, who never cewed to inquire, till the hide- 
<ma oracle solved itself: 

" Who taid yhence art thou, ncvef caftst thou know ! " 

J)oes your wisdom recompense me for that- of which 
It has d^ived me 1 If you had no k^y to heaven, why 
nhould you have i<»rced me fi'om the earth { If you 
kiiew b^oreband, that the way to wisdom led through 
the frightful defiles of doubt, why did you hazard the 
innocent peace of your Julius upon this doubt|td cast ? 

If something had 



Is lying all too near upon the Good 
Which I had thought to do, t fhin forbear 
To ao thrOood. 

Tow hare torn down a hut thiit was inhabited, and have 
founded oo the [riace a splendid palac# of the dead. • 
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Raphael, I demand my soul from jon. I am not 
hi^py. My oomfage has goae, and I distrust liiy own 
powers. Write to me qaicklyl Only your healing 
hand can poor bahn into my bnming woiiiid» 



« M l' 



RAPHAEL TO .JULIUS- 

Happiness Hke ours, Jnliiis, without intemiptioa, 
would be too mueh for a human lot. This thought of- 
ten haunted me in the fuU enjoyment of our friendship. 
What then embittered my bliss, was a wholesome pre* 
paration to alleviate my present condition. Having 
been tempered in the stern school of resignation, I am 
more ahve to the consolation of seeing in our separa- 
tion, an easy sacrifice, wherewith to compensate 'destiny 
for the joys of a future union. You never knew til! 
no#, what renunciation is. For the ikst time yoa 
suffer. 

And yiet perhaps it is for your benefit that I am just 
now torn from your side. You are afflicted with a dis- 
ease, from which, in order to be secure from a relapse, 
you can only recover of yourself. The more forsaken 
you feel, the more you will call into requisition every 
remedy within yourself; the less immediate alleviation 
f/Wk receive from deceitful palliatives, the more surely 
jou wiU succeed m totally eradicating the eyil. 
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• . I 4o n6t repent of having routed yon from yoar 8we6C 
^etm; althoagh your present condition* is painibl. I 
bKwe done nothing but hasten a crisis, which sooner or 
later infallibly occurs to such souYs as your own, while 
everything depends upon the period of life in which it 
18 endnred. There are situations in which it is fearful 
to despair of truth and virtue. Woe to him, who has 
to contend with the subtilties of a refining reason, while 
still under the dominion of passion. I have fully ex- 
perienced what that is, and to guard you from such a fate, 
BOlhing remained for me but to render this unavoidable 
contagion harmless by inoculation* 

And what more favorable moment could I choose for 
it, Julius ? You stood before me in the full vigor of 
youth, body and spirit in the lordliest prime, oppressed 
by no cares, fettered by no passion, free and strong, to 
meet the ^eat conflict whose reward is the noble calm 
of conviction. Truth and error were not yet woven 
into your interests. Your enjoyments and virtues were 
independent of both. You needed no bug-bear to warn 
you froQi low excesses. A taste for nobler pleasures 
had made them odious to you. You were good from in- 
slincty from unpolluted moral grace. I had nothing to 
fear for your morality, if a structure fell^ on which it 
wo not founded. And so your misgivings do not 
alarm me. I kno^ you too wdl, Julius, , whatever a 
lOelaBclioly humor may suggest to you ! 

Ungrateful man! You slander reason, you forget 
what joys it has already- afforded yoo^ Even if you 
could baiw avoided during life the perils of skepticism^ 
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ii would hare be^n ray daty not to bsre widihdd en* 
joymenU from you, of which yoa were capable and d^ 
■erying. The point on which you stood waa not wor* 
thy of you. The path, up which yo«r toiled, ceospca- 
aated you for all of which I deprived you. I remember 
with what tranapdrt you Messed the moment when the 
acales fell from your eyea. And perhi^s thai ardar, 
with which yoa embraced the truth, has led yoqr ^ 
devouring fancy to an abyss, from which yon afarink 
with horror. 

I must fi^ow the track of your inquiries, in cfder 
to discover the source of your complaints. Once jm 
wrote down the result of your reflections. Send me 
thai. paper and then I will answer you. 



JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 

Tnis morning I have been rummaging my papers, and 
have recovered a Jost essay^ composed in those happy 
hours of my proud enthusiasm. Ri^hael^ how that 
whole period has changed : like the wooden scaffdding 
of the stage when the lights are gone. My heart sought 
for itself a philosophy^ and fancy interposed her dreams. 
That which was warmest was for me the traest 

I seardi for the lawa of spirii — I suive t^reaek the 
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infinite^ but I forget to demonstrate that they really 
exist : and so a bold attack of Materialism overthrows 
my creation. 

Peruse this fragment, dear Raphael. May you suc- 
ceed in rekindling the expiring sparks of my enthu- 
siasm, in reconciling me with my genius — but as for 
my pride, it has sunk so deeply that e?en Raphael's ap- 
probation will hardly raise it again. 



23 
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THEOSOPHY OP JULIUS. 



WORLD AND MIND: 

The universe is a thought of the Deity. Since this 
idea] spirit-form has stepped forth into reality and the 
new-horn world has embodied the draught of its maker 
— pardon me this human representation — it is the 
business of every thinking being to discover the first 
outline in this existing whole, the principle of the 
machine, the unity in the composition ; to search for 
the law in the phenomenon antl to analyze the struc- 
ture to its ground-plan. Thus I find only a single 
mode (Erscheinung) in nature, namely, Mind, the 
thinking essence. The great embodiment which we 
call World, now remains to me remarkable, only be- 
cause it is at hand to denote by symbols the manifold 
expressions of that essence. All within and without 
me is only a hieroglyph of a power which resembles 
me. The laws of Nature are the ciphers, which Mind 
combines, to make itself intelligible to Mind — the al- 
phabet, by whose means all spirit communicates with 
the Father of spirits and with itself. Harmony, truth, 
order, beauty, excellence, give me joy, because they 
place me in the active condition of their designer, their 
possessor, because they reveal to me the presence of a 
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rational, sensible being, and leave me to divine my 
affinity with that being. A new experience in this 
kingdom of truth, gravitation, the discovered circulation 
of the blood, the nature-system of Linnaeus, tell me di- 
rectly the same as an antique recovered from Hercu- 
laneum — both give only a reflection of a spirit, a new 
acqoaintance with an existence \ik€ my own. ■ I con- 
verse with the Infinite through the instrument of Na- 
ture, through universal history : I read the soul of the 
artist in his Apollo. 

Reason from effect to cause, Raphael, if you would 
persuade yourself. Every condition of the human 
sotfl has somewhere a similitude in the physical crea- 
tion, whereby it is indicated, and not artists and poets 
alone, but even the . most abstract reasoners, have sup- 
pliedi themselves firom this rich magazine. Lively ac- 
tivity we call firjB, time is a stream which hurriedly rolls 
away, eternity is a circle : a secret conceals itself in 
the midnight, and truth dwells in the sun. I even be- 
gin to believe, that the future destiny of the human 
soul lies prophesied in the dark oracle of the material 
<^reation. Each coming spring, which attracts the bud- 
ding plant from the earth's bosom, gives me insight into 
the sad enigma of d^ath, and confutes my anxious fears 
of an eternal sleep. The swallow, which we find tor* 
pid in winter, and see revived in spring, the dead ca- 
terpillar which lifts itself, renewed as a butterfly, in the 
air, afford us striking symbols of our immortality. 

How notable does all become to me ! Now, Ra- 
phael, everything around «>me is teeming with Ufa I 



no desert m the whole of Natwre. Wherer^ I 
4is60Ter a body, there I sappoee a apurit — where I 
peirceftTe moikMLy there I di? ine a tiicNighL 

Wime no dead lie bioied, where no lesametko is, 

Ahnighty qpeaksto me through His works, and 
I nnderstaiid. the doctrine of an omnipresent God. 



IDKA. 

All spirks are attracted by per fe ction. All -—with 
■ome departures^ bvt no sin^ ezceptioii -— all striTe 
after the condition in which thej hare the highest free 
ntterance of their powers, all possess the commcm im- 
poise to extend the q>here of their actiritj, to absorb 
aD things, to collect and appropr i ate what thej recog* 
niie as good, as excellent, as attractire. Intuition of 
die beautifiil, the true, the excdlent, is a momentary 
possesion of those qualities. We oorsdres step into 
wbaterer condition we perceire. We are posses s ors of 
a Tirtue, authcnrs of an acti<Mi, discorerers of a truth, 
holders of a happiness, at the moment when we enter- 
tain a c(Micepti<Mi of them. We oorselres become the 
object of our perceptions. Do not here confose me, 
Raphael, with a dubious sneer ; this su]^po8itioQ is the 
foundation upon which I ground all the subsequent 
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trgumenty and ,we must agree, before I can have the 
courage to complete my edifice. 

The internal feeling of every one responds to this. 
If, for example, we admire a deed of magnanimity, valor, 
wisdom, does not a secret consciousness in our hearts 
whisper, that we are able to do the like ? Does not 
the deep blush which mantles our cheeks while listen- 
ing to a history of such, betray that our modesty trem- 
bles at the consequent admiration — that we are em- 
barrassed at the praise which the ennobling of our na- 
tures must acquire for us ? Yes, at such a moment 
^ven our bodies harmonize with every motion of the 
actor, and openly express that our souls have passed 
over into his condition. When present, Raphael, 
where a great event was related before a numerous as- 
sembly, did you never perceive how the narrator him* 
self expected the incense and absorbed the q)plause 
which was offered up >to his hero ; and if you were ever 
the narrator, did you not surprise your heart in this 
pleasant illusion ? You have had examples, Raphael, 
of the eagerness with which I can quarrel with my 
bosom triend for the .x.eading of a beantiiul narrativB 
or an excellent poem^ and my heart would secretly 
confess, that it only envied you the laurel which passes 
from the actor to the narrator. A quick and deep vV 
istic feeling for virtue passes universally as a great dis* 
position for virtue, as on the contrary one does not 
hesitate to suspect the heart of a man, whose head 
comprehends moral beauty slowly and with difficvdty. 

Do not object to me, that frequently, throHgfa a li?ely 
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recognition of a perfection the opposite imperfection 
discovers itself, that a deep enthusiasm for excellence 
often seizes even the wicked, that a desire for lofty 
herculean greatness sometimes animates the weaL I 
know, for example, that our admired Haller, who so 
manfully unmasked the cherished inanity of idle rank, 
to whose philosophical greatness I have paid the tribute 
of so much veneration, — that even he was unable to 
refuse the still emptier inanity of a knight' s-star, which 
was an affront to his greatness. I am convinced that 
in tl)e happy moment of the ideal, the artist, the phir 
losopher, and the poet are actually the great and good 
men whose image they portray;. but with many this 
ennobling of the spirit is only an unnatural condition, 
violently induced by a quicker agitation of the blood, 
a bolder flight of fancy ; but which for that very reason 
vanishes in haste, like every other enchantment, and de- 
livers the exhausted heart to the despotic whim of ab- 
ject passions. The exhausted heart, I say — for an 
universal experience teaches, that the relapsing sinner 
is always the more desperate, that the renegades of vir- 
tue only take a sweeter compensation in the arms of 
vice for the onerous constraint of repentance. 

I wished to prove, Raphael, that an external condi- 
tion is our own, if we perceive it ; that perfection be- 
comes our own at the instant when we create for our- 
(selves a representation of it, that our satisfaction at 
truth, beauty and virtue finally resolves itself into the 
consciousness of a personal nobility, a personal enrich^ 
medt ; and I think I have proved it 
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We have conceptions of the wisdom, goodness and 
justice of the Most High, but none of his omnipotence. 
To denote his omnipotence we assist ourselves with 
the serial representation of three successions ; Nothing, 
His Will, Something. It is darkness and chaos — 
God says let there be light, and there is light. If we 
had a real idea of his active omnipotence, we should be 
creators, as He is. 

Then every perfection which I perceive, becomes 
my own — it gives me joy because it is my' own, I 

« 

desire it because I love myself. Perfection in nature 
is no property of matter, but of spirit. All spirits are 
happy in their perfection. I desire the happiness of all 
spirits, because I love myself The felicity which I 
imagine, becomes my felicity; therefore it behoves me 
to awaken these representations, to repeat, to elevate 
them — it behoves me to diffuse felicity around me. 
Whatever beauty, whatever excellence, whatever en- 
joyment I produce externally, I produce internally; 
whatever I neglect or destroy, I neglect to my own 
loss : I desire felicity for others, because I desire it for 
myself. Desire for the felicity of others we call benevo- 
lence. 
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LOVE. 

Now, dear Raphael, let me look around. The 
height is gained, the mist has fallen, I stand as in a 
hlooming landscape, girt by immensity. A purer sun- 
shine has illuminated all my conceptions. 

Then Love — the fairest phenomenon in the animated 
creation, the omnipotent magnet in the world of spirit, 
the source of devotion and the noblest virtue — Loves 
only the reflection of this single power, an attraction of 
the excellent, founded on an instantaneous exchange of 
personality, a reciprocity of being. 

If I hate, I deprive myself of something ; if I love, I 
am the richer by what I love. Pardon is the recovery 
of tin alienated possession — human hatred a prolonged 
suicide — selfishness the greatest poyerty of a cre'ated 
being. 

When Raphael stole from my last embrace, my soul 
was rent, and I wept at the loss of my fairer half. On 
that holy evening — you well rimember — when our 
souls for the first time passionately came in contact, all 
your great feelings were mine, I laid claim to your ex- 
cellence through my eternal right of possession alone ; 
prouder to love you, than to be loved by you, for the 
first has made me a Raphael. 

Such the powerful impulse of affection, 
That m gentle stress of sweet connection, 
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Bound our faoarts forever into one I 
Raphael, hand in hand with thee ascendingi 
I essay the path that upward tending, 

Melts within the spirit-sun. 

Happy, ah thrice happy ! Have I Ibuiid thee. 
Out of millions twined ipyself around thee> 

And of milKons thou alone art mine. 
Let then Chaos with returning ocean, 
Dash all atoms in a wild oommotion— 

&Ter will my heart repose on thine. 

In thine eyes a kindred gl'ance hestowing, 
See I not my owh Elysium glowing? 

Only do I love myself in thee. 
Nature decks herself ia brighter splendor, 
And the heaven lying clear and tender, • 

Mirrored in my firtend { see. ^ 

• 

Crently dries her tears reviving sorrow, 
Seeking on the breiast of love 'to borrow 

Respite sweet from passion's wave. 
And the bliss that tortures yet entnemoes, 
Raphael, seeks within thy spirit-glances 

Longingly a rapturous gra^B. 

If alone within aieation living, 

Sottis to crags my fancy would be giving, 

I would kiss them and embrace. 
Should I vex the ether with my sighing, 
All the clcfls would cheer me with replying — 

Sympathy is wide as space. 



Love finds no place in the unison of sools, but only 
n their harmony. I recognize with jrieastire %iy feel- 
igs again in the mirror of your own, but I devour 



\ 
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with fiery longing the nobler ones, in which I am de- 
ficient. One principle governs love and fi-iendship. 
The tender Desdemona loyes her Othello for the dan- 
gers which he has encountered ; the manly Othello 
loves her for the tears which she shed for him. 

There are moments in life, when we are dileposed to 
press to our bosom every flower and every distant star, 
every lofty ^irit of our divining — an embracing of all 
nature, as of our beloved. Tou understand me, Ra- 
phael. The Divinity is already very near to that man, 
who has succeeded in collecting all beauty and great- 
ness, all excellence, both in the small and great of na- 
ture, and in evolving from this manifoldness the great 
unity. The whole creation wnks into his personality. 
If each man loved all men, then every individual would 
possess the world. 

The philosophy of our times — I fear — contradicts 
this doctrine. Many of our thinkers have lent them- 
selves to sneer out of the human soul this heavenly im- 
pulse, to obliterate the seal of Divinity, and to dissipate 
this energy, this noble enthusiasm, in the cold, deathly 
breath of a sordid indifference. In the slavish feeling 
of their own abasement, they have contracted with 
Self-love, that dangerous enemy of benevolence, to ex- 
plain a phenomenon which was too godlike for their 
narrow hearts. They have woven their comfortless 
doctrine out of a paltry egoism, and have made their 
own limitations the unit-measure of the Creator : de- 
generate slaves, who cry down freedom amid the clank 
of their fetters. Swift, who has converted the fault of 
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folly iilto the infamy of hnmanity, and first wrote his 
own name on the pillory which he built for the whole 
race — Swift himseff could not inflict upon human nar 
tare a wound so deadly as these perilous thinkers, who 
fidorn Self-love with all the display" of subtilty and gen- 
ius, and ennoble it to a system. • 

Why should it undervalue' the whde race, because a 
few members happen to despiiir of its wcMlh ? 

I confess freely, I bdieve in- the reality •f a disinter- 
ested Love. I am lost, if there is none — I give up di- 
vinity, immortality and vittue^^ I have no evidence re- 
maining for these hopes, if I cease to have faith in 
Love. A- spirit who loves himself alone, is an atom\ 
bating in the immeasurable void. , 



■.••••.• 



SACRIFICE. 

. • -r * - 

But love has produced effects which seem to con- 
ii'adict its own nature. 

. I can imagine, that I increase njy own h£4[)pine3s by 
a. sacrifice which I bring to the happiness of another — 
but what if this sacrifice be my Hfe? And history has 
.examples of such a sacrifice, and I feel deeply that it 
ought 1K) cost me nothing -.to di^ for RaphaePs safety. 
Hofii is it posfiibki that we ctmsider <^atb a means to 
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increase the sum of our enjoyments. How can tte 
Gessati(»i of my existence consist with the improvement 
of my being? ^ 

The supposition of an immortality destroys this coih 
tradicti(»i — but it also defaces forever the lofty grao^ 
of this phenomenon. Love forbids regard to a rewardr 
ing future. There must be virtue which i^uffiees ^ven 
without the thought of immortality, which effects the 
same sacrifice, even at the peril of annihilaticm. 

True, it ennobles the human soul to sacrifice present 
to eternal advantage — it is the highest point of egoism 
— - but egoism and love divide mankind into two very 
dissimilar classes, whose limits never interfere. Ego- 

(bm erects its centre in itself; Love plants it beyond it- 
self, in the axis of the eternal All. Love intends unity : 
egoism is solitude. Love is the co-ruling oitizen of a 
flourishing republic ; egoism, a despot in a desolate crea- 
tion. Egoism sows for gratitude, love is willing to 
reap ingratitude. Love bestows, egoism lends — the 
same in the sight of the judging truth, whether it lends 
on the enjoyment of the next moment, or on the pros- 
pect of a martyr-crown — the same, whether the inter- 
est falls in this life or in the other. 

Imagine, Raphael, a truth, which will benefit the 
whole human race to distant centuries — suppose too, 
this truth condemns its confessor to death, and can 
only be proved, only be believed, if he dies. Imagine 
then a man with the clear, embracing sunlight of gen- 
ius, with the fire-wheel of inspiration, with the whole 
sublime capacity for Love. Let the perfect ideal of that 
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great effect rise in his soul — in the hour of dark mis- 
giving let all the hs^y ones whom he will make, pass 
before him — - let the present and the future crowd at 
ODce into his i^irit, -^ and' now answer me, does this 
man need the reference to another life ? 

The sum of all these feelings will weave themselves 
'Mo his personality,- will flow into one with his Me. 
He himself is the mankind which he now imagines. 
It is a body, in which his life hangs like a drop of 
Uood, forgotten and superfluons, — how quickly will 
be shed it for its safety ! 



GOD. 

Evert perfection in the universe is united in God. 
God and Nature are two Magnitudes, equal to each 
other. 

The whole sum of harmonious activity^ which exists 
together in the divine Substance, is isolated in Nature, 
the fac-simile of that Substance, into innumerable 
grades and measures. Nature (allow me this figurative 
expression) is an infinitely divided God. 

The divine Me has dispersed itself into numberless 
sensible substances, as a white beam of light is decom- 
posed by the prism into seven colored rays. And a di- 
vine being would be evolved firom the union of all these 
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substances, as the seven colored rays disserve again inta 
the clear light-beam. . The existing form, of Natore is 
the optic glass, and all the activitm of i^irits are only 
an infinite color-play of that simple divine ray. Should 
it ever please the Almighty to shatter this prism, then 
the barrier betwixt himself an4 the world would fall to 
ruin, all spirits would disappear into one Infinite spirit, 
all accords would melt into one harmcHiy, all streams 
would rest in one ocean. 

The attraction of the elements gave to -Nature its 
material form. The attraction of spirits multiplied and 
continued to infinity must finally lead to the abolition 
of that separation, or (may I utter it, Raphael ?) create 
God. Such an attraction is Love. 

Then Love, dear Raphael, is the ladder on which we 
climb to a likeness unto God. Without assumption, 
and unconsciously, we tend thitherward. 



Lifi^less clay-guoups are we, if despising — 
We are gods, if each the other prizing, 

For the sweet constraint of lore we pine. 
Through the ranks of spirits uncreating, 
Upward rules this impulse unabating, 

Even to the throne divine. 



Hand in hand, with never checked career, 
From the pagan to the Grecian seer 

Standing next the lowest seraph's place, 
Wander we in circling dance fraternal, 
Till within the sea of light eternal 

Sinking, vanish time and space* 
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Friendless yearned the universal Maker, 
* Framing spirit for His joy's partaker, 

Holy mirror of His holiness ; 
Yet no equal with the Highest dwelleth. 
But eternity around Him swelleth 
From the cup of Life's excess. 

Love, Raphael, is the potent arcanum, again to re- 
store the degraded king of gold from the unsightly 
chalk, to rescue the eternal from the perishable, and 
the great oracle of Duration from the destroying brand 
of Time. 

What is the sum of all the preceding ? 

Let us perceive excellence, and it becomes our own. 
Let us become intimate with the lofly, ideal Unity, and 
we shall cling together with fraternal love. Let us plant 
beauty and joy, and we reap the same. Let us think 
clearly, and we shall love passionatdy. Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect, said the 
Founder of our faith. Weak humanity recoiled at this 
injunction, therefore he expresses himself more iAtelli- 
gibly : love one another. 

Wisdom, with the sunny look, 
Mighty goddess, cannot brook . 
Love's triumphant presence ! 

Up the steep and starry road. 
To the Infinite's abode. 

Who befom thee' going 
Boldly rends the veil away, , 
Through the grave, lets in the day, 

Heaven to thee Showing;?' 
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Thi^er lured she not at irill, 
Could we be immortal still ? 
Can the angels Godward press, 
SaYittg through her holiness? 
Loye alone conducts the soul 
To the Father of the Whole — 
All her might confess. 



Here, Ri^hael, you have the creed of mj reascHi^ t 
liasty outline of my attempted creation. In such wiie 
have the seeds sprung up, which yourself scattered m 
my soul. Rejoice or laugh or blush at your pupil, as 
you please ; but this philosophy has ennobled my heart, 
and adorned the perspective of my life. It is possible, 
dear friend, that the whole firame«Work of my ocmchfr' 
sions has been an unsubstantial vision. The world, as 
I have here portrayed it, is perhaps nowhere actual hot 
in the brain of your Julius : perhaps after the lapse of 
the million years of that Judge, on whose seat the 
promised wiser man sits, I may be ashamed of my raw 
design at sight of the true original. All this may hi^ 
pen, I expect it ; but then if reality bears no reseoH 
blance to my dreams, it will be a more majestic, a 
more delightful surprise. Should my ideas indeed be 
fairer than the ideas of the eternal Creator? What — 
would He suffer his sublime work of art to fall below 
the anticipations of a mortal connoisseur ? It is the 
very ordeal of his great achievement, and the sweetest 
triun^h for the greatest of spirits, that false cmidu- 
sions and illusory perceptions of himself do no harm, 
that every serpent-fold of the licentious reason at last 
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Strikes into tke strait path of eternal trnth, that finally 
the same mouth receives 4II its lingering tributaries. 
Rfqphael) what ideas does that artist awake in me, who, 
however deformed in -a thousand copies, still preserves 
his identity ip all *the thousand, and whom even the 
desecrating h^nd of a bungler eaanot 4eprive of that 
homage which is his due. 

Besides, if my statement were entirely false, and 
what is more, utterly spurious, I am convinced that it 
must be so necessarily ; and yet it is possible that all 
results may ccnncide therewith^ Our whde knowledge, 
as all philosophers agree, consists in a conventional 
illusion, with which neverthdess the strictest truth may 
subsist Our purest conceptions are by no means 
images of things, but only their necessarily determined 
and coexisting signs. Neither Ck>d, nor the human 
soul, nor the World- are actually that which we consider 
them. Our ideas of those things are only the endemic 
forms, through which the pjianet which we inhabit 
transmits them to us. Our brain belongs to this planet, 
consequently also the idioms of our conceptions which 
lie Ettored there. But the power of the soul is peculiar, 
necessary, and ever like itself; . the cfqprice of the ma- 
terial through which it expresses itself, does not alter 
the eternal laws by which that expression is made, so 
Icmg as this caprice does no$ contradict itself, so long 
as the symbol corres^Kmds to the thing symbolized. 
Just as reflection unfolds the relations of the dioms, 
these reUtticNQs must actually exist in the things themr 
selves. Then truth is no property of the idioms, but of 
34 
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the results — not the similaritj of the symbol with the 
thing symbolized, of the conception with the object, 
hut the agreement of this conception with the laws of 
reflection. In Ibe same way mathematics makes use 
of figures which exist nowhere but upon paper, and 
finds by meant of them what exists in the actual world; 
What similarity, for example, hare the letters A and B, 
the signs : and = , + and — ^, with the fact that con- 
stitutes our result ? And yet the comet, predicted for 
centuries, advances from the farthest heaven — the ex- 
pected planet crosses the di^k of the sun ! Columbus 
the world-discoverer, ventures, on the infallibility of his 
calculation, the hazardous* strife with an unexplored 
ocean, to seek the second half yet wanting to the known 
hemisphere, the great island Atlantis, wherewith to fill 
the chasm on his chart. He found it, this island of his 
paper, and his reckoning was just Would it have 
been less so, if a hostile storm had shattered his ships, 
or driven them back to their port ? The human reason 
makes a similar calculation, if it surveys the supersen- 
suous with the aid of the sensuous, and applies the 
mathematics of its results to the physics c^ the hidden 
world. But the reckoning still wants its last proof, 
for no traveller has returned from that land, to recount 
its discovery. 

Human nature, and each individual^ has its own 
limitations. For the former we will console ourselves 
reciprocally : the latter will excuse to Raphael the in- 
experience of his Julias. I afti poor in conceptions, a 
stranger to many sciences which are deemed indispen- 
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sable (o researches of thiskiDd. I hive belonged to 
no philosophical school, and have read fevr books. It 
may be, that here and there I substitute my fancies fdt 
the stricter deductions of reason, thrt I sell' the free 
play of my Uood, the doubts and needs of my heart, for 
sober wisdom ; even that, my friend, should not cause 
n»e to rue the lost moments. It is actual gaia for the 
universal perfection, it was the foresight of the All-wise 
spirit, that the wandering reason should people the 
chaotic land of dreams, and fertilize the barren soil of 
codtradiction. We esteem not only the mechanical 
artist, who polishes the rough diamond into the gem, 
but also the other, who .ennobles the common stone 
into the specious dignity of th^ diamond. Assiduous 
Form can sometimes cause the massive truth of Matter 
to be forgotten. £very exercise of reflection, every re* 
fined subtilty of the spirit, is a slight step towards its 
perfection — and every perfection must attain existence 
in the complete world. Reality does not restrict itself 
to the absolutely necessary, it comprehends also the re- 
latively necessary^ every production of the brain, every 
tissue of wit, has an inviolable right of citizenship in 
this higher sense of creation. In the infinite design of 
nature, no activity need be omitted^ no degree of pl^a-^ 
sure be wanting to the universal happiness. The 
world's great steward, who does not let a mote fall use^ 
less, or a corner remain unpeopled^ where there is still 
room for animate enjoyment, who nourishes asps and 
spiders with the poisons that are deadly to man, who 
calls out a growth firom the province of Corruption, who 
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dispenses fhigally the little buds of rapture which might 
generate ddirium^ who finally elaborates vice and fbllj 
into eicelleiice, and knew how to weave the great idea 
of inperial Rome from the lust of Tarquinius Sextns, 
^this inventive spirit should not reject even error for 
his great designs, and let this ample world-tract in the 
human soul lie savage and joyless. Every aptness of 
the reason, even in error, increases its aptness for the 
reception of truth. 

Dear friend of my soul, let me constantly add my 
mite to the vast iveb of human wisdom. The son-im- 
age is painted differently in the dew-drop of the morn- 
ing and in the majestic mirror of the earth-girdling 
ocean I But shame upon the dull and misty morass 
which never receives and never gives it back ! A 
million plants drink from the four elements of natnre. 
A store-house istands open for all ; but they mingle and 
produce their sap in a million different ways. Such 
fkir manifoldness proclaims a rich lord of the house. 
There are four elements from which all spirits create ; 
their Me, Nature, God and the Future. All unite and 
produce in a million different ways, but there is one 
truth which, like a prime axle, passes through all re- 
ligions and all systems : — *' approach the God of your 
own conceptions." 
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RAPHAEL TO JULIUS. 

It would be bad, truly, if there were no other way 
of giving you peace, Julius, than by again restoring to 
you a belief in the firstling of your reflections. - 1 ha?e 
found again in your papers, with inward satisfaction, 
those ideas whose germination I witnessed. They are 
worthy of a soul like yours, but you cannot and need 
not remain stationary here. There are joys for erery 
age, and pleasures for each stage of the spirit. 

It must indeed be hard for you to tear yourself from 
a system which was so entirely adapted to the exigent 
cies o£ your heart. No other, I renture to say, will- 
again take root so deeply within you,^d perHaips you 
only need to be lefl entirely to yourself, to become 
sooner or later reconciled again with your favorite 
ideas. You would soon discover the weak points of 
opposing systems, and then, with equal indemonstrable- 
ness, seize the most desirable, or perhaps find new 
reasons for saving, at least the essential, even at the 
expense of some bold assertions. 

But all this is not in my plan. You should attain to a>^ 
higher freedom of spirit , where you would, no longer | 
need such helps. Truly this is not the work of a mo- 
ment. The usual aim of the earliest culture is subju- 
gation of the spirit, and of all the tricks of education, 
this at first almost always succeeds. Even you> with all 
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the elaflticity of yotir character, appeared destined, 
more than a thousand others, to a willing submission to 
the sway of opinions, and this condition of minority 
would have the longer lasted with you, the less you fdt 
its oppression. Your head and heart are in the closest 
union. The doctrine becomes estimable to you through 
the teacher. You soon succeed in discovering its in- 
teresting side, in exalting it according to the wants of 
your heart, and in consoling yourself by resignation for 
those points which must offend you. Yqu despise at- 
tacks against such opinions, as the malicious revenge 
of a slavish soul under the rod of its task-master. You 
paraded your chains, which you thought you bore from 
free choice. 

Thus I found you, and I saw with grief, how often in 
the enjoyment of your happiest moments, and in the 
expression of your noblest powers, you was oppressed 
by an anxious reference to others. The consequence 
with which you acted according to your convictions, 
and your strength of soul which lightened every sacri* 
fice, were doubled restrictions upon your activity and 
hq>piness. I determined at once to frustrate those ig- 
norant attempts to force a spirit like your own into the 
mould of a common head. All depended upon making 
you conscious of the worth of self-reflection, and upon 
inspiring you with confidence in your own powers. 
The result of your first essay was favorable to my de- 
sign. It is true, your imagination was more exercised 
thereby, than your intellect. Its conjectures made 
quicker reparation for the loss of your dearest convic- 
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tions, than you could expect from the finail-paeeof cdd- 
blooded inquiry, which advances step bj- 6tep from the 
known to the unknown. Bat this inapiring system 
gave you the first satisfaction in this new field of ac- 
tivity, and I was very careful not to disturb a welcome 
enthusiasm, which the develq)ment of your finest 
traits demanded. Now the scene has changed ; a re- \ 
turn to the guardianship of your childhood is forever | 
intercepted. Your way leads onward, and you need ) 
no more indulgence. 

* It need not surprise you, that a system like your own 
could not endure the test of a severe criticism. All 
experiments of this kind, which resemble yours in 
boldness and extent, have no other fate. Nothing too 
was more natural, than that your philosophical career 
should begin with you individually, as with mankind 
in the mass. The universe was always the^r5^ object 
of human investigation'; and hypotheses concerning its 
origin and the connection of its parts, had employed 
the greatest thinkers for centuries, when Socrates called 
down the philosophy of his age from heaven to earth. 
But the limits of human wisdom were too narrow for 
the proud curiosity of his followers. New systems 
arose from the ruins of the old. The ingenuity of 
later times ransacked the boundless field of the possi- 
ble answers to that ever-recurring question concerning 
the mysterious principle of nature, which no human 
experience could dbclose. < Some indeed succeeded in 
giving the results of their meditations some show of 
precision, fullness and evidence. There are maoj 
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joggling arts, by which the Tain reason seeks to con- 
eeal its confusion at not being able, in the extension of 
its knowledge, to surpass the bounds of human nature. 
By dissecting a conception into the individual elements, 
from which it was at first arhitrarily compounded, one 
easily imagines that he has discorered new truths. A 
latent presumption soon series for the first link in a 
chain of conclusions, whose defects one knows how to 
conceal craftily ; and the surreptitious inferences are 
admired as lofty wisdom. One soon amasses partial 
data, in order to found a hypothesis, being silent about 
the opposing phenomena ; or one changes the signifi- 
cation of words to suit the wants of the syllogism. 
And these are not mere artifices of the philosophical 
charlatan, in order to deceive his public; but even the 
most honest, impartial inquirer often uses unconscious- 
ly the same means, to quiet his thirst for knowledge, 
as soon as he has once transgressed the sphere, in 
which alone his reason can enjoy its activity with cer- 
tainty of success. 

These intimations must not a little surprise you, Ju- 
lius, after what you have once heard from me. And 
yet they are not the products of a skeptical caprice. I 
can render you an account of the grounds on which 
they rest, but I should have to premise with a some- 
what dry discussion of the nature of human cognition, 
which I rather defer to a time when it might better 
meet your wants. You are not yet in a frame of mind to 
be interested with the humbling truths concerning the 
limits of human wVaA^om. Itiq^w^ ^\^\.\ss\si ^^ v^^<^m 
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which .conflicts with your own ; examine it with equal 
impartiality and rigor, and proceed in like manner 
with other theories, with which you have lately become 
acquainted. And if none of all your demands are per- 
fectly satisfied, then the question will occur to you, ^ 
whether these demands were actually legitimate, .. 

"A sorry consolation," will you say: "is resigna- 
tion, then, my only prospect after so many, glowing 
hopes ? Was it worth while to invite me to the full ex- 
ercise of my reason, only to restrain it exactly inhere it 
began to be most available to me ? Must I then learn 
to know a higher enjoyment, only to feel the more pain- 
fully my confinement ? " 

And yet it is just this disheartening feeling under 
which I would so readily oppress you. To remove 
everything which hinders your full enjoyment of your 
being, to quicken in you the germ of every lofly inspi- 
ration — the consciouspess of your soul's nobility — 
this is my aim. You are roused from the slumber in- 
to which you were rocked by subservience to foreign 
opinions; but you will never fulfil the measure of 
greatness for which you are destined, if you spend your 
strength in striving afler an unattainable goal. This 
state of things might last till now, and was too one 
natural result of your newly acquired ireedom. The 
ideas which hitherto have most occupied you, must ne- 
cessarily have given the first directions to your spirit's 
activity ; and your own experience would have taught 
you sooner or later, whe^er this was, of all possible 
ones, the most fruitful. My b\iBmeei& ^^& <sg2^i v^ ^k«- 
celerate, ifpoaaible, this pehod. 
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It is a common prejudice, to estimate the greatness 
of the man according to the matter on which he is em- 
ployed, not according to the manner in which he elabo- 
ratee it. But a higher being certainly honors the 
$tamp of completion even in the smallest sphere, while 
on the contrary he looks down in pity upon the vain 
attempt to comprehend with insect-glance the universe. 
Among all the ideas that are contained in your essay, 
I can least allow the position, that it is the highest des- 
tiny of man to divine the spirit of the Creator in his 
works. It is true, I know no nobler form for the ac- 
tivity of the most perfect being, than Art. But you 
seem to have overlooked an important difference. The 
universe is no mere embodiment of an ideaJ, like the 
completed work of a human artist. The latter rules 
despotically over the dead matter which he uses for the 
representation of his ideas. But in the work of divine 
art, the peculiar value of each of its element is preserv- 
ed, and that sustaining glance which He vouchsafes to 
each germ of energy, even in the smallest creature, 
glorifies the Master as much as the harmony of the 
boundless whole. Life and Freedom, in the greatest 
possible extent, is the seal of divine creation. It is 
never more sublime, than where its ideal seems most 
to be deficient. But in our present limitations we can- 
not embrace this loflier perfection. We survey too 
small a part of the universe, and our ear cannot detect 
the ultimate chord of its vast crowd of dissonances. 
Each step which we mount in the scale of being, will 
make us more susceptible for this scientific pleasure, 
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but eten then it possesses value only as a meansy only 
so far as it inspires us with a like activity. Idle as- 
tonishment at some far distant greatness can neiBr poe- 
sess a lofty merit. Neither material for his agency^ * 
nor power, oan be wanting to the nobler man, to be- ^ 
come himself a Creator in his own sphere. Anfl this" 
vocation is yours also, Julius. Once discern this fact, 
and you will never again mourn over the barriers, % 
which your thirst for knowledge eannot surpass. 

And this is the period which I await, in order to see 
you completely reconciled with me. The extent of 
your powers must first be fully recognized by you, be- 
fore you can estimate the value of their freest utterance. 
Till then be still angry with me, only distrust not your- 
self. 



THE END. 
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